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Looking Ahead 

Dear Reader, 
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3. Subscriptions come tation to east a glance backward iv sometimes very strong. But 
into force from the issue due looking back is a characteristic of old age, whik both you and tin 
for publication in the month Competition Master are young. 
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Editorial Note 

A Climate of Crisis 


P OLITICAL and economic instability are the 
outstanding features of the Indian landscape 
on the twenty-sixth anniversary of the country’s 
freedom. Lust for power has come to the 
surface in veiy unseemly manner in almost 
all States where the ruling Congress holds sway, 
and the infighting for crumbs of office that goes 
on constantly presents a sorry spectacle. It 
reflects badly on the electors as also on those in 
whom they reposed their trust, and is a sad com¬ 
mentary on the state of democracy in this coun¬ 
try. Even more ominous is the economic 
crisis. It has bewildered the mass of common 
people who, not very long ago, had been regal¬ 
ed with visions of gharibi hatao. At the root 
of the happenings in the political and economic 
spheres is a pervasive erosion of standards of 
public conduct and moral values, travelling 
from the top downwards. We have been told 
time and again that we grow stronger in the 
face of crises. That does not appear to hold 
good any longer. The climate of crisis now 
prevailing in the country threatens to over¬ 
whelm her. 

Our leaders cannot but be exercised over the 
rather fast evaporation of the euphoria they bad 
created. They are also concerned about their 
own image as go-getters. They condemn fac¬ 
tionalism and infighting in the strongest terms 
but the internecine warfare goes on. They are 
frantically casting about to find ways to keep 
galloping prices in check. But they are not 
able to do anything. The way things are mov¬ 
ing, they appear to have lost their grip Speak¬ 
ing m Bombay the other day, Mr Shashi 
JShushan, a member of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party pleaded for a limited dictatorship 
because, according to him, the present demo¬ 
cratic government had faiM miserably to stop 
hoarding, black-marketing and other socio¬ 
economic evils. He said that the present Gov¬ 
ernment had not only failed to curb black 
money, but that under its administration, the 
quantum of black-money had increased from 
Rs. S,000 crorea to Rs. 10,000 crores. 

In the circumstances, we may well ask our¬ 
selves in which direction we are going. Are 
^ we heading for chaos? If that appears to be 
the cw, ate we so helpless as to be content to 
remain silent spectators? Do we have to wait 
for a man on a charger to come and save our 
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souls’’ Have we learnt only to react and neve 
to act? 

It IS for the youth of India —for those borr 
free, to answer these questions because it is they 
who liave a bigger st^e in the shape of things 
to come. If the generation now in power has 
not been able to match words with deeds, and 
has made a mess, it will be for the young to 
clear up that mess. And they cannot take up 
the job a day too soon. It is they who are go¬ 
ing to inheiit the country tomorrow, and they 
will be within their rights to do everything 
they can to see that they do not inherit chaos 
and confusion. For this they will have to cul¬ 
tivate politicifl consciousness and make earnest 
elTorts to arouse public opimon against all 
political double-dealing and chicanery, against 
that rapaciousness which exploits for personal 
gam the people’s basic needs like bousing, food 
and clothing, and against those who live osten¬ 
tatiously. 

One of the ways in which this can be done 
was illustrated recently in Ahmedabad where 
students and teachers took out a ‘procession’ 
of sheep to ridicule the power-game being play¬ 
ed in State politics. Accompanying the proces¬ 
sion was a tableaux in which two persons dressed 
as Ministers were shown pulling a chair, each in 
his own direction. 

Pouring ridicule on political opportunism 
IS just one of the ways in which the people can 
be shaken out of their attitude of apathy. 
There can be so many othei ways of exposing 
corruption and wrong-doing. Something like 
the famous Nadar’s Raiders of the U.S.A. can 
be organized to fight food adulteration and 
other sharp practices by tiaders Hoarders 
and profiteers can be publicly condemned and 
socially ostracized. 

The object should be to rouse in the hearts 
and minds of the people that sense of com¬ 
munity consciousness which refuses to compro¬ 
mise on matters involving the welfare of the 
community as a whole. The older people have 
obviously failed to accomplish that. It is for 
the young to take up the challenge in right 
earnest. If they rise to do that, they will be 
rendering great service to India, and to the cause 
of democracy which can be saved only by an 
enlightened public opinion. 
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Mrs. Gandhi’s Foreign Tour 

During the weeks under re¬ 
view, Mis. Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Munster of India went on a 10- 
day tour to Yugoslavia and 
Canada. She spent three days 
in Yugoslavia where she had 
wide-ranging talks with Presi¬ 
dent Tito and Prime Minister 
Dzemal Bijedic. The two Prime 
Ministers talked mostly about 
,the forthcoming Algiers non- 
aligncd summit and expressed 
the hope that at the Algiers 
meeting concentrated efforts 
would be made to strengthen 
peace and security m the world 
and to promote a constructive 
programme of action for ac¬ 
celerating economic growth oi 
developing countries. The joint 
communique issued after Mrs. 
Gandhi's visit said that Presi¬ 
dent Tito and Mrs. Gandhi hop¬ 
ed that Bangladesh would soon 
be enabled to take her legitimate 
place in the U.N.O. and other 
international organizations. 
Both statesmen expressed con¬ 
cern over the persistent crisis in 
West Asia. They called for 
expeditious implementation of 
the peace-agreement in Viet¬ 
nam and Laos and cessation of 
bombing from Cambodian skies. 
They also stressed the need for 
something to be done to bridge 
the growing gap between in¬ 
dustrially developed and deve- 
loping countries. President 
Tito calM for political mobili¬ 
zation of small and medium 
countries, and said that non- 
alignment was a necessity for 
them, l^vfewing the world 
scene, President Tito said that 
the acute problenn to be discus¬ 
sed at the Algiers non-aiigodd 
meet would be Vietnam, West 


Ashi and Soinh Afiicu. 

lu Canada 

The second lap of Mis 
Gandhi's tour took her (<■ 
Canada. From Belgrade she 
reached Ottawa where she was 
received by the Canadian In¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister, Mi 
Mitchell Sharp. In the course 
of her week-long stay in the 
country, she discussed matters 
of common interest with Prime 
Minister Trudeau, and also ad¬ 
dressed a joint session of both 
Houses of Canada’s Parliament 

At the conclusion of the 
talks, It was made known that 
the two countries had decided 
on a meeting of Indian and 
Canadian officials in New Delhi 
in three to four months to dis¬ 
cuss the possibilities of economu 
co-operation between them in 
depth. Another topic wliiih 
came up for discussion was 
Canada's proposal to imple¬ 
ment the general preferences sys¬ 
tem from 1974. Under the sys 
tcni certain countries, paiti- 
cularly those in Latin America, 
will get favoured access to the 
Canadian market, which iw'i 
lead to Indian goods having lo 
face more competition. Cana¬ 
dian authorities explained to 
Mrs. Gani^ that while India 
will undoubtedly have to face 
more competition, the system 
will be more beneficial to Imiii 
than CommonweaMi prefe¬ 
rences have been. 

One of the pointt on wh/Ji 
there wt» divergence of ^nion 
between the two ootifltries wa^ 
the vucleat non-protterttioff 
treaty. Whems Canada sup¬ 
ports tihe Treaty, iMtia is not 
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willing to commit herself on any 
special bilateral agreement with 
Canada covering future powei 
plants to allow Canada to main¬ 
tain the principles of the treaty. 

A joint communique issued 
ul the end of Mrs. Gandhi's 
visit revealed that Canada had 
agreed to give early considera¬ 
tion to the question of supply¬ 
ing foodgrains, edible oil and 
fertilizer to ludia. The cuni- 
raunique did not give any indi¬ 
cation to the effect that Canada 
wants to expand its trade with 
India All that it said in that 
connection was that uHicials ol 
the two Governments would 
meet later in the year tor de¬ 
tailed discussions, and to ex¬ 
plore possibilities for joint eco¬ 
nomic ventures. At present In- 
dia'.s expoi ts to Canada add up (o 
no more than Rs. 40 crores pei 
.inmini which is barely one per¬ 
cent of Canada’s total imports 
As against that C'anada exports 
to India goods worth Rs 100 
crores a year. With Canada 
adopting the general preferences 
system which gives easier ac¬ 
cess to the Canadian market to 
sonic Latin American countries, 
the imbalance in Indo-Canadian 
trade is bound to grow 


Indo-Bangla Trade Pact 

India and Bangladesh have 
signed a new three-year luide 
agreement which comes into 
force from September 2S this 
year. In terms of the agree- 
V meat, during the first year 
after it has come into force, each 
of the two countries will export 
to the other goods worth Rs. 
30'S crores. The roam items in 
India’s exports to Bangladesh 
will be coal, unmanufactured 
tobacco, raw cotton, cotton 
yarn, fiims and cotton textiles. 
Bangladesh will sell to India raw 
jute, firesh fish, newsprint, raw 
hidiK and tanned leather, films, 
spiocB etc. 

The agreement was signed in 
Dacca on July 5, 1973 by Mr. 
D.P. Chattopadbyaya, India's 
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Commerce Minister and Mr. 
A.H M. Kamahizzaman, t h c 
Bangladesh Commerce Minis¬ 
ter 

1 he new ngreemciil is long- 
leim in name only because it 
envisages a review ol the ctnn- 
posilKui ol trade between the 
two sides every year. As com- 
paicd to the first trade ugree- 
meiii between India and Bangla 
desh. It does piovide for a 
luodcsl increase of Rs. 3 ciuics 
m turn over per year But it 
we look Kick at the actual tuin- 
ovci in the eighteen months since 
the first agreement was signed, 
w’e shall find that the new target 
IS lather ambitious. Trade ex¬ 
changes during that eighlcen- 
inunth period did not go bevond 
Rs 20 cioics 


Aid-India Consortium Meeting 

Membeis of the Aid-lndia 
Consol tiiim met in Pans on June 
1 .s and 16, 197.1 to work out how 
much of foreign aid a.ssistance 
could be made available to India 
111 the financial year 1973-74, 
the last yeai of the eountiy's 
bouriti 1 ivc-Year Plan Bas¬ 
ing their calculations on the 
World Bank's report on India's 
economy. Members agreed to 
provide 1,120 million dollars or 
nearly Rs. 818 crores. This fell 
slighil) short of l,2iK) niillion 
dollars the amount r c c o m- 
mended by the World Bank but 
this wus niitinly due to the fact 
that the World Bank report on 
which Members based their cal¬ 
culations was more or less out 
of date by the time it came be¬ 
fore the Menibei.'. 

However, the Chairman ot 
the meeting, Mr, Peter Cargill, 
the World Bank’s Vice-President 
for Asia pleaded strongly for 
increasing aid to Indi.a. This 
brought a ready response from 
Members vvho expressed their 
readiness to consider giving ad¬ 
ditional aid The U.S A, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to suUle bila¬ 
terally the amount of aid it 


would make available. 

P.li. 4M0 Funds Problem 

At a lime when India and 
the U.S.A are anxious to see 
cordial relations between them 
restored, finding a solution to 
the problem of P.L. 480 funds 
assumes added urgency. It has 
long been one of the major irri¬ 
tants in Indo-U S. relations. 
India IS anxious to see that the 
rupee accumulations in the 
U S.A.’s P.L 480 account in 
India should be disposed of 
quickly because <i) the total has 
already become huge—over Rs. 
2,000 crores—and with the 
amount earning compound in¬ 
terest, threatens to increase to 
unmanageable proportions (U) 
these funds being available at 
call to the U.S.A. in India, can 
be used for purposes over which 
the Indian authorities have no 
control; (iii) as tong as these 
funds arc there, operations of 
the U.S. embassy in India are 
financed from that source, caus¬ 
ing loss of foreign exchange to 
India. 

'Ilic U S.A. also attaches 
gi eat importance to resolving the 
problem as a first step towards 
noimahzation of Indo-U.S. re¬ 
lations. As a matter of fact, 
one of the reasons Washington 
has been concentrating atten¬ 
tion on PI, 480 funds mi^t be 
that it wants to find out how 
serious India is about re-estab- 
lishmeiil of cordial relations bet¬ 
ween New Delhi and Washiag- 
ton In the first week of July 
197.^ Mr. Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, the U.S. Ambassador in 
Iridi .1 was m Washington to be 
briefed by his Govenmient on 
the way the problem oould be 
tackled. 

Several proposals are re¬ 
ported to be under considera- 
tion -from a total wiite-off 
suggested by India to a phased 
repayment by I n d i a of an 
amount to be determined hy 
mutual discussions. There is a 
suggestion that India ^oidd 



f^y the amount In instalments 
within five to fifteen years. An¬ 
other idea being considered is 
^t part of the funds should be 
invited in certain projects ot 
India’s choice like fertilizer pro¬ 
duction and family planning 
measures. In any case chances 
of the amount being totally 
written off are very slender 
ind^. 


Fifth Plan and Price Rise 

Addressing members of the 
Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee of the Ministry of 
Planmng in Srinagar on June 20 
Mr. D.P. Dhar, India’s Minister 
for Planning said that the size 
of India's Fifth Five-Year Plan 
“in real terms’* may be a little 
smaller than had been projected 
earlier, though the outlay may 
have to be increased in view of 
the level of {vices in 1972-73. 

Mr. Dhar said that “the real 
content of the Plan’’ would be 
determined by (a) the extent to 
which the increase in non- 
developmental ex{>enditure can 
be restrained; (6) quantum of 
resources pubhc financial insti¬ 
tutions can command, and (c) 
the extent of increase in the price 
of investment goods in 1972-73 
over the prices prevailing in 
1971-72 which earlier formed the 
basis of the planners' calcula¬ 
tions. 

In the Approach Paper, plan 
outlays had been estimate on 
the basis of 1971-72 prices and 
it was antici{)ated that addi¬ 
tional resources would have to 
be found to yield Rs. 6,600 
crores. The Planning Commis- 
uon later appointed a Working 
Group on Resources. Even be¬ 
fore the Group bad submitted 
its report, it was foreseen that 
in view of the increase in the 
cost of equipment and construc¬ 
tion materials, public sector out¬ 
lay may have to be more than 
Rs. 34,820 crores envisaged m 
the Ai^roach Pa{)er. 

According to the Planning 
Minister, the problem now fac¬ 


ing the Commission is how to 
keep the physical targets of the 
Plan intact despite the fact that 
the Plan size will be eroded to 
some extent in real terms. The 
answer is sought in careful in¬ 
vestment planning, which may 
make it imperative for the Plan 
to be implemented in two phases. 
In the first phase, efforts will be 
concentrated on getting the best 
possible results from inve.st- 
ments already made and ca{>a- 
cities already created, and pro¬ 
viding for substantial expansion 
where necessary. In the second 
phase, a larger proportion of re¬ 
sources will be released to enable 
starting projects the planning of 
which has bi^n completed in the 
first phase. 

The planners believe that 
with emphasis on maximising 
production in the first two years 
of the Plan penod, it should 
become possible for the econo¬ 
my to move at a faster pace in 
the remaining years of the Plan 
Once the production trends, 
particul^ly in agriculture and 
mdustryf are det on an upward 
course, it should be possible 
(after the mid-term appraisal) 
to step up outlay in the core sec¬ 
tor of industry and on the mini¬ 
mum needs programme. 

No Economic Growth in 1972-73 

In the pre-budget economic 
survey, hopes had been expres¬ 
sed that in 1972-73, the coun¬ 
try's economy will show a 
meagre rise of 2 percent in na¬ 
tional income. But recent stu- 
’dies tend to show that there was 
no such growth. On the other 
hand, there might have been a 
decline. 

In the sphere of agriculture, 
as comjpared to 1971-72, there 
was less production in 1972-73 
owing .to a drought and the fai¬ 
lure of the rabi crash program¬ 
me 

In Industry, production in 
the beginning of 1972 had regis¬ 
tered an increase of 7 percent. 
But this pace could not be main¬ 


tained Towards the end of 
1972, production started show¬ 
ing a fall, and the trend has con¬ 
tinued since. This decline has 
affected the performance of the 
economy as a whole, llieie 
were several factors which con¬ 
tributed to the trend. The most 
powerful ol these was the coun¬ 
try-wide power-shortage which 
resulted in drastic power cuts-- 
from 25 percent to 90 percent 
—being imposed on industry in 
all regions These cuts brought 
down production and forced the 
temporary closure of several in¬ 
dustries. Offier factors which 
contributed to a decline in indus¬ 
trial production were lack of 
raw materials and poor labour 
relations. Besides that, decline 
in agricultural production had 
an adverse effect on agro-based 
industries like the vmaspari in¬ 
dustry. 


Exports Look Up 

While industrial production 
during 1972-73 declined, an un¬ 
precedented increase in India's 
exports was reported by the 
Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics 
(DGCIS). Preliminary data 
collected by the Directorate 
showed that in 1972-73, India's 
exiwrts totalled Rs. 1,880 crores. 
as compared to Rs. 1,606 crores 
in 1971-72—an increase of Rs 
274 crores or 17 percent. This 
rate of increase was 4 percent 
better than 1968-69, now the 
second best year for India’s ex¬ 
port trade. 

Among the spheres in which 
India's export trade registered 
sizeable gains during 1972-73 
were marine products, cashew, 
textiles, leather and leather ma¬ 
nufactures. The exports of en- 
gineoing goods also registered 
an increase but not to the ex¬ 
tent anticiiiated. Another ma¬ 
jor factor which contributed to 
improvement in exports was the 
large increase in exfiorts to Ban¬ 
gladesh. 
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K«ldor*s Suggestions 

In the first week of July 
1973, die India Development 
Oroup of the United Kingdom 
organised a two-day seminar on 
Indian planning. Well-known 
western and Indian economists 
participated in the seminar 
which was presided over by Prof 
S.K., Saxcna, Director ol the 
International Co-operative Al¬ 
liance. 

Among the participants in 
the seminar was the noted Bri¬ 
tish economist. Prof. N. Kaldoi 
who in the fifties had produced 
a report on Indian tax reform at 
the instance of the Government 
of India In his speech. Prof. 
fCaldor made some interesting 
suggestions. He urged the 
Government of India to na¬ 
tionalise urban property totally 
and to close various loopholes 
in Its import mechanism so as to 
severely restrict the import of 
luxury goods. He said that he 
was making the recommenda¬ 
tions keeping in view the fact 
that in India richer people spent 
a large proportion of their sur¬ 
plus incomes on urban land. 
Prof. Kaldor emphasized the 
vital need to mobilise agricul¬ 
tural surpluses in order to 
croite employment in botti 
labour and capital-intensive in- 
dusteies, and so thatexc^ capa¬ 
cities in the capital goods sec¬ 
tor could be utilized. While ap¬ 
preciating tiie redistributive stra¬ 
tegy of Ae Fifth Plan, he ques¬ 
tioned the possibility of the ob- 
'jective being achieved without 
an effective fiscal mechanism to 
bring about the desired reduc¬ 
tion in consumption by the 
richer classes 

Indiaas in the United Kingdum 

In June this year, the British 
Ho^ of Lords bad before it 
an important test case in which 
thrw immigrants had appealed 
against dqiortation orders serv¬ 
ed on them on the ground that 
the Commonwealth Immigra¬ 
tion Act which came into force 
in January 1973 could not have 
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restrospective effect. The ap¬ 
peal was rejected by the House 
which ruled that the Act had 
retrospective application. This 
exposed thousands of Indians 
who had entered Britain ille¬ 
gally but had since become law- 
abiding citizens to the risk of 
summary deportation from the 
island .According to one esti- 
matL- nearl> 10,000 people, 
many of them Indians, were 
likely to be alTcctod Many of 
them had been living sccuiely 
aftei they had escaped detec¬ 
tion Tven after the Common¬ 
wealth Immigration Act of 1971 
had come into force, they were 
feeling sate 

The decision handed down 
hy the House ol Lords meant 
that any person who had en¬ 
tered Britain as an illegal im¬ 
migrant after 196 8 could be 
summaiily deported Although 
one of the judges who gave the 
decision had expressed the hope 
that the Home Secretary who 
was tu decide about deporting 
people would keep m view like¬ 
ly human hardships caused by 
such decisions, pressure from 
those opposed to immigration 
was so persistent that there was 
little chance of such considera¬ 
tion being shown 

After the House ol Lords 
decision had been announced, 
the Indian High Commission in 
London received seseral re¬ 
presentations from leaders ol 
Indian immigrants facing de¬ 
portation asking the High Com- 
mis.sion to intercede with the 
British Government on their 
behalf The High Commission 
was reported to have conveyed 
informally to the British autho¬ 
rities the strong ieelings of In¬ 
dian immigrants in Britain The 
British Government rejected 
general amnesty for illegal im¬ 
migrants but the campaign was 
kept up both by the press and 
the I ace-relations leaders. 

The issue was the subicet ol 
a debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons on June 26. In the course 
of the debate the Home Sec¬ 
retary, Mr Robert Carr said 


that the Government woutd not 
be deflected from pursuing a 
firm policy but that be would 
temper firmess with compassion. 

Nominated Chief Ministers 

In June this year, as many 
as three Congress Chief Minis¬ 
ters bowed out of office—Mr. 
ICaroalapati Tnpathi in U.P., 
Mr. Kedar Pande in Bihar and 
Mr Ghanshyam Oza in Gujarat. 
The last-mentioned two had 
been nominated by the “High 
Command" of the ruling Con¬ 
gress to reconcile the claims to 
power of rival factions in their 
States but the expedient failed to 
cure Congressmen of factional¬ 
ism. 

Intel iiccinc squabbles among 
pariymcn were referred to by 
Mis. Gandhi in a speech ^e 
made m Bombay on July 6. She 
chaiged those indulging in ^c- 
tionalism with not only hav¬ 
ing the party but also creating 
disunity m the country. Sound¬ 
ing a note of warning, she 
said that she had been lenient 
but had since decided to take 
disrupiionists severely to task. 
She said, “It IS the danger with¬ 
in that I will have to fight now”. 
She said that Congressmen were 
not prepared to share the great 
burden of uplifting the country 
which faced tremendous eco¬ 
nomic and social problems; on 
the contrary, partymen were 
creating niore hurdles in the 
stupendous task of building the 
nation, by quarrelling among 
themsches 

fho growth ot factionalism 
in the ruling Congress has creat¬ 
ed political instability all over 
the country It has already led 
to the downtall of Government 
in Andhra Pradesh, Onssa, Ut¬ 
tar Pradesh, Bihar and Gujarat. 
Interminable squabbles are re¬ 
ported from Mysore. Accord¬ 
ing to u newsreport dated June 
23, all this has forced the high- 
ups in the ruling Con^ss to 
have second thoughts on the 
practice of nominating Chitf 
Ministers. 
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INTERN \ riONAI. SCENE 
European Security Conference 

(See also page 41 in tins i ssue ) 

The Conference on Security 
and Co-Operation in Europe 
(CSCE) opened in (lelsinki, the 
capital of rinlaiul on July 3, 
i973 Al! EuropOfin civuiiirics 
except Albania (a friend of 
China whicJi does not like the 
idea of a common security sys¬ 
tem for Europe) were represent¬ 
ed at the Conference. Includ¬ 
ing the USA and Canada the 
pailicipants niinihercd 3.S. 

The CSt'E w.i*- described as 
the ITU*'.! uiamalic post-war 
Eun>iw.in Conference a truly 
historic meeting of countries big 
and small, lu opposite ideologi¬ 
cal camps and belon'Miig to 
rival military alliances or non- 
aligned, meeting for the first 
time after the end of the second 
world war in a hid ti> give a 
decent burial to the cold war 
era. 

The opening t»l the Con- 
terence in Helsinki had been 
picceded bv siv months of talks 
among anibassador't of the par¬ 
ticipating nations 1’hc am¬ 
bassadors had drawn up a docu¬ 
ment rontaininc liivil recom¬ 
mendations for the work of the 
Conference which is expected 
to continue til! 1974. Accord¬ 
ing to the recommendations, the 
work of the CSCE is to be done 
in three .stages, vi:., (f) to agree 
on a time-table for the future 
and to approve the agenda. 
This wait the task before the 
meeting at Helsinki (i7) to pur¬ 
sue the study of questions in¬ 
scribed on the agenda. This 
stage of the Conference is sche¬ 


duled to begin in Geneva on 
September 18 and the work is 
likely to keep the participants 
busy for several months; and 
(///> a summit of heads of 
government bclore the spring 
or summer of 1974. 

As the Conference opened 
in Helsinki the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters adopted a four-point agen¬ 
da, rules (if procedure and a 
programme for future work 
Next day, Soviet Foreign Minis¬ 
ter A Gromyko presented to the 
Conference a six-page peao* 
dcclardtion calling for endorse¬ 
ment of the principles of “equa¬ 
lity between nations, rcnuncia- 
iion of force, inviolability of 
frontiers, peaceful settlement oi 
disputes, non-intervention in in¬ 
ternal a^airs, respect for humai' 
rights and fundamental free 
doms, equal rights and self- 
determination for all people 
and co-operation among states.’* 
The declaration called upon na¬ 
tions of the world to find way. 
to settle disputes peacefully, 
to stop military aid, to build 
trade and other contacts, to re¬ 
duce armaments, and to facili--^ 
tate the movement of informa¬ 
tion and people 

The western camp, being m 
a mood of scepticism and dis¬ 
belief, was inclined to questi4»n 
the motives of the Soviet 
Union which had worked long 
and hard to get the Conference 
convened. Most of the western 
countries believed that Mos¬ 
cow's main aim was to maintain 
its hold on Eastern Europe while 
securing economic co-operation 
from the West and tuning ac¬ 
cess to its technology, 
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the Soviet Union wanted to 
limit inter-state movement of 
people and information to the 
cultural sphere only, the Western 
countries wanted it to mean more 
free movement of people and 
ideas, which might be looked 
upon in the Soviet Union as 
allowing subversion of the so¬ 
cialist system. 

Another point of difference 
was Moscow's formulations on 
the inviolability of n a t i o n a 1 
frontiers. But the representa¬ 
tives of western countries, keep¬ 
ing in view the possibility of the 
reunification of two Germanies- 
at some future date, wanted 
scope to be left for international 
frontiers being changed by con¬ 
sent. 

As a token of its genuine 
concern for the success of the 
Conference, the Soviet Union 
offered several concessions on 
basic points c.g.. (i) it offered a 
pledge to abide by the princi¬ 
ple of non-intervention in rela¬ 
tions with all states irrespective 
of their political, economic or 
social systems—a clear nega¬ 
tion of the Brezhnev doctrine of 
limited sovereignty of socialist 
states (ii) it ^rc^ to enlarge 
the scope of inter-Statc move¬ 
ment of people to “increased 
cultural and educational ex¬ 
changes for broader dissemina¬ 
tion of information, for con- 
Lu'ts between people, and for 
the solution of humanitarian 
problems.” 

Smaller European countries 
He Yugoslavia, the Ncthcilands, 
Sweden and Norway sounded a 
note of warning that increasing¬ 
ly close co-operation between 
the super-powers could pre¬ 
judice the legitimate interests of 
other states. Yugoslavia ex¬ 
pressed the view that European 
security should cover not only 
the continent and the Mediter¬ 
ranean but also form an integral 
pan ot a world security system. 

’ Brezhnev’s U.S. Visit 

Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, First 
Secretary of the Communist 
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Party of the Soviet Union ar¬ 
rived in Washington on June 16, 
1973 for talks with President 
Nixon on matters of common 
interest to the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A., viz., disarmament, 
restraint in involvement in the 
affairs of smaller nations, and 
stepping up trade between the 
two countries. 

The two statesmen had met 
for the first time in Moscow in 
May 1972. At that time they 
had signed a number of agree¬ 
ments including one to mark 
completion of the first stage of 
Strategic Anns Limitation Talks 
(SALT). Since theu and upto 
the lime they had their second 
meeting, a number of changes 
had taken place in the interna¬ 
tional situation. The situation 
in Indo-China had become 
easier, the rival power blocs had 
come closer m Europe, some 
progress—however small—had 
been made towards a return to 
peace in South Asia, though the 
tensions in West Asia showed 
no signs of easing. 

During this period, the 
Soviet Union had come to ac¬ 
quire much greater interest in 
trade with the U.S.A. and this 
interest was reciprocated by the 
latter. The U.S.A. was keen to 
ensure that its products were 
not frozen out of Europe’s ninc- 
nntioii Common Maiket. It 
was also keen to build on the 
foundations of increasing U.S - 
Soviet detente laid in Moscow 
in May 1972 so llial it could ic- 
duce its commitment to NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Alli¬ 
ance). 

It was against this back¬ 
ground that the two leaders met 
for a second time. As a result 
of the talks they had. a number 
of agieements were signed bet¬ 
ween the two countries. Among 
other things, these agreements 
cover oceanographic research, 
transportation systems, a new 
U.S.-Soviet cultural exchange 
programme, agricultural re¬ 
search and development and an 
income-tax treaty. But the most 


important agreement signed by 
President Nixon and Mr. Brezh¬ 
nev was an eight-point pact 
undertaking to do everything 
possible to avoid nuclear war, 
not only between the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union, but with 
third nations as well. In ter ms 
of t h e agreement, the two 
powers would hold urgent con¬ 
sultations whenever the risk of 
nuclear war arose in the world. 
By another agreement, the two 
leaders laid down guidelines for 
strategic arms limitation talks 
and seven basic principles to be 
adhered to in conducting the 
talks. In terms of the agree¬ 
ment, a new agreement to limit 
strategic arms between the two 
countries must be signed by 
1974. One point however on 
which the two statesmen failed 
to agree was ways of defusing 
the situation in West Asia. 

The Soviet-U.S. agreement 
on the prevention of nuclear 
war was welcomed almost every¬ 
where. But it was criticized in 
Peking where Prime Minister 
Chou £n-lai described it as just 
“a piece of paper”. 

The U.S.A. and Cambodia 

{See also page 39 in this issue) 

With the deadline for a poli¬ 
tical settlement in Cambodia 
fixed by himself (August 15) 
drawing ncir. President Nixon 
was trying to get C'hini (o help 
him extricate the U.S A. from 
Cambodia On July 6, he in¬ 
vited the head of the Chinese 
liaison nussion in the USA to 
discuss the potential lole of the 
Chinese Government and of 
Prince Sihanouk in bringing 
about peace. 

Since 1970 when Prince 
Sihanouk was ousted from 
power in Phnom Penh, the 
U S.A. had refused to acknow¬ 
ledge him as a party concerned, 
but m June and July this year, 
it gave strong indications that 
it had changed its stand and was 
willing to bring the Prince into 
negotiations so that a negotiated 



settlement could be reached by 
August IS beyond which no 
funds would be available for 
U.S. bombing of Cambodia. 
Reports appeared in the press 
that in order to retrieve the 
U.S.A. from the Cambodian 
quagmire President Nixon might 
have to accept in Phnom Penh 
a new coalition regime headed 
by Prince Sihanouk, ft was 
learnt that Nixon was relying 
heavily on Peking to make 
Prince Sihanouk fall m with the 

i dans. But there was little like- 
ihood of Chinese intervention 
as Prime Minister Chou En-Lai 
has always taken the stand that 
the Cambodian problem should 
be settled by the Khmers them¬ 
selves and China would not 
force a solution on the Prince. 

On his part, Prince Siha¬ 
nouk was reported to have im¬ 
posed two conditions for talks 
with Dr. Henry Kissinger, Pre¬ 
sident Nixon's National Secu¬ 
rity Adviser. These were: (i) 
There will be no partition of 
Cambodia dividing the country 
into communist and non-com¬ 
munist areas; and (i/) bombing 
of Cambodia by the American 
planes must end; neither should 
bombing be earned on through 
Thailand or South Vietnam. 


China's 15th Nuclear Explosion 

On June 27, China exploded 
its fifteenth nuclear device-— 
believed to ha\ e been a hydrogen 
bomb, in the Lop Nor testing 
site in the Sinkiang province. 
The explosion was followed by 
the routine assertion that it was 
aimal solely at breaking the 
nuclear monopoly of the super¬ 
powers, and developing China’s 
own defence potential. 

According to recent Ameri¬ 
can estimates, China has al¬ 
ready developed two types of 
missiles-—one with a range of 
1,100 miles and the other capa¬ 
ble of hitting targets 2,S00 miles 
away With these missiles in 
their possession, the Chinese 
have already gained positions 
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from which they can hit New 
Delhi, Siberia's industrial belt, 
Manila, Tokyo, Djakarta and 
Moscow. Chinese technicians 
are also reported to be busy on 
an intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
sile capable of carrying a three 
megaton warhead and with a 
range of 6,900 miles. The work 
is expected to be completed in 
two to three years after which a 
large part ot the USA. will be 
within the range of Chinese mis¬ 
siles. According to the Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies, China 
has enough fissile material of 
its own and the facilities needed 
to enrich it to weapons grade. 

Diplomatic observers be¬ 
lieve that the explosion set olF 
on June 27 was timed as a re¬ 
action to the Nixon-Brezhncv 
agreement to debar nuclear con¬ 
flicts and maintain world peace. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
Dollar again in the Dumps 

Towards the end of June 
1973, the fall-out of the Water¬ 
gate scandal and doubts about 
U.S. economy were again mak¬ 
ing foreign exchange flealers in 
Europe restive and the U.S. 
dollar w'a.s touching new lows. 
It was lound that in one month 
the dollar had lost about 14 per¬ 
cent in relation to the West 
German mark. As the situa- 
Inm threatc'icd to go out of 
haml. West Germany icvalucd 
the inaik by 5'5 percent. Fol¬ 
lowing the announcement the 
dollar dropped to its lowest ever 
level in Zurich. There were 
reports of heavy after-hours sel¬ 
ling from Singapore and trading 
in marks came to a halt in Bei¬ 
rut. 

During the following week 
also, the dollar continued to 
slump in nervous foreign ex¬ 
change dealings. On July 6, 
Mr. Paul A. Volcker. Under¬ 
secretary in the U.S. Treasury, 
talking to pressmen discounted 
rumours of a third devaluation 
of the dollar. Mr. Volcker at¬ 


tributed the decline in the price 
of the dollar to “a speculative 
movement that fee^ upon itself 
to some extent.” 

The U.S. A. actually believed 
that its financial position had 
become stronger during the cur¬ 
rent monetary crisis. The 
country's balance of payments 
which had shown a deficit of 
10,200 million dollars in the 
first quarter of the year had 
shown a slight surplus in the 
second quarter and trade had 
also improved. Therefore, it 
was believed in Washington that 
the foreign exchange difficulties 
being experienced in Europe 
were a European problem and 
that there was no need for U.S. 
intervention on behalf of the 
dollar. 

According to competent ob- 
servci s, il was open to the U.S.A. 
to adopt one of the following 
three alternatives, riz., (a) to 
draw on its precious reserves to 
support the dollar on foreign 
markets (b) to sell gold, and (iii) 
to do nothing at all. The course 
which the USA was considered 
likeliest to adopt was the one 
mentioned l.ast, i.e, to do noth¬ 
ing because as far as the U.S.A. 
was concerned, its economic 
position had shown signs of ini- 
piovcmcnt since the 10 percent 
devaluation of the dollar in 
February 197.1. 

The new crisis is likely to 
delay further the successful 
working out of the needed in¬ 
ternational monetary reform^ 
and It may not be possible fo 
arrive at a final decision before 
September when the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund is due to 
hold its annual meeting in Nai¬ 
robi. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
Inm-Pakistan-China Axis 

Towards the end of June 
1973, reports appeared in the 
American press ^t In^a was 
providing military advisers to 
Iraq and training Iraqi pil^f^ 
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to fly Russian Mig flshters. The 
reports were part of a propa¬ 
ganda oiSTensive launched by 
Iran on behalf of its CENTO 
and RCD partner Pakistan. Iran 
had also been spreading reports 
that the Russians had started a 
systematic campaign to break 
up Pakistan and to elevate India 
to a dominant position in South 
Asia and in the Indian Ocean 
while supporting subversion on 
Iran’s western flank in the Gulf 
as well. According to t h e 
Washington Post, the Iranians 
suspected that the Russians had 
instigated the establishment of 
the small military “bridge” bet¬ 
ween Iraq and India. 

One of the visitors m Tehe¬ 
ran in June was the Chinese 
Foreign Minister Mr. Chi Peng- 
fei. While in the Iranian capi¬ 
tal, he was reported to have said 
that the Shah of Iran had the 
right to reinforce Iranian mili¬ 
tary potential to light subversive 
activities in the oil-producing 
countries of the Gulf. The 
Christian Science Monitor saw 
in these remarks evidence of 
the emergence of “a tacit 
China-lran-Pakistan alliance to 
oppose Soviet expansion in the 
Persian Gulf and in the Indian 
sub-continent.” China's en¬ 
dorsement of Iran’s aggressive¬ 
ly e.xpansionist policy has come 
to many Arabs as an unpleasant 
surprise. They are shocked by 
this blatant reversal of China's 
previous policy towards the 
CENTO alliance. Particularly 
'irksome to the Arabs is China's 
support to Iran between whom 
and the Arabs there is no love 
lost in view of the close co¬ 
operation e.xisting between Tehe¬ 
ran and Tel-Aviv. 

With the Persian Gulf in 
turmoil, the Shah ol Iran has 
already assumed the role of the 
protector of 60 percent of the 
world's oil reserves. He talks 
of Iran’s defence perimeter ex¬ 
tending into the Indian Ocean. 


Bhutto’s Antics 

The joint Indo-Bangladesh 
ofler on simultaneous repatria¬ 
tion of prisoners of war and 
civilian internees in the coun¬ 
tries of the Hindustan peninsula 
{see page 30 in this issue) put the 
Pakistan President in a rather 
tight spot. The way he dithered 
over taking a definite stand on 
the offer was enough to con¬ 
vince countries which were 
friendly to Pakistan and a large 
number of people inside Pakis¬ 
tan also that Mr Bhutto was not 
interested in normalising the 
situation. By the latter half of 
June, realisation had dawned in 
Islamabad that it was holding 
the wrong end of the stick in 
Its hand. 

Between April (when the 
Joint Indo-Bangladesh offer had 
been made to Pakistan) and 
June, India had repeatedly made 
It clear that high-level talks bet¬ 
ween the represent,iti\cs of the 
two countries could be held only 
on the basis of the joint declara¬ 
tion. On June 15, while on a 
visit to Belgrade, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi reaffirmed India's policy 
to persevere in its quest for an 
enduring peace wilh Pakistan 
“in spite ol the rapid changes of 
mood and manner in that coun¬ 
try.” Speaking in Oslo on June 
21, S. Swaran Singh. India's 
Minister for External Affairs 
made kn.swn that India had 
sent a letter to Pakistan on June 
11 suggesting a meeting to dis¬ 
cuss problems leli over by the 
Indo-Pak coiiliict of 1971. While 
a reply was still awaited in New 
Delhi, Pakistan announced that 
officials of India and Pakotan 
might meet in Miirree in Inly. 
A letter was actually icvcivcd 
from Islamabad on June 25 
only cxpiessing wiilingiies> to 
talks on the\a^lon^ points iai-.cd 
in the joml Indo-Bangi.uiesh 
declaidtion one by one It was 
also suggested that the talks be 
held in Pakistan Theie was 
some dillicultv about the dates 
as from July 11 to July 23, Mr. 
Bhutto was to go on a tour of 


some countries. On July 10, 
It was learnt that India had 
finally suggested July 24 and an 
Indian venue so that New Delhi 
could simultaneously keep in 
touch with Dacca. Radio Pakis¬ 
tan announced on July 11, that 
Pakistan was agreeable to the 
date though it would prefer the 
venue of the talks to be m 
Pakistan. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bhutto, 
true to style, kept making much 
ado about Pakistan extending 
recognition to Bangladesh, lie 
first made a reference to the 
Supreme Court of Pakistan to 
make sure that there was no 
constitutional hitch. Then he 
put the matter to vote in the 
National Assembly seeking au¬ 
thority to recognise the new 
Republic. There was no diffi¬ 
culty in gelling clearance from 
both the places, but Mr. Bhutto 
utilized the occasion for another 
anti-lndia tirade. He qualified 
his move with the words, “We 
shall never recognise Bangladesh 
until and unless w'C have driven 
the Indians out of Bangladesh.” 
He charged India with not want¬ 
ing Pakistan to recognise Bang¬ 
ladesh. Tiying to put the blame 
for the stdemate squarely on 
India, Mr. Bhutto a''ciised New 
Delhi of diaggmg iis feet on the 
issue. He fiiithcr hedged in his 
offer to rcLogmse Bangladesh 
when he laid down release of 
Pakistani piisoncrs of war and 
dropping of the proposed war 
crimes trial as essential pre¬ 
requisites tor recognition. 


Call of the Age 

“If aic fo\'h\h, itc mil 
make Moslem Hciiifiil into Hindu 
Bengal ami that it why I want to 
recognise Moslem Bengal. It is 
ifiv hope that both India and Ban¬ 
gladesh n ill recipi Ol ale the spirit of 
ouiv If tfuydo, the} mil respond 
to the call of the lonteinfoiary age. 
It li an age when ihc new genera¬ 
tion all over the mnU has i ejected 
thephiliiSophies oj hate." 

— Bhutto 111 I'likistan National 
Assembly (July 10, 1973) 


August, 1973 
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Awards 

Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial 
Prize: Dr. A. Appadorai, for¬ 
merly Director of the Indian 
School of International Studies 
and now Honorary Professor in 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity has won the Dadabhai 
Naoroji award for outstanding 
work in the held of political 
science. 

Science Talent Award, U.S.: 
In the last week of June 1973, 
it was reported that Arvind N. 
Srivastava, 16-year old Indian 
studying in a Colorado High 
School in the U.S.A. has won a 
10,000 dohar award for his 
“Mathematical Model of the 
Universe”. The award was pre¬ 
sented by the Science Talent 
Institute in Washington. 

Book & Film 

Ashani Sanket: is a Satya- 
jeet Ray him dealing with famine 
in a Bengali village during the 
Second World War. On July 
3, It won the Golden Bear as the 
best of the 35 feature hlms 
shown at the 23rd West Berlin 
International Film Festival. 

Bharatha R a t n a m: is a 
biography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
m Malayalam. The book con¬ 
tained some references to the 
Muslim League to which some 
people objected. The references 
were later deleted. 


Conference 

Solar Energy, Conference on: 
In July 1973, ^ experts from 
70 countries assembled in Paris 
to discuss the development of 
solar energy for the use of man. 


In the Conference sponsored by 
UNESCO, they exchanged ideas 
on the Sun’s ability to heat 
homes, drive cars, produce 
crops, cook food etc. Already 
32 countries are making some 
use of solar energy. 


Navigation 

S.S. Saudi: was a 5,000 
tonne passenger ship belonging 
to the Moghul Lines. The ship 
was lost near Aden in June this 
year when it was returning to 
India from an off-season trip. 
Forty of ninety crew members 
died and a cargo of 14,000 ton¬ 
nes of high speed diesel which 
she had been carrying was lost. 

H.M.S. Wilton: is a 450- 
tonnes mine-hunter, the world's 
largest glass re-inforced plastics 
vessel. It has been built to 
find out how useful plastics can 
be as ship building material re¬ 
sistant to mines etc. Glass re¬ 
inforced plastic ships can also 
be suitable for carrying veiy cold 
cargoes like liquid natural gas. 

Persons 

Alon, Yosef: was the air-^ 
attache to the Israeli Embassy 
in Washington. He was shot 
dead allegedly by Arab guerrillas 
outside his home on July 1. 

Chagall, Marc: is a famous 
French artist. His 86th birth 
day was recently celebrated in 
France and a National Museum 
was named after him. Chagall 
was born in the Soviet Union 
but left that country in 1922 and 
came to settle in France. He 
has worked in almost all media 
and done paintings, murals, 
costumes, ceramics, etc. 
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Cbl Peng-fel: is the Foreign 
Minister of China. He is a 
military doctor by training. In 
1953, he was appointed Com* 
munist China’s first Ambassador 
to East Germany. Two years 
later, he became Vice-Minister 
of Foreign alfairs. After Mar¬ 
shal Chen Yi’s death, he worked 
as the Foreign Minister of his 
country for many months. Re¬ 
cently he was confirmed in the 
post. In June 1973, he visited 
Iran and Pakistan to express 
support for Iran's bid to gain a 
dominant position in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. This was resented 
by the Arabs. 

De Valera, Eaidon: who 
retired recently at the age of 91 
as the President of the Irish Re¬ 
public is a legendary figure. He 
started his career as a teacher of 
mathematics, but later joined the 
Irish Republicans. As a rebel 
against Birtish rule, he was sen¬ 
tenced to death which was later 
commuted to life imprisonment, 
lie spent long years m jail and 
then in exile. When the Re¬ 
public ofireland was proclaimed 
III 1932, he became Prime Mi¬ 
nister of his country. In 1959 
he was elected President—an 
oflicc he occupied for 14 years. 

Deoras, M.D.: has succeed¬ 
ed Guru Golwalkar as the Chief 
of the RSS. He was one of the 
liist to have joined the organi¬ 
sation when it was started by 
Dr Hedgewar in 1925. Mr. 
Deoras qualified as a lawyer 
but never set up practice. He 

the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Navkesari Praka- 
shan which publishes Yug 
Dhama, a Hindi daily, and 
Tevrm Bharat^ a Marathi daily. 

Ghafoor, Abdul: the new 
Chief Minister of Bihar has 
been a member of the State legis¬ 
lature for 15 years. He hails 
fiom the Saran district and was 
educated at the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity. He suffered imprisonment 
^ during the 1942 Quit India 
Movement. 

Grable, Betty: who died in 
the first week of July, 1973 was 
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one of the best-paid Hollywood 
stars in the forties. She appeared 
in 42 films and was known as the 
girl with the “million dollars 
legs’’, which was also the title of 
a film in which she appeared. 

luge, William: was a well- 
known American dramatist. 
Among his works are: Spkndour 
in the Grass, Come Back Little 
Slwba, Picnic and At the Top of 
the Stair. Inge won a Pulitzer 
Prize for Picnic in 1953. He 
died on June 10, 1973. 

Mitford, Nancy : was a 
well-known writer in English. 
Among her notable works are 
her autobiographical novel The 
Pursuit of Love, and biogra¬ 
phies of Louis XIV and Madame 
Pampadour. But she is re¬ 
membered most for her essay 
on ‘U’ and ‘non-U’ (Upper class 
and non-Upper class) among the 
English. Sne died recently at 
the age of 69. 

Nikitin, Afanasi: IS belies- 
cd to have been the first Russian 
to have visited India in 15lh 
century. He was a Russian 
merchant explorer from Tver. 
He travelled down the Volga 
through the deserts of Central 
Asia to India. He kept a diary 
which ofiTcis an interesting ac¬ 
count of his travels. Recently, 
the 500th anniversary of his 
death was observed in the Soviet 
Union. 

Rhodes, Wilfred: who died 
on July 8 at the age of 95 had 
been a great all-round cricketer 
in h 1 s 1 1 m e. His cricketing 
career spanned the period 1898 
to 1930. Duiing these years he 
took 4,187 wickets and scored 
39,802 runs. In 1900, he took 
261 wickets at an average cost 
of 13-81 runs. 

Siddheshwari Devi: is re¬ 
garded as one of the most vcr>a- 
tile Hindustani mu.sicjans to¬ 
day. She has been in the lime¬ 
light for nearly 30 years now. 
Recently she was honoured by 
the Rabindra Bharali Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta with an hono¬ 
rary doctorate. 


Places 

Bahamas' consists of more 
than 30 islands near Florida. 

It became independent on July 
10 after 300 years of British rule. 
The capital is Nassau. 

Diego Garcia: is an island 
in the Indian Ocean situated to 
the South West of Sri Lanka. 
On March 20, 1973, the USA 
commissioned there a military 
base having an 8,000 it. long 
runway and latest comraumca- 
lion facilities. This was an¬ 
nounced from Washington in 
the latter half of June 1973. 
India looks upon this action of 
the USA as a violation of the 
U.N. resolution of December 
16, 1971 which designated the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. 

Mururoa Atoll: is tlie 
French nuclear testing site in 
Soutlieni PaciJic It came into 
the news in July 1973 when 
France was planning to stage 
some nuclear tests there in the 
face of strong opposition from 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Peru: is a Latin American 
country. Recently it was ad¬ 
mitted as the first Latin Ameri¬ 
can country to join the non- 
aligned group. It will now- parti¬ 
cipate m the Algicis meeting of 
the non-aligned countries. 

Rwanda: is a small East 
.kfnean nation It was in the 
news on July 5 when the army 
took over tiic administration 
keeping Presideiu Kayibanda as 
a ligureiiead for the time being. 

Plans & Projects 

Sagar Sautrat; is a self- 
propelled drilling ship belong¬ 
ing to the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission. It is anchored 
about 150 km north of Bombay 
in the coiilinenial shelf of the 
Arabian sea. After the raon- 
".oons are over, it will be jacked 
up to spud the country’s first 
deep sea oil well. It is said to 
be the most modern self-pro¬ 
pelled, jack up type drilling sUp 
in the world. It has modem 
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facilities including provision for 
landing helicopters and for the 
stay of 70 people on board. 

Television Expansion Pro¬ 
gramme: the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry had pro¬ 
posed that during the Sth plan, 
15 major television stations in 
State capitals and 30 relay sta¬ 
tions should be built at a cost 
of Rs. 308 crores. But the 
Planning Commission has al¬ 
located less than Rs. 70 crores 
to complete projects left over 
from the 4th plan and a couple 
more of priority stations. The 
4th plan target was to set up 
mother TV stations at Delhi, 
Bombay, Srinagar, Madras, 
Lucknow, and Calcutta and sub¬ 
stations at Poona, Anuritsar, 
Pondicherry, Kanpur and Mus- 
sooric. But out of these, only 
Delhi and Bombay are working 
while Siinagar is yet m the ex¬ 
perimental stage. Out of Rs. 40 
crores allocated for expansion 
of television in the 4th Plan, 
only Rs. 30 crores have been 
utilised. 

CMAL or Coal Mining Au¬ 
thority Ltd.: came into exis¬ 
tence m the last week of June as 
the second holding Company m 
the public sector after Steel 
Authority of India Ltd. (SAIL) 
The Coal Mining Authority 
Ltd. has a capital of Rs. 250 
crores and Mr. J.G, Kuinara- 
mangalam as its Chairman 

Youth Against Famine: was 
a campaign launched by the 
Union Government and Voiun- 
try agencies in various parts of 
the country to involve one lakh 
young students in village up¬ 
lift projects during summer 
vacation. 


Science & Space Research 

Liver, Artificial: a 28-yCar 
old Japanesc-Amcrican scien¬ 
tist, Dr. Kenneth Matsiimura is 
reported to have developed the 
world’s first artificial liver. It 
is a book size device designed to 
be used outside the body Dr. 
Matsumura has a patent on the 


invention. 

Nuclear Tests, Detection of: 
The Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC) in India was the 
first in the world to detect the 
]:>lh nuclear test conducted by 
China on June 27, 1973. This 
was made possible because India 
has developed an oflieient net¬ 
work of facilities for the detec¬ 
tion of nuclear tests. These 
facilities include: 

(i) Microbarograph ar¬ 
rays at Trombay. These are 
ground-based sensors which are 
sensitive to changes caused by 
nuclear explosions in atmosphe¬ 
ric pressure. Microbarographs 
have instruments which can 
sense the pattern, velocity and 
frequency structure of the parti¬ 
cle and clectro-magnetic radia¬ 
tion released by a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion. 

( / / ) MlCROMlill-OKOl OGICAL 
Station ■ The BARC has a mi- 
cromeleorological s t a tion at 
Tarapiir This station has a 
122-mctrc high tower which pro¬ 
vides needed meteorological in¬ 
formation for the control of 
radio-active contamination. 

( III ) Air Monitoring Sec- 
i K )N. The Air Monitoring Scc- 
lum at the BARC conducts fall¬ 
out studies to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of environmental contami¬ 
nation caused by nuclear tests. 

(IV) Cn.MA IOlOGICAL S T A- 
I ION. At kulpukkam near 
Madia.s where India's third ato- 
:nic powci plant is coming up, 
there is a climatological station 
for surlace observation. 

(v) High Aliitudl Re¬ 
search Laboratory, Gulmarc: 
This facility being near China, is 
very useful in detecting nuclear 
explosions staged in Lop Nor 
iSinkiang). Recently, a radio 
interferometer was in.stulicd in 
the laboratory. Besides mea¬ 
suring scintillations of radio- 
stars, the instrument also re¬ 
cords micropulsations of geo¬ 
magnetic components. 

Besides, there are other cen¬ 
tres for the study of various as¬ 


pects nuclear radiation at 
Ahmedabad, Mount Abu etc. 

Optacon: is a new device 
to help the blind in reading. It 
turns the printed word into a 
series of vibrations, allowing 
blind persons to read printed 
material. It can replace the 
Braille system. 

Skylab: is an orbiting space 
laboratory launched by the USA 
on May 14,1973. Just a minute 
after it had been launched, a 
meteoroid-cum-heat shield co¬ 
vering was npped away and one 
of the craft’s two electricity- 
producing solar panels was 
s.Heared off. The other solar 
panel was jammed by debris 
from the shield. The tempera¬ 
ture inside the orbital workshop 
soared so high as to make it 
impossible for human beings to 
survive in it. Thus the whole 
2*5 billion dollar project was 
endangered. On May 25, three 
astronauts, viz., Charles Conrad, 
Joseph P. Kerwin (a physician) 
and Paul J. Weitz (aeronautical 
engineer) went up m an Apollo 
space ferry on a salvage mission 
The astronauts had considera¬ 
ble difilculty in docking with 
Skylah and repairing the da¬ 
mage, but finally succeeded al¬ 
though troubles continued to 
recur. Once working condi¬ 
tions inside Skylab had been 
made tolerable, they switched (.>n 
a solar telescope array, the fust 
manned observatory of the Sun 
above the surface of the earth. 
Simultaneously they started 
photo reconnaissance of the* 
earth. The crew also conduct¬ 
ed a number of biomedical tests. 

After spending a record 34 
days in space, the astronauts 
returned to earth on June 2U. 
During their stay aloft, they 
travelled more than 9-7 million 
miles around the earth, and 
conducted important solar re¬ 
search. Another crew of three 
was scheduled to take off on 
July 27 to spend 56 days in the 
orbiting space laboratory. 
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TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championship 

Men’s singles: Jan Kodcs 
(Czechoslovakia). He defeated 
Alex Matrcveli of U.SS.R. in 
the iinal. 

Women’s singles: Mrs. Bil¬ 
lie Jean-King (U.S.A.). She de¬ 
feated Miss Chris Evert 
in the final. 

Men’s doubles; J. Connors 
(USA.) and I. Nastase {Ruma¬ 
nia). 

Women’s doubles: Mrs Bil¬ 
lie Jean King (t/..S'..4.)and Miss 
R. Casals (U.S.A.) 

ATHLETICS 

World Records; Ben Jipcho 
(K c n y a), runner-up to K e p 
Keino of Kenya in the Munich 
Olympics .1,000 metres steeple¬ 
chase, set a new world iccoid 
of 8 minutes 19-8 seconds for 
the event at Helsinki on June 
20. This was one second bet¬ 
ter than the previous record held 
by himself and Sweden’s Anders 
Gaerdeud 

A new world record in the 


Punjab won the third position. 

Bharat Kumar: Sat [\il of 
Banaras University clinched the 
Bharat Kumar title defeating 
Kanwar Jit Singh (Giini N.inak 
Univeisity) by a lall in cslra 
time at Delhi on June 10 Kuru- 
kshetra’s Murari 1 al got the 
third position, 

FOOTBALI, 

Hafiz Mohd. Halim Gold 
Cup: T.cadcr Club, Jullundur, 
won the Ali-India llafu Mohd. 
Halim Gold Crp Football Tour¬ 
nament delcalmg Young Men. 
Delhi, in ihe final by three goals 
to one at Kanpur on June 10. 

Nizam Gold Cup: Rajasthan 
Armed Constabulary, Bikaner, 
carried away the Ni/am Gold 
Cup with a s u I 1 t a r V goal 
over Dempo Sports Chiii, f.o , 
at Hyderabad tm June 6 

Longest-Ever Mati'li: Tv.o 
teenage football team.s lii led on 
June 21 a 2.'-h<*ia i.i.iich 
churned the longc-.t ever flay¬ 
ed - in Long Isi-i'ids (('..SM.) 
with a score of IS ! MD Seven 
referees were needed for llv' en- 


HOCKEY 

Obaidullah Gold Cup: Co^s 
of Signals, Jullundur, and SilA 
kegmieiUal Centre, Meerut, 
vkore declared joint winners of 
the 4.Vd .Ml-India Obaidullah 
Khan Gold Cup Hockey Tour¬ 
nament when the second leg 
final was vvashed out by rain at 
Bhopal on June 14. Signals, 
who led 1-0 in the first leg will 
keep the cup for the first six 
months. 

('ne of the biggest contribu- 
tums of Bhopal to Indian Hoc¬ 
key, the tournament was started 
in 1931 m the memory of Nawab 
Mohsinul-Mulk General Obai¬ 
dullah Khan. 

M.C.C, Tournament: Corps 
of Signals, Jullundur won the 
M C C Hockey Tournament by 
\iili.o of their 2-1 aggregate in 
the two-leg final against Sikh 
kegimental Centre, Meerut, at 
Madras on June 25. 

iTcnch Team’s Visit: The 
national (cam of France will 
\ 'sjt India in December this year. 
Dill mg thcii thrcc-wcek stay in 
ihis LOiintry, the visitors will 
pl.iy five international and some 
other exhibition matches 

BOXING 

('oniinonneiilfh Junior Title: 
Chaikcy Ramon of Australia 
retained t li e Commonwealth 


women's 100 metres was cslab- durance coplesl wiiicii was held Junior m; Mlc'scght boxing 

^fished by East German Renalc_ 

Stcchcr when she clocked 10-9 ^ “ 


seconds at Prague on June 8. 
She and four others held the 
previous record of 11 seconds. 

WRESTLING 

Bharat Kesri: Twenty six- 
year-old Netra Pal of Services 
became the new Bharat Kesri 
wrestling champion when his 
rival, Mehr Din (Punjab) con¬ 
ceded the fight after 15 minutes 
12 seconds in the final at Delhi 
on June 10. Vijay Kumar of 


FORIHCOMING GAMES 


Came 

Plai i' 

Year 

Commonwealth 

Games 10th 

Christ Church 

(New Zealand) 

1974 (Jan.) 

CommonvvcaltJi 

Games 11 th 

Edmonton in AIbcita 
(Canada) 

1978 

Asian Games, 7th 

Teheran (Iran) 

1974 (Aug.) 

Asian Games. 8lh 

Singapore 

1978 

Olympic Games. 

Montreal (Canada) 

1976 

Winter Olympics 

Innsbruck (Australia) 

1976 


August, 1973 
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title when he defeated Canadian 
challenger Donato Faduano at 
Sydney on June 7. 


GOLF 

Asian Team Championship: 
India won the sixth Asian Ama¬ 
teur Golf Team Champion¬ 
ship by three strokes at Jakarta 
on June 16. India ended up 
with a total of Ii76 against 
Japan’s 879, 

Filipino Luis Silveno was 
the top individual with a 287 
total against 289 of runner-up 
Supamo of Indonesia. R.K. 
Pitamber of India was third with 
291. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Nandapal Peak (20,690 ft.): 
10-mcmber team of the Tndo- 
Tibetan Border Police expedi¬ 
tion successfully scaled the 
20,690 ft. virgin Nandapal Peak 
on June 8. 

Nandapal is located to the 
east of Tnshuli Peak in Garh- 


wal Himalayas in the.Pithorgarh 
district of Uttar Pradesh. Ac¬ 
cording to mountaineering ex¬ 
perts, this peak poses a big 
challenge to the mountaineers 
because of the very difficult ap¬ 
proach requiring a very high 
degree of climbing skill. 

Sasar Kangri Peak (25,170 
ft.). Another Indo-Tibetaii 
Border Police team, led by Lt. 
Cdr. Joginder Singh, scaled the 
virgin Sasar Kangri Peak (25,170 
ft.) in Ladakh on June 6. 

The Sasar Kangri Peak 
(literally meaning yellow moun¬ 
tain) situated in eastern Kara- 
korams, is the highest so-far- 
unclimbed peak in India. As 
many as five expeditions, in¬ 
cluding those under the leader¬ 
ship of the later Major “Nadu” 
Jayal and Major H.N. Bahu- 
guna, in 1956 and 1970, respec¬ 
tively, had been unsuccessful in 
their attempts to scale this peak. 
The peak, surrounded by three 
of its satellites—^all above 24,000 
feet has been characterised as 
the most unapproachable peak 


amongst all the major peaks in 
India, owing to the presence of 
numerous ^aciers and absence 
of footholds to reach the sum¬ 
mit. 

Black Peak (6,286 metres): 
A four-member Indian school¬ 
boys' expedition reached the 
sumnut of 6,286-metre Black 
Peak on June 12. The Delhi 
Mountaineering Association bad 
sponsored the expedition. 

CRICKET 

England-New Zealand Tests: 
England arc one up in the two 
Tests played by them against 
New Zealand. 

In the first match, which 
concluded at Nottingham on 
June 12, England won by the 
close margin of 38 runs. Scores: 
England, 250 and 325 for eight 
dec.; New Zealand, 97 and 440. 

The second Test at Lord’s 
was drawn on June 26. Scores: 
England, 253 and 413 for nine; 
New Zcsd&ad, 551 for nine dec, 

(M.L.K.) 


SPORTSMEN IN THE NEWS (from August 1972 to July 1973) 


Achala Subetao Dev re 

*ia 

Kho Kho 

Keith Stackpoie 

• •a 

Cricket 

Ajit Wadekar 


Cricket 

Khushi Ram 

a a • 

Basketball 

AIck Metrevcli 


Lawn Tennis 

Krishnaraurlhy, P. 

eaa 

Hockw 

Alex Ma>er 

• •• 

Lawn Tennis 

Maharao Bhim Singh 

• •a 

Rifle-shooting 

Anand Amrithraj 


I.awn Tennis 

Majeed Khan 

aaa 

Cricket 

Ben Jipoho 


Track events 

Man Mohan Singh 

,,, 

Basketball 

Bevan Congdon 


Ciicket 

Manuel Aaron 


Chess 

Bhanwar Singh 


Swimming 

Mohammad All 


Boxing 

Bob Lutz 

, 

Lawn Tennis 

(Cissius Clay) 


(heavyweight) 

Bob Ma^sio 


Cricket 

Murari Lai 


Wrestling 

Bobby Fischer 

• •• 

Chess 

Nastaso flie 


Lawn Tennis 

Bobby Riggs 


Lawn Tennis 

Netra Pal 


Wrestling 

Chandreshwar Prasad Singh 

. 

Football 

Niraj Bajaj 


Table Tennis 

Chris Eveit 

• , 

Lawn Tennis 

Olga Morozova 


I .awn Tennis 

Dadu Chougic 


Wrestling 

Onny Parun 


l.awn Traims 

Dennis Lille 


Cricket 

Parveen Kumar 


Discus throw 

Dhilion, Capt J S. 


Shooting 

Ranbir Anand, Capt. 


Gilding 

Evonne Goolagong 

• •• 

Lawn Tennis 

Roger Taylor 


Lawn Tennis 

Farokh Engineer 


Cricket 

Rohan Kanhai 


Cricket 

George Foreman 

• •• 

Boxing 

(heavyweight) 

Satish Mohan 

Sat Pal 

... 

Biliiards 

Wrestling 

Gerd Muller 

• • • 

Football 

Shobha Murthy 


Badminton 

Gr^ Chappell 


Cricket 

Shyam Lai Salwan 

• ■a 

Weight-lifting 

Guido Monzino 

• ■ • 

Mountaineering 

Tom Okker 

a la 

Lawn Tennis 

Ian Chappell 


Cricket 

Tony Lewis 

a aa 

Cricket 

Indu Pun 


Table Tennis 

Trevor Thylor 

« aa 

Table Tennis 

Intikhab Aiam 

• •• 

Cricket 

Venkataraghavan, S. 

aaa 

Cridiet 

Jill Hammersley 

• •• 

Table Tennis 

Veuu, Hav. M. 


Boxing 

Jan Kodes 

• •• 

Lawn Tennis 

Vijay Amrithraj 

Vyay Kumar 

a a a 

Lawn Tennis 

John Snow 

• •• 

Cricket 

aaa 

Wrestling 

Keith Fletcher 


Cricket 

Vinoo Mankad 

aaa 

Cricket 
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THE 

COMPETITION MASTER 

IMOEX 

TO THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME 

(AUG. 1972-JULY 1973) 

Thousands of Valuable References on AH Topics classified 
for easy consultation into the following groups: — 

{1} National Affairi Cnrr.missiont CommittePi ft Oitjamsations 
(li) International Affjir<, Conferen''es Ornanmalions 

(III) Sfiorta 

fiv) Cuneni Genera! Know’edqa 
(v) Articles and hpottires 


Current Topics 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

(FNTRM-CABINKT 

C'abmel Kcshulllc 422 

Ccntr.ll Council of Minisicr«. 
(Feb 4, 1973) 421 

(ONSTITl riON & I AWS 

Honiis, Ordinance on 198 

Centre’s comperen,.c to inler- 
lerc with Slate Cabinets l()7 
(iiniDiissions of Imiuiiv Act, 
1952 450 

.' onstitutiori, Basic Stiuctuic 
ot 647 

( unsiitutioii (7ili AniciKlmunt) 

Act 704 

- (■’ltd Amendment) Aut 694 
(21th Amendment) \tt 116,694 
(2Sth Amendment) Alt 116,694 
(26th Amendment) Act 694 
-- (10th Amendment) Act 151,231 

- (list Amendment) Bill 

591, 605, 691 

- (12nd Amendment) Bill 656 

) ( S , Privileees of 286 

Judicial Res'iew, Pnnciple of 648 
Maintenance of Internal Secu- 

iily Act 116, 598 

MISA Section Declared Void 591 
Monopolies & Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act 640 


Noilh-Pasteiii Hill 1/iiiM‘isity 
Rill 669 

Parliamcni, Kelations wiih 
Judicial y 647 

Rulers' Privileges, latest Posi¬ 
tion 511 

Sharada Act 704 

State of Emergency 226 

Supreme Court, Appointment 
& Term of Judges 704 

- - Chief .lusticcs of India-- 
1950 to 1973 644 

— Golak Nath Case 333, 645 
-- History of 644 

— Kesaviinaml Bh.uali's Case 

■»66. 646 

-Constitution Amendments 

Impugned 64.S 

-Issues 647 

-Majority Veidict 617, 6.S9 

— Parliament’s Power, 647 

— Position and Powers 644 

Untouchabilily, What Gov i 
has done to remove 284 

Dhl'KNCIi 

Field Marshal, first Indian 366 

Indian Army Commands 465 

I me of Control in J A K 365 

Naval H Q . Rcoiaanisation of 

543 


I CONOMY 

Rink Nationalis.ifion. Kiief 


His’ory 228 

Fconomic Situation |97_ 475 
Food Front, Situation on 611 
Price Rise in 19'’2 561 

Rising Pi ices 8S. 198. 410, 6S2 
T.i>ks for 476. 561. 708 

FDrrVTlON 

I dueation t iis-s 111 Ke'.da 142 
Education I’l.in 32tn) ('loie 

I9‘y 2h0 

hXPOUrS \ IMPORTS 

I xpoits III 1971-72 149 

Impact ol Hollai C'lisi, 655 
Inipoit Policv for 1971-71 Sil 


Industrial PuMiuetKm aL I mk'ii. 

142 

KVrERNAL RFXATIONS 


Australia, Coming closei to 656 
Banifladi'sh, India and 309 

- - Indo-BangUdesh Fncndalvp 
ITraty 707 

- Olfcr to Pakistan 588, 680 
- — Relation, 251 

-Tiavellmg Pact 85 

Iraq, Indo-Iraq Trade 141 

Nepal, Indo-Nepal Tr.ide 
Pait 632 


PakotuH, India bans overflights 

no 
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— IndO'Pak Kclation> ^08 532 

-Summit 4,132,134 

-Top-Level Delhi Meeting 

140, 308 

-War, Events ledding to 512 

-Indun’s Aims 512 

-Strategy Behind India's 

victory 11 ^ 

— Simla Agreement 

-Delineation of 1 me of 

Control 252. 308 

-Difficulties in Implemen¬ 
tation 145 

-Plus & Minus Points 135 

-Test 5 

-Viewpoints 6, 84. 308. 707 

— Simla & rashkeiit, Dilference 
Between 134 

Sikkim, Developmentu in 585>. 

-- Indo-Sikkim >\grcemcnl 
Text 3i>2 

— Indo-Sikkim 1 reatv, 1950 641 
— Indo-Sikkim Treaty, 1973 690 
South I'lt'fnuhi, F strangenent 
with 309 

.Sovu'f Cnion, Agreement with 
on Sticni.e Ji. rcclinologs 

:W, 282 

— Indo-So\iet rnendship 
Tieatj IP), 346, 567, 695 

-Joint Commission 253 

■Sm I iinkii Relations with 5>>u 

L'K, Indo-L.K Ti.idc ,\gree- 
meni 420. 50R 

L'54, Indo-US Relations 

6 . 309. 590 

FINANCE 

Budget for 1973-74 476 

Budget, Deficit Financing in 

477, 561 

Deficit Pmancing, Increase in 85 
PL-180 Funds, Problem of 

6 , 534, 625 

Rupee, and Inieinaiional Mone- 


t.iry Crisis of 1973 56J 

Rupee, New Pains loi 478 

Slates. Os'cidiafts B> 149 

Sfei ling Crisis - -FfTccI on India 

10 

Taxation. 5th All-lndia Seminar 
on 664 

FOREIGN AID 

Debt Relief, Problem of 197 

Foieign Aid in 1973-74 477,56] 


Foreipn Aid Prospects 196, 254, 
310, 533 

Foicign Aid 1(1 boiirlh Plan 421 
Foieign Aid, Self-reliance and 566 
Foreign I xchangc, Problem ol 655 

INDIA AND ERC 


India and hFC 533 

India. LfTect of Bntain Joining 
ECM J67 

India's Trade & f hC 10 

EEC, Negotiating with 310 

EEC, Pact with 196 


NUCLEAR ENLRG3 & SPACE 
RESEARCH 

Atomic Energy, Progress of in 


India 214 

Indian Science Congiess, Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Session 369 
Nucleai Capacity, India’s 86 
Soense Plan, Draft 151 

Space I’logiamme, India’s 366 

PARLIAMENT 

Lok Sabha, btrcnpih of 149, 486 
Monsoon Session 84 

Sliver Jubilee ol Freedom 141 
VVintci Session of Parliament 251 

PLANNING 

Annual Plan, 1973-74 479, 654 


billh Plan Approach 198,254,523 
— Approach Approved 421 

- foreign Aid in 520 

- If Over-amhitious 583 

— Ill ihe Making 367 

— Minimum Nc^s Piogramme 

651 

- Objectives 350 

Resources for 350 

- 1 otal Outlay 350 

Fourth A. Fifth Plans Compa¬ 
rative Study 527 

Planning Commission, Ke-oiga- 
niscilioii of 375, 536 

POLITICAI PAKTIFS 

Indian National Congress Ses¬ 
sion, 7I'h 36S 

NaxalKcs. Blow to S7 

Political Parlies, Status of 603 
R.ashtnsa I ok Tantiik Jan.i 
9angh 60 1 

SOCIVLIST SOCIETY 


Vgricultural Land, Ceiling on 3] I 
Hintgel Soci.il Justice Progr,iin- 


mes 111 477 

Coic Scclni 577 , 628 

Emplo> meni Oppni tunities, 

Cleat ion of 368 

Industrial I icciising Policy, 
Modifications in 421, Sli7 


Joint Sestoi 142, 233, 326, 582 
Land Reforms, Tard> Pace of 61 / 
Mixed Economy 528, 580, 694 
Nationalised Banks, Boards of 


Dire 1 . tors for 375 

— Deposits in 375 

- Three Yea IS of 85 

Property, Urban and Rural 
Ceilings 286 


Public Sector Undertakings 665 
Urban I and. Socialisation ol 

86 . 311 

Urban Property, Ceiling on 

198, 311, 386 

Wheat Fiade, State Take Ovei 

536, 626 


vSTATES 


Bihar, Crisis in 681 

Mulki Rules, Controversy Over 
255, 707 

— Centre’s Formula 311, 397 


- History of Dispute 349, 582 
--Judgment 358 

Narmada Waters Accord 87 

North Fast, Reorganisation of 

171 

--States A Union Tcrritoiic*s 34' 
(Jrissa, Prcsiili it's Rule in 563 

Stales, Ovcic. i'!s By 149 

Tamil Nadu, Constitutional 
Crisis m 312 

11 P Comes Under Piosidcni's 
Rule 65fi 

COMMLSSIONS & COMMII II LS 

Vgiiculiuic, Nalional Comniis- 
^lon on 148, 311 

.Viitomaluxi (.nmmitlec Repoii 
92,233, 311 
Delimiiuiioii ( ommission 542,62- 
Diicvi laws I iiquiiv ( omniitice 
Repoii (^.inihoo Coinmitlcc 1 
2sii 313, 583, ■'09 
Dliawan Commission 59‘i 

I lonomiL Co-oidmation, C?abi- 
iicl Commillc'c on ’>2 

1 Lonomic Polks ('ahmet Com 
mittee on 92 

I Icciion Comiiii.sion, Fuikiions 
ol !-| 

Finance Commission ((iciiciali 13 
I inaiiLC C'ommission, Sislh 7,230 
311, K)5, 582, '09 
tianu.i I looil ( oniiol Commis¬ 
sion n, 3U 

khosla Comiiiitick' Repoii on 
Nalional \k,ulc‘mis 314 

I eg.il Aid to ihe Pooi, Comnm- 
tee oil 512,661 

M.il.ivija { ommiliee Repoii on 
Oil 13, 314 

I’as ( ommiiiion Fluid 3''5, 535, 
542 , 70s’ 

Pl.iniimg Commission 4i>5 

Planning < ommission, I uik- 
iions of 167 

Puhlii Seisice Commission. 

Functions of loh 

Rai CommillLt'RLpori ''61 319 
583. -1)9 

Raiamannar C'ommiilec )65 
Siirkar Committee on CSIR 4®' 
Space Commission 234, 3U 

Faiitt Commission 13 

Uncmplo>menl. Committee on 93 
Ijnemploynient Commillee 
Repoii 653 

UNtSCO, Indian National 
Commission tor t o-operalion 
wiih 13 

Waiiuhoo Committee, Interim 
Report on Black Money IU 

FACTS & FIGURES 

AgriLultural Incomu of India 20' 


C 'ar Prices I' 

Cars. Prodikiion ol in India 600^ 
Fmployment Statisiies 149 

F'acis A Figures 8 7 

Fish Producliun in India 6 OO 
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Foodgrains lurgel, 197344 668 

Income, Her Capita '<79 

Income Pei Household (lOU 

Linguistii. Map of India )66 

Pollution in Indian Ciliuo 06 ') 

Poveily, Facts & Figures I4‘) 
Powei Resources ot India 207 
Rupee Exchange Rate 149 

Shipping in India 375, 601 

Steel, India’s Output 665 

Iigei Population ol India 543, 60J 
I obaccu I \poris 66 ^ 

UNICll \id foi ('ii.Mien 6fiS 

OKGAMSATIONS 

nine Cioss ol livlia ''20 

Ccntul Hoard ot I ilin Censois 

3^-’ 

•Ccniie III Indian Fi.ide Unions 

59S 

*( eniial I iigiiiei.iina A OLsiens 
Buie.iu 541 

Coal Mines Aiiihoiitv (>6S 

C nal MIlle^ Oeselo'unent 
Institute 601 

t. oinptrolki Ht Auditor General 
ol India Sbb 

♦r loctronics & Radar Desclop- 
mcni I.stablishmcnt 662 

•Mousing & Uibin Develop¬ 
ment Corpoiation ^41 

•Indian Council o' Historical 
Reseat ch ?9H 

Indian Institute ul l.abuui 
Studies dOI 

•Indian National Scienliiic Do- 
cuineniaiion C'entre raO 

IruliJii Roads t ongiess tos 

Indian Statistical instiiiile <<01 

•lndo-1 ihet Uuidci 1 oicc (<62 

Inieinalion.tl \irpoiis \ulh«ii(s 
ol India M3 

lion Ore Board 486 

Manpossei Data Bank 432 

National Book Trust S75 

NCC, O'-ganis.ilion i>l S76 

•National Co-oiwraiiM Dcm 
lopincni Corporation 'tl 

National IiisiiiuU* of Com 
inuniiv Development 4iM 

National Inlcuiation Council 

601, ii'C 

National Producliviiv C'ouiicil 63'< 
•National Reseaieli A Develop¬ 
ment Coipoiation 662 

Nehru Yuvak Kendras 665 

Netaji Subhash Nation.il Insti¬ 
tute ol Sports 510 

North rastern Council 87, 212, 

114, 450, 709 

Upen National Univeisil> 4.32 

Public Investment Board 282 

Shipping Corporation of India 262 
State Trading Corporation 171 

*Steel Authority of India Llmit- 
<sd 428 

•The Aninials’Friend 428 

Fiadc Developninil Aulhoritv 6tS5 
Unit Trust ol India 56'7 
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PLANS & PROJECTS 

Baiisugai Project 601 

Beas Project 171 

Hokaru Steel Plant 200,282,332 
Hialimputia-Ganga I ink Canal 

54 . 1 , 626 

Broadcasting & Television, 
Development ul 601 

Cochin Shipyaid 312 

C’l.nsh Oil Exploration Ptograni- 
me 412 

. I ast Cjandak Canal 668 

Lrapluvment, Clash Piogiamine 
for 128 

Fertilizer Pioiecls, New 603 

(langa-C'auveiv Link 378, 5(i7 
M \L F.ictoo, New 544 

Indian Iridusiiial Vciituicv 
Abroad '<64 

i.immii-Pathankot Kailwav 

261, 3!3 

Naiora Atomic Power Station 

95, 3 32 

National Saicllitc System 668 
National Watci Grid Program¬ 
me 198, 282. 3 33 

Nuplex 603 

Oil Exploration Programme, 
Crash 432 

Dll Rchiieiv, Biggest 95, 333 
Open Lhnversiiy 290 509, 610, 668 
Port Development Piojecls 60 3 
Pro|cc I I iger (H) 1 

Public Sector Undertaking .528 
Rana Piatap Sagar Atomic 
Plant 151. D3 

Rocket Launching Station, 
India’s First 22s 

Satellite Instriulunal Ti-levicion 
l-xperiment (SITE) 663 

Sheva Dock Complex S.Feiue <>03 
Thicn Dam 378 

rv Cen'res in India s? 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

IN11 .RN vnt >N \i LCGNOM 3 

Asian Development Bank, 1972 

.59’ 

Dehis, Poor Nations 207 

Developed Nations -How thev 
can help others 372. 44‘) 
Dollar (.lists 704 

KM. Inlarged T'2, 399, 7 II 
- Reaction ol Super-Powers 
to Filial genient 41'* 

LI C, Biilaiii and ^6? 

— Summit 258 

GAll and Inleriiaiioi al Iradc 

483 

Industiial Production, Win Id 543 
liiternaiioiial Monetary Ciisis 

537, .562, 710 

— Impact on Developing Coun¬ 
tries 205 

IMF Monctjrv Relorm Coin- 
niiKce Meeting 537 

Realignment ot Currencies ~ 
Second 482 


Smiihsonian Agreement 639 
SOR's, IMF Repoit on Role of 

204 

SiciIingCiiMS 9,155,232 

World Bank. Function of Ill 

INnCRNATlONAL KLI \riONS 
Mlanlic Chatter, New 594, 
639, 691 

CFNIO, Rehiith of 661 

East-We-t Get man Treaty 317,398 
LgypI ..V Soviet Union A Bitter 
Trail 147, 319 

Egypt expels Russian Advisors '<0 
1-gypt's paich-up with Soviet 
Union 257 

ntliiopM-Siimalia Uoiin<lai> Dis- 
piiie 669 

1 urope, 3 oniinoii Sccumy for 
317, 660 

biitopean Securitv (’oiiference 595 
Kii'can Dcleiiie 9, 259, 317 
I il)>a to Join Egypt 90 

Pakistan A. Bangladesh 89, 373 
— Tile v'oniinonwealtli 566 
— Iraq, Bieak between 483 

- Simla Agreement 88 

Panama ('anal Dispute 626 
Rhodesia-Zambia Border, Ten¬ 
sion on 425 

SALT What it mcaru 147 

Singapore and Malaysia 660 
Sinu-Japanese Relaiions 89,146. 

201, 211. 317 

Sino-Japancse Sunimit, Signi- 
hcari'fi of 280 

Sino-Soviel Relations 258, 539 
Sino-l'S Relations 483, 566 

- Nixon's Visit to China 166 

- Peking Summit 315 

Sovici-L) S Moscow Summit 

118, 316 

Soviet Uni-'ii and US \—New 
I-quatio<i Bc-lwcen 711 

Soviet-U S Tiadc Agieemeni 257 
■vovict-Wesi Germarj Peace 
Treaty 116 

So.iel-Wcil G'.iinan Suininil 659 
I' K -Ice'iUid Di -pule 1 he ('od 
War 658 

l.'S \ cA France- N'xon-Poiiipi- 
'liiu Suuiinii 6.59 

NAIIONS 01 rill WORLD 

Imitubii. I abiiur Ciovernmeni 
m 374 

Hiw^llndesh, Birth of 111, 171 

and International Law 10 

— Cabinet f)05 

— Constitution 398 

- Mections in 441,488 

— Recognition of 348 

- V. hv separated from Pakis¬ 
tan 285 

-- Recogiiition ot and Bhutto .373 

- Smo-Pak Collusion Ag.ilnst 146 
China, World’s Third Largest 

Naval Power 541 

ham f. New Governinenr rn 11 

- Niic/ear Tests By 595 

- - Poiiiiial Parties in 464 


■iugusi, 197.1 
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//on. Aims Build-up 661 

Japan, Change in 11 

Military Policy 463 

— Nuclear Progress 149 

Ai w Zealand, New Government 

lu 449 

Pakistan, Attitude Towmds 
Sinil 1 Agreement 308 

— Constitution 374,427 

— Crisis in ^40 

— Fconomy 426 

— Internal Problems oSO 

— Swoop on Bengali!) 597 

Philippines, Marti.il I.aw in 


Uganda, Asians in 91, 230, 318, 

711 

— [Hack llitici of 202 

— Black Racialism 147 

U K, Plan to Check liillation 426 

— British hvercst Expedition 149 
U S. Arms for Pakistan 538 

— Congress V Nixon 681 

— Cost of Folly in Vietnam 430 

— Defence Budget 486 

— Piesidential Election, 1972 

Campaign 246, 256 

-Issues in 281 

— - McGovern tochalicnge 

Nixon 11 

— — Ke-eiection of Nixon 350 
-Second Inauguration of 

Nixon 426 

— Trade Bill, New 594 

— Watergate Scandal 593, 690 

Yemen, Unitication of 2S8 


TROUBLE-SPOTS 

Northern Iieland, Naiuie of Con¬ 


flict in 566 

Indo-China 

Cambodia, A Second Vietnam 596 

— Trouble in 690 

Laos, Truce in 481 

I'utnani, Agreement on U S 

Withdrawal from 424 

— Ceasc-fiie Agreement 507, 7lo 

— Cease-til e in 257 

— Chronology ot Events 469 

— Declaration, Text 484 

— I5iaft Peace Agreement 304 

— Falferng Cease-fire in 657 

- l.C C., Troubles of 203 

— Kissinger's Statement 370 

~ New Plan for 203 

— Nixon and 302 

— Nixon's 8-point Plan 242 

— On the Brink of Peace 315 

— Paris Parleys 8 

Pans Peace Agieement, Main 
Provisions 468 

-Partial Text 471 

— Problem 404 

— Red River Dykes on 90 

— Vietcong's Seven Point 

Formula 242 


IVe%t Asia, Arab Guerriilas & 


Israel 596 

— Feiment m 481 

— Murders in Munich 144, 202 

— Rigid Postures 658 

— lioubled 318,425 


UNITED NATIONS 

Bangladesh, Admission of 231 

Budget 149 

China. Membership of 465 

— First veto cast by 144 

— Why vetoed Bangladesh 

144, 703 

Country expelled from 630 

General Assembly, 27th Session 
204,281,.319,371..398 
— and Indian Ocean 397 

Members, New 110 

Secretary General, Appointment 
of 129. 630 

Sevunty Council, Addis Ababa 
Meeting 566 

--Membeiship 226 

— New Members .348 

— Panama Meeting 540 

— Veto Right in 566 

— Zambia and 539 

Word Disaimament Confciencc, 
Controversy 42b 

CO.MMlTTFJvS & COMMISSIONS 


Development, U N Committee 
on Planning for 13, 321 

Disarmament, Special U N. 

Committee on 600, 692 

IM r Committee of 20 149, 

320, .399 

Indian Ocean, U N. Committee 
on 542, 627 

lndo-Bi>ngla Commission on 
Education 13, 320 

Indo-Biingla River Commission 

320 

Indo-Soviet Joint Loononiic 
Commission 351 

International Commission of 
Control Sc Supervision 468 
International Controi Commis¬ 
sion 241. 282, 632 

Joint Military Cunimission in 
Vietnam 50*7 

Longford Comniisvion on Poi - 
iingraphy 206, 282, 320 

Natural Resources, U.N Com¬ 
mittee on 486 

Pearce Commission 118 

Science & Technology, IJ N 
Committee on 600 

Teriorism, U N Committee on 

600 

World Disarmament Committee 

508 

CONFERENCES. MEETINGS ETC. 

African Liberation Conference 429 
Algiers Non-Aligned Conference 
599, 663 

Apartheid, International Con¬ 
ference on 600, 691 

ASEAN Ministerial Meeting 

48S. 599 

Asia *72 148, 231 

Asian Peace Conference 664 
Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee Meeting 260, 351 


Comex V 147 

FCAFE Sliver Jubilee Session 32l 
hCAFF, 29th Session 60(i 

EEC Summit 206, 351 

Georgetown Conference 9| 
232. 3 ■’.(I 

ILO Session, 58th 6()t 

International Conference on 
Vietnam 468, 480, 56j 

Inter-Parliainciitaiy L^nion, 

112th Session bno 

Islamiv Foieign Ministeiv’ Con- 
fetcnce. Fourth .320, 542, 627 

Non-Aligned Summit, Ird ij 
OAU Summit, 1972 1.3, 321) 

OAU Summit, 1973 66-1 

One Asia Assembly 420, .'O' 

UN Confeiuncc on Human 

Lnviionmc'it 117, 3.'i 

UNCTAD-Ill 117. A’.l 


LI N Gciicidl Assembly Session, 
27lh 20-1, 281, 319, 371, .3vx 

World Bank Annual Meeting 1'' 
ORGANISATIONS 

♦4fio-Asian Rural Reconstruc¬ 


tion Oiganisation .541 

.\id-Indu (’oiisortium i 

* Lsian & Puulic Couiiul i. 

* A Man CIc.ii ing Union 6' 

Vsi'in Development Bank 6'!| 

Asian Development Fund O'c 

Colombo Plan ]i>ii 

Commonwealth 

[’CM, Members of 


* European Economic Cuin- 

munily 

PEC Monetary Fund 2liii 

Intcrndtional Coiiimitteu of the 
Red Cross 45(1 

*rnteindtiunjl Confcderalion nl 
free Trade Unions <•()' 

liiternutioiiul Courr of Justice (i(>' 
'Inlciiidtional Laboiii Oigam^L 
lion 12 

*lnlLind[ional Moiiclaiv 1 uiul 12 
Intc-po! 6'U 

Juie iiiiurn,iiionjl (>6' 

National 1 ibeiation i'lont 12 
*Oi>ianis,ition ol Afiican Uiul- 

(ft 

Palestine I iberatioii Oiganisd- 
tion 12 

Rehabilitation International 

262, 3sI 

Security Council, 1973 262,321 
South East Asi i Treaty Organi¬ 
sation 12 

* United Nations Disaster Reliei 

Office 5‘tK 

UN Environment Secretariat 39'1 
U.N. University 601, <>42 

World Bank, Keoiganisation ><> 

149^ 
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ATIU-ii^TICS 

AAH Chief, New 47 

Asian Championships 346 

Decathlon ?48 

Hammei Throw. Woild KcloiiI 

266 

Indooi Shot Put, New RuLOid 346 
IiidOKi Sprint, lOU yaids S46 
-- 800 metres 546 

— 800 m , World Maik M6 

Intoi-Univcisity Meet 434 

Javelin Throw, Women, New 
Record lb 

National Cioss Coiintiy Races, 

6th 152 

Naiional Meet 431 

Hole Vault Record New 47 

Hole Vault, World Iteeord 434 

Running, Three World Rccoids 

204 

Si hools National Meet 434 
.Shot Put—New National Rc-coid 

330 

Steeplechase 24 k 

Veterans 3,000 in race ?66 
W'omen, 200 m.. New National 
Mark .380 

Women. 1500 m , New Record 47 
Woild Records. 1972 330 

10 kin Walk, World Record 671 
3,0(X) Metres Race, New Nation d 
Mark Ihb 

3,000 Metres Stocpiechaic 434 

BADMINTON 

.Mahaiashtia Internaliopal Cham¬ 
pionship 33 s 

National Championship.s 374 

Thomas Cup 204. 265, 272 
Donor Dead 153 

- Diaw 46 

Uber Cup Ji> 

Women’s Iiiter-Universilv 
Championships 2(<' 

Woild Invitation I'k-uma- 

ment 33S 

B-VSKETBALL 

Asian Tournament 672 

Biitleiian Championship 266 

National Championship 43 

Hic-Asian Iitle 266 

Pre-Asian Tournament 672 

BILLIARDS 

National Title 435 

Woild Championship 380 

BOXING 

Asian Championships 204, 672 
National Championships 607 

World Cup 20>> 

World Heavyweight Cham¬ 
pionship, 1971 224 

World Heavyweight Cham¬ 
pionship 43S 

World Juntoi Middleweight 
Title 4.35 

World Middleweight Title 672 

World Title 16, 209 


(i1l<.S.S 


Game of 358 

Na'ional Title 4.34, 60/ 

World Championship 15) 

World Olympiad 46,2<iv 

C RICKET 

Auslialia I' West Indies Tests 

546, 6"0 

l).il Dam 265 

Ciickcicfs of the Year 606 

I'ngland V AusCialia lesls 

15,40, l.v) 

England V India .374, 1)3, 484 
England V Pakistan 546 

liani Cup 3)5 

Moin-iid-Dowla Gold Cup r(>5 
Pakistan V New Zealand 4S4 
Ranji Centenary .'04 

Ranji '1 rophy 606 

Saeed Ahmc*d 43 ’> 

Shee&h Mahal TiopI y 670 

Vi/ay Troptiy 4S4 

Women's National Champion¬ 
ship 606 

Women's W'orld Cup Tourn.i- 
ment 606 

WG Giace 184 

Woild Cup 346 

CYCI INC 

World Maiks 336 

KLVING 

W'oild RtcOids 16, 47, hl5 

1-001'B ALL 

\sian Youih Touiiuiiieni i<70 
( aleutta I eugue 46 

( hakola Gold Trophy 670 

Chiiw, Ban on Tours to 3 in 

DCM Touinament 2f><i 

Durand Cup 433 

GV Raja Meinor>al I rophy 670 
1 n A. Shield 266 

NngjccTiophy 670 

Naiional Championship 133, 374 
Ni/jin Gold Cup 16 

Hule’s lOUQth Coal 46 

Rovers Cup 484 

Sii Krishna Gold Cup 546 

Subroto Cup 3 33 

Vittal Trophy 60.’ 

GIIDING 

Crosb-Counliy H>mg lt> 

National Championship 6M 

GOLF 

British Open Championship 47 
(i.'imeol 243 

World Cup 3.36 

GYMN.ASTICS 

Aslan Youth Championship 671 
National Championship 374 

IIANDBALI 

National Championships 607 

HOCKEY 

Heighton ('up 606 

Bombay Gold Cup 545 


(juimil 1 rophv 

3)3 

Cjiiru Nun.tk )Aomcn’j louina- 

ment 

266 

Irilei-Lh ivcisiiy Clnnipioii- 


-Iiip 

431 

Invitaiioii 1 iMphy 

266 

Junioi Jawili.iil.il Nelli u 


1 lOphy 

.333 


Juiiioi National Ciianipioii.hip 

672 

Junioi Women’s I iin- 16 

M.ihai tja R.mjii mi.lIi (loM 
Cup 4)4 

NK.CTiophv 16 

Vfuiugappa Go'd Cup 266 

National Championshi,>s 545 

Nelliu Touinanicnl 380 

' lhaidulUh Ci.ild Cup 16 

Olympic Hi'Lkey learn, Indi.tii 15 
Hak Appeal 543 

HakisUm Raltnts 333 

.S.itini Tiophy 672 

Scindia Gold Cup 434 

Substitution Rule, New 313 

fummy bmar Gold C<ip I6,b72 

omen’s Natm.s-il Chimpioii- 
ship 380 

Woild Cup 434, 672 

JUDO 


Niitional Champ.ouship 

47 

KABADDI 

Asian ( hiimpionship 

47 

National C’liampionship 

)80 

KIIO KIIO 

Naiiiinal ( h.in"noii Inpi 

4.36 

MOIORING 

h.ist ytiik. in S.it 111 

(••’1 

MOI NFAIM ERINt. 

Hhagirail'i-ll 

16 

Blind Kenageis’ Kai 

672 

l)h.tukig-ii Heak 

671 

1 ion He.ik 

16 

M.in.i iii He.ik 

671 

Moiiin Lvei -.1 

'W,671 

HOLtr 

Hnltu Sm,^li 1 up 

3 36 

Sudan L .I'v 

3)6 

KIM K-SiiOOri.\(. 

LlCetlOIlS 

97 

National Championship- 

545 

SKIING & SKATING 

74. 129 

SWIM.MING 

Tnter-Vaisity Championship 266 

Karen Moras 

336 

National Ch.impionsli.ps 

3.36 

Hara Olympics 

153 

Services Championships 

266 

World Recoid 

97 

TABLE TENNIS 

Asian Championships 

379 

Corbillon Cup 

607 

Commonwealth Championships 

55) 

— Rankings 

671 
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National Championship 4.1 S 

New Rules M5 

World Championships (iU7 

TENNIS 

All-Weather Ball 6‘’i) 

Asian Chainpionsliips Jb, 2ii^> 
Asian Open Championship sst 

Australian Championships 43^ 

Davis Cup 96, 265, 60ti iwO 
Golden Racket 

Grand Prix CiK'uil 2to 

Hong Kong Haid Ci'iiit f'li >i'i- 
pionships MiK 

lonTiiiac 336 

Malaysian Chnmpl 0 l 1 ^l 1 lps 606 

U Thant Cup 1 3 

Wightman Cup 1^ 

Wimbledon ('liampKniship 1 s 

WOlid Doubles Title 670 

VOl.LhA BALL 

All-liidia louinament 6'’0 

Inter-Universily Champion'hi > 

3 3r, 

\\E1GI1TL1FTING 

Bharat Shree 4.sw 

National Championships 4Sn 

Press Lift Abolished 1 3 

Services Championshi ps 4 3 s 

World Marks, New '>7 

WRESIT ING 

Hind Kesan 336 

Maha Bharat Kesaii 16,607 
National Chompioiisli'p' nO- 

Kiistam-e-Hind 60/ 

World Cup 60'3 

YACHTING 243 

Heath’s Success 96 

IMPORTANT INIhRWriOSM 
FA ENT’S 
Asian Games 

Singiipoie to Most 1'3 


( uiiiiiiunweaith Games 


Ldmonton 

153 

( "Heullb & Asian (tames 

.546 

Munich Olympics | \\ Olympiad) 

('oiiiplcte Kcsul's 

187 

Cost ot 

671 

Indian (.'onlingem 

152 

Inicrn.itional Olympi, ( ominil- 

IOC 

209 

IOC Chiel, New 

152 

Olympic V'lnce 

241 

Outcome OiiC'Iumi^ 

23 t 

Rhodesi.i hAcliided 

152 

World Rccoids, Nc.v 

192 

Winter Olympics 

61 5 

MISCH 1 VNFOHS 


\biil Kal.iin \/ad lioplis 

26(1 

\i|una Awaid' ', IT3, 324. 641 


Nctaii Suhash National Institute 
ol Spoits 436 

Piomotion Plan toi Sports 3 3'> 
Sportsman'-. Code of Ifon.'iir 101 
Spoitsmen 696 

Spoits Round-up (/(ill M Pi'i 
1972) 322 

Spoits Terms 'X i 2. 22', 6‘>6 
Sports T roph ii‘« 6‘ij, 

IROPIIIKS 

Beightoii Cup (//f« 4ei'i 606 
Boinbav (ini I Cup (//-■. A f'li 54S 
I. Iiakola Gold Irophy 
(Footbatl) 1.70 

Coibillon Cup (TahU Jmnh) 

607 

Datis ( up (/(7i;i/vi 96 265 

1.06. 671) 

Diii.iiul I lip (/our6<i//i 433 

(i 'v Itaia Memt.rial lu'phv 

ihio'litill) 670 


Gulden Racket (Tennis) Sii 
Gurmit Tiophy (Hockey) 33^ 
I P.A Shield (rootball) 266 
Invitation Trophy (Hockey) 266 
Irani Cup (Cnrkei ) 335 

liinior Jawaharlal Nehru 
Trophy (Hockey) 335 

Muliai.ija Ranjil Singh Gold 
Cup (Hockey) 434 

MCC Tiophy (Hoikev) 16 

Mom-ud-Dowla Gold Cup 
(I'lUhet) 265 

Miiiiigappa Gold Cup (//oiAo’l 

261 ) 

Nagicc Iniphv (/f)i)/A<///l 670 

Nizam (lold Cup (Football) 16 
(ili.iidiillah Ciold t.'up (Uiuki i') 

16 

Pnlhi Singh Cuii (Polo) 336 
Raii|i Tiophy (Cr/i A'eM 606 

Roveis Cup (FfW/Art//) 489 

Sahni Tiophy (Hotkey) 672 
Scindia Gold Cup (/fee ^iT) 434 


Shcesh Mahal Tiophy (Cruket) 

670 


Sri Kllslllia (inIJ Cup i/oolhilll) 



546 

Siibiolo Clip (1 ooiball) 

3 35 

Sudan C up (Polo) 

3 3t 

1'honias Cup (Badminton) 


209. 

265, 672 

Tomniy Fmai Gold Cup 


(Hockey) 

l(., 672 

I I haul Cun (Tt will) 

153 

I’boi Cup (Biulniinion) 

16 

Vittal Trophy {football) 

607 

\'i//y Tiophy (Cnikct) 

189 

Wn<hlman Cup (Tenni\) 

15 

World Cup ((inket) 

54< 

Woilil ('up(//ii.-A< i) 

43),fr.’ 
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AARRO 

541 

ACU 

541,627 

ANZUS 

12 

ASPAC 

12. 541, 627 

BhSN 

432 

CFDB 

541 

CFL 

283 

CIA 

298 

CITU 

598 

CPHLRJ 

148 

CSIO 

l'’2 

EEC 

12 

rRDF 

662 

l.RTS 

92 

GSP 

541, 627 

HCG 

206 

HUIX O 

54) 

ICBM 

402 

ICCS 

468, 509 

ICFTU 

662 


II MR 

598 

ICRC 

450 

l( RISA 1 

206 

II.O 

12 

IIS 

3'19 

IMI 

i: 

1NS13( X 

o62 

iTBF 

662 

L ol < 

283 

MAO 

5')8 

MASI i< 

171 

MISA 

a98 

NCDC 

541,627 

NCST’ 

171 

NI I- 

12. 283 

NRDC 

662 

OAU 

662 

OCS 

598 

PIN t od' 

148, 520 

PI.O 

12 

PRRM 

542, 627 

PVSM 

I7J 

RPV 

598 

SAW 

428, 509 


SI MO 12 

SI I (- 663 

lAI 428 

TI.RIS 171 

CNDRO 598 

USMD 148 

11 n 598 

VAI 598 

WFP 598 

ANIMALS, BIRDS ETC. 

Animal, India's National 373 
Buds & Animals n4 

Blue Whale 428 

Blythe's Tragopan 605 

Bombay Duck 242 

('obia & Krait 357 

Gir Lions 543, 628 

Kiwi 5I9 

Peregrine Falcon 428 

Rhinoceios, Age of 641 

Yeti 451 

ANMA’ERSAKIES, DAYS ETC, 

All Saints Day 410 
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All Souls' Day 410 

May Day 465 

National Maiitime Day, lOth 598 
Navy Day 524 

Sanskrit Day 206 

Teachers' Day 206 

World environment D.i> 5U8 
World Population Yeai 282, 124 

anthropology 

Dinosaurs S7s 

Oieantopiltici.us 1 o>sils 

VPPLIANCKS & INSTRl'MFMS 
Air Conditioning PI 

Aii-Coolots A Air-Onulitionei - 

Ammonia-DiisLMi t ,ir i<ii-l 

Hicycle s-f 

r'lidiometcr I ’2 

InciiKitnr ill) 

iron I ling 1 /2, 12'' 

Rcfriger.itoi 16‘» 

SlercophoniL Sound SysiL'm 20 

Super Small rdeplione 6ilJ 

TcIcpiKiiiL 16'), 28'), 

Tank Respiiaioi P: 2»7, I 2 s 
Telcpi inter I ,’2 

Teleprinter .ind lele\ 4<>4 

Television Sel, Solid Sl.'ii 66') 

rhermomclei Instant J'-'» 

I okainak 20s i '>: 

rransfornicr P? 

VR1S 

Dantes, ^’la^.l..ll In-I' n I’ri 
(iandliara \il IKi 

Oat ha I \s 

(iueinicd |i>S 
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EXTERNAL 

RELATIONS 

Simla Agreement anil \fter 

After the lndo-P«ik coiillicl 
of December 1971. Iiului took 
the initiative cowards undoing 
the elTects of the fighting Mis. 
Lndira (iandhi, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India invited President 
Z.A Bhutto ol Pakistan loi a 
summit meeting in Simla where 
an agreement designed to res¬ 
tore normal relations between 
India and Pakistan vvaswoiked 
out and signed on July 2, 1972, 

Simla Agreement, Main Pro¬ 
visions: The mam points in the 
agreement signed m Simla weie: 
(/) Pakistan undertook end 
the policy of conlronlaiion 
against India and to begin 
working for harmonious rela¬ 
tions to achieve duiabic pk.ace 
(ii) The two sides agreed to dis¬ 
engagement of troops and le- 
turn of occupied temiory acioss 
recognised international bor¬ 
ders, leaving the slants qua ,is on 
December 17, 1971 intact m 
Jammu and Kashmir, (i/i) Both 
sides undertook noi lo engage 
in any action seeking to altei 
the actual line ot control uni¬ 
laterally. (iv) Both sides agreed 
that Indo-Pakistan dilferences 
are to be settled by peacelul 
means through bilateral negotia¬ 
tions or by any other peaceful 
means mutually agreed upon, 
(v) Both sides reiterated their 
faith in the U.N. Charter, (n) 


Resumption ol normal contacts 
111 coinmuiiications, liavcl laci- 
lities, trade etc The agree¬ 
ment was ratified by Pakistan on 
July 13, and by India on July 
28 

After the Agrvemeat: The 
Simla Agieeniciit was one yeai 
old on Jul\ 2. I97.t Biiiduiing 
this period no pi ogress had Iveen 
achieved towards normalisation 
of relations between the two 
countries The mam obstacle 
was Pakistan’s failuic to recog¬ 
nise the changed realities in ihc 
sub-continent 

ObistacleB in Implementation: 
I he lactors which hindcied re¬ 
turn to normalcy m the sub¬ 
continent were, (i) Pakistan’s re¬ 
fusal to recognise Bangladesh 
.ind attempts to link the issue 
with release of Pakistani pii- 
soners of vvai in India (.u) creat¬ 
ing difficulties in the delineation 
of the line of contioi m Jammu 
and Kashmir hii) Pakisiuii's re- 
tiisal to do anything about a 
|oint Indo-Bangladcsh offer to 
repatriate all civilians (n) in¬ 
terminable hedging on the part 
of Islamabad on another joint 
Indo-Bangladesh offer for a 
three-way exchange of prisoners 
of war and civilians in Bangla¬ 
desh and Pakistan, (r) Revival 
of Pakistan’s complaint before 
the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation about India's ac¬ 
tion in banning overflights by 
Pakistani planes on Indian ter- 
ntoiy. fw) Pakistan's action m 


filing a suit in the World C’ouii 
to rcslrain India from liansfer- 
rmg to the custody ol Bangla- 
tlcsTi lor trial 195 Pakistani 
pnsoneis i>f war being held in 
India. 


Indu-Baugladosli Oiler tu Pakis¬ 
tan 

In April 1973, India took an 
iiiipoitant initiative towards 
breaking the stalemate which 
had ovci taken Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions alter the signing ot the 
bimla agreeinciu After a senes 
ot high-level talks and discus¬ 
sions in Dacca and New Delhi 
the Government ol India and the 
GuvctnmeiU of Bangladesh 
jointly announced on Apiii 17 
the offer to Pakistan of an agree¬ 
ment on “simultaneous repatiia- 
tion” of prisoners of war aiul 
civilian internees -except those 
required in Bangladesh to be 
tn^ on “criminal charges’’ (noi 
war crimes), and of the Bengalisv 
in Pakistan imd the non-Benga¬ 
lis m Bangladesh who had dec¬ 
lared allegiance to Pakistan. 
The two Governments announc¬ 
ed that they were taking the ini- 
iiative “to reduce tension, pro¬ 
mote friendly and harmonious 
relations in the sub-continent 
and work together towards the 
establishment of a durable 
p e a c e". The announcement 
sought to make it clear to Pakis¬ 
tan that the Joint Indo-Banglu- 
desh offer was in the nature of a 
package deal to be accepted ox 
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rejected in toto. But m the ftrst 
instance, Pakistan refused to go 
along. Initia] reaction in Ra¬ 
walpindi indicated that the pack¬ 
age deal was not acceptable to 
Pakistan and could not form n 
basis for negotiations A state¬ 
ment issued in Islamabad on 
April 20 referred to “the difli- 
cultics inherent in the terms ol 
the Delhi Declaration". Pakis¬ 
tan also did not rdish the idea ol 
having to discuss with India the 
issue of Bengalis detained iii 
Pakistan, even though it uas 
not in a position to discuss tlie 
matter wiih the Government of 
Bangladesh before it recognised 
the new regime m that country 

Instead of coming forwanl 
with a positiNc response, Pakis¬ 
tan did several things to queer 
(he pitch for the talks. For 
instance {a) On May 6, a large 
number of Bengalis living in 
Pakistan were rounded up and 
were taken to far oiT places lo 
be kept in camps, possibly as an 
attempt to pressuiise Bangla¬ 
desh against bringing P<ikistaiii 
war ciiminals to trial (/;) Shoit- 
ly theieaftcr, Islamabad loiigcd 
a complaint with the Inteina 
iional Gourl of Justice against 
the proposed transfer h_\ Indi.i 
of Pakistani prisoners of war to 
Bangladesh (c) Pakistan also re¬ 
activated a case it had filed wath 
the ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organisation) againM 
India’s decision banning Pakis¬ 
tani planes overflying Indian 
lerritory 

f All this created an impres¬ 
sion that Pakistan was not in¬ 
terested in norniuiising the situa¬ 
tion. But in the l ittei half of 
lime, her attitude appcaaM to be 
changing and by the first week 
of Inly 1973, high-level talks bet¬ 
ween the two countries appeal¬ 
ed to be a distinct possibility 

Oesclopments in Sikkim 

, The trouble which engulfed 
Sikkim in April 1973 could be 
traced to the antiquated politi¬ 
cal system which had b«n in 


vogue in that state since 1953. 
That system gaverin the State’s 
Legislative Council equal re- 
presentaiion to the immigrant 
Nepali who comprise 71 per¬ 
cent ol the population and Uic 
Bhulias and Lcpchas of Tibetan 
oiigin who constitute the rest. 
Lvci since, the JNepalis had bem 
agituimg fisr recognition of Lht 
"oiic-nian one-vole’' principle 
and lor moic pivwcrs bcinu given 
to the C ouneii As against that, 
the Bliiiiias and Lcpchas had 
been on the side ot the ( hogyal. 

The immediate cause of the 
troui'Ie was the general elec¬ 
tions held m the mountain- 
kingdom 'll lami iry I**?? When 
the results were declared, the 
Nepali immigianis who consti¬ 
tute 71 percent ol the popula¬ 
tion tound that then repicsenla- 
tive** would be in a hopele-.'* 
minority in the State Council. 
Tins g.ive rise to a popular up¬ 
rising and almost total break¬ 
down Ol law and order. Th'.' 
( lio.-v.il appealc'd to New Delhi 
toi niLeivention Aftei India') 
Li oops had icstorcJ law and 
order (he C h<>gyal lequc-stcd the 
(joveinnu'nt of India li' seiui a 
scnii>i ofin-ial to lake ovci the 
adiiiinisliutuin and lo restore 
polilK.il stability also T h e 
Government of Ind'a scpt Mr 
B S Das iis .Vdnnnistralor 
Thereaflci, Mi Kevval Singh. 
India's I-(.reign Secielarv held 
talks with the Chogyal and 
Icadcis of the political parlies 
111 Sikkim 'Vs a lesiill an ag- 
leciiioiU was evolved, providing 
1 01 closer association of the 
Governiiic'it of Indi.i with the 
deiiiivuraiisation of the legiine 
and the proi.ess of constiintioiial 
icfoiin ill Sikkiin 


lutlo-Sikkim Ficatv of 1973. 

Provisions 

The s.ihcnl provisions ot the 
Indo-Sikkim treaty ol 197^ aie 
(i) The Chogviil will be the con 
stitutional head (ii) There will 
be a I cgislative Assembly to 
pass laws and an Bxecutive 


Council to administer those laws 
(ill) Lleclions will be based on 
adult franchise and the “one 
man one vote” pnncaple (iv) 
Assembly will be elcot^ every 
four years aivl dections will be 
fair and tree conducted under 
the supervision of a representa¬ 
tive oi the hiection Commission 
(»f India (v) The F.vecuiivc 
Council will be appointed by 
the Chogyal on the advice of 
the Chief Evecutivc who will 
always be a n(>miiice of the 
Government ol India (vil The 
I .'gislalivc Assembly will not 
dis,.uss the Chogyal and mem¬ 
bers of the ruling family, mat- 
teis ponding before law-courts, 
•ippoinLment of the Chief Exe¬ 
cutive and members of the |udi- 
ciary and matters concerning 
the icsponsibilities of the Gov- 
cinmcnt of India undei the ,ig- 
reeincnl. 


Ke'ations Witli Sri l..anka 

India and Sii Lanka are 
good neighliouis Vet occa- 
s'oiiuilv minor iiritaiils threaten 
to undermine good relations. 
Towards the close ol Apiil 1973, 
Mrs. bvJna Gandhi spent three 
days in lUc island republic dis- 
(.ussing matters of common 
inleiest with Mrs. Siriinavo 
Band.iraitdike. the Prime Minis- 
tei ot Ceylon 1 he talks cen- 
tiecl ii-und the following issues: 
(/I A loview ol the working of 
the Shastii-Siriaiavo Agiecment 
of on persons of Indian 
nigin m llie island lepublic. 
Vevouling lo the agieenient, 
Indi.i was to accept 525,000 
p(Mplc of Indian origin from 
i evlon Only 4 lakhs are re¬ 
ported to have applied so fat 
and out ot them not more than 
7(1.000 liave been repatriated. 
I.ikcwise Sii l^nka was to have 
assimilated .HHl.oOO such peo¬ 
ple by now but only 40,000 have 
been granted Sri Lanka citi¬ 
zenship. (ii) Kachchativu 
island presented a “seasonal 
problem" The island comes 
into the news only in the first 
quarter of every year when 
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Indian pilgrims \isit it. For the 
rest of the year it is forgotten. 
(in) Ways of developing more 
balanced trade bet\«een die two 
countries. In its trade with 
India, Sri Lanka has an atherse 
balance of Rs. 20 crores every 
year. (iV) Policies in the in¬ 
ternational sphere. 

As a result of llic nicctinp, 
ditTercnccs over implcnicnta- 
tion of the l%4 Indo-C’cyloncsc 
agreement vcie resolved Rc- 
gaiding the Kuchchativii is¬ 
land, It was decided that the 
matter would be settled through 
discussion s. Possibililic.s of 
greater co-operation between 
the two countries in the spheres 
of tr.ide, comnuiniealions, in¬ 
dustrial development, iirigalK n 
and power wcie esplorevl The 
two Prime Ministers agreed that 
the creation of a peace-zone in 
the Indian Ocean would be a 
positive step towaids icducing 
tensions in the region. 

EXPORT TRADE 

ladti-ll.K. Trade Agreement 

As a resul' of Britain's e i- 
teiing the European Fconoi.iic 
Coinmunitv, the Indo-Biitish 
trade agreement ol Pity stood 
terminated with efTect Irom 
January 1, 197t This meant 
an end to prclcrcntial Ire.itmeiil 
being extended to Indian goiKls 
imported into the U.K To 
cushion the shock this could 
have administered to India's 
export trade, India sought some 
transitional arrangements 

As a result of high-level talks 
held in London in January |97J, 
agreement was reached between 
the representatives of the two 
Governments in terms ol which 
If) Britain agreed to muintam 
the status quo under the 1949 
Jndo-Brilish Tiadc Agrceincnl 
for another eleven months and 
to cMend preferential treatment 
to Indian goods imported int5 
the U K. until the beginning of 
1974, and (ii) to phase out tariff 
preferences over a period of 


four vears from January 1, 
1974. ■ 

The live-ycar hmc-tabic 
would not involve any change in 
the case of India's cxporls of 
bulk tea to the U K. The Bri¬ 
tish Gcncrnmcni was also re¬ 
ported lo he ready to co-operate 
in providing facilities for mar¬ 
keting of India’s unin.inutac- 
lured tobacco bv tobacco niaiui- 
facUiiers m the U.K. Rut it 
was ncni-commiKiil in response 
U) India's demand for minimal 
interference with conditions foi 
impoi'.ing jiile lexliles and eoii 
into ilic British market. 

INDIA & l-’K’ 

l‘onsci|uciit upon Britain 
joining the ('omnu>n Market, 
some coricctivc measures be¬ 
came neecssary to protect In¬ 
dia’s export inteie'.ls Unless 
such measures vveie worked oiM 
ami adopted, there wore chances 
that as much as 58 pcKcnt tif 
India’s expoits ti> Britain should 
be adversely affected India, 
therefore, has been '-ccking a 
trade agreement with ihe Jiuio- 
pcan Economic Community. 

Initially the innvc came up 
agaiii'-i opposition fiom some 
Membcis of the Comiminity, 
but on \pril 3. PlTt I ineign 
Ministcis of the eouiUiics ic- 
presented in the Conimnnity 
instiiicled Ihe ffiC Commis¬ 
sion to eimcludc a five-year 
trade agicemcnt with I n d i a 
touching the following points- 
fl) Incorpora turn ol agiecmcnts 
on cotton textiles, jnte and othei 
ci>minodities eailicr concluded 
between EFf' and India (2) 
Coiisolid.itioii of tariff cuts 
granted by VVX' on various 
small Items hke lea and pepper. 
(3) Incorpoiaiion within the ag¬ 
reement o<’ the trade side of 
bilatc/al deals between India 
and countries which are mem¬ 
bers of the F..E.C. (4) The estab¬ 
lishment of a joint Commission 
to consider possibilities of work¬ 
ing out and reaching such agree¬ 
ments and to make appropriate 
suggestions for increasing trade. 
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lodia and the Dollar Crbis 

The U.S. dollar was devalu¬ 
ed by 10 percent on February 
13. 197.3. Two days later, t.e.. 
on February 15, the Economic 
Policy Committee of India'.s 
Cabinet decided that the parity 
of the Ru{^ with the £ would 
bo maintained at Rs. 18*967 
lixed m December 1971. Soon 
afterwards the £ sterling began 
to fioiit upwuid in relation to 
the dollar, and it led to a slight 
rippieciatiOM (nearly 3*7 percent i 
in the value ol the rupee ii.v-a- 
1 IS Ihe dollar. The Committee 
was of the opinion that a', 
change in the dollar-pound rale 
iKid been small, no change was 
called for in the position of thf 
rupee. 

At one lime onc-lhird ol 
India't loicign cxeh.inge re.sci 
VOS were kept in dollars. Bui 
for some time past, the Reserve 
Bank ol India had been cx 
changing its dollars iiuo We‘'i 
German marks and J.apanesc 
yen \t the lime the dollai 
was devalued for a second time 
India had only 4*80 peicent ol 
her reserves or nearly Rs. 3-1 
Cl ores in dolkirs 

However, India did sufici 
some losses because in view o\ 
tlie revaluation of the yen anil 
the West German mark. In¬ 
dia’s debt liability to those 
countries increased. Towards 
the end of 1972, India owed t‘> 
Japan 156,000 million yen cqui 
valent lo 520 million dollars 
Rut by March 19,1973, owing to 
Ihe inlet vening readjustments *i 
(ho value of the dollar and tin- 
yen. liability had gone up in 
600 million dollars. 

India's Exports—-Impact of Dol¬ 
lar Crisis 

’fhe steadily deteriorating 
position of the U.S. dollar ui 
the international money mai- 
kets hit India’s exports. Tho 
happened because the fall in the 
value of the dollar has meant a 
revaluation of the Indian rupee 
In the beginning of 1973. IW 
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Indian rupees were equal to 
12'39 U.S. dollars. In the be¬ 
ginning of June 1973, the same 
amount was equal to 13*61 U.S. 
dollars. This has made Indian 
jute goods in the U.S.A. dearer 
than similar gcods from Bangla¬ 
desh. At the same time as the 
rupee has become dearer, the 
rupee value of India’s exports 
has declined. 

Fluctuations m the interna¬ 
tional money market have hit 
India in another way. Mosi of 
India’s export contracts aic 
drawn up in dollars. In terms 
of the appreciated rupee, the 
v.alue of these contracts has fal¬ 
len by 10 percent since Janu¬ 
ary last. But confracii for im¬ 
ports (most of which are on 
credit) are usually nominated 
in the currencies tif the countries 
Iroiu which goods arc imported 
fiiid they are mostly from h.ird 
currency areas where par values 
have gone up i/.s a-vis the dol¬ 
lar. 

For example, India exports 
ir.ui ore to Japan and the con- 
nacls are drawn up in <h*llars 
‘iuice the Japanese currency, the 
\cn lias appreciatcii nearly 40 
percent t’/y-«-i7A the dollar, Ja¬ 
pan has to pay much less for its 
imports of iron ore Irom India. 
Hut India has had to pay nearly 
4t) percent more for the mobile 
I'll drilling platform she has im- 
porled from Japan, bccrusc that 
contract was in yens. 


ECONOMY 

I'asks Before India’s Eionomy 

The tasks before India's 
economy listed by the Union 
I inance Minister, Mr. Y.B. 
fhavan, while presenting the 
budget proposals for 197V74 
were : (1) Inflationary press iwcs 
have to be contained through a 
judicious combination of de¬ 
mand management, increased 
pt eduction of basic wage goods, 
^iid the strengthening of the 
public distribution system (2) 
m order to improve growth 
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prospects, vigorous efforts have 
to be made to increase Hie rate 
of savings and investment (3) 
greater viability on the external 
front, which can be achieved 
through higher exports and res¬ 
traint on imports (4) a rapid 
increase in employmcnl oppor¬ 
tunities, both in rural and urban 
arcus, (0 make an adequate dent 
on the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment (.*>) Deteimincd cffoits aie 
ncccss.iry to reduce disparities 
ill income and consumption and 
to secure greater social justice, 
and programmes designed to 
provide minimum basic ameni¬ 
ties to all citizens must be ex¬ 
panded in scope and coverage. 


The Price Spiral 

In the course of one year up 
to May 1973, prices in India 
were reported to have liscn by 
ncaily 20 percent -the group 
must affected being “food arti- 
clea”. The index number of 
wholesale prices which stood at 
192*2 (base 1962- Uy*) on M,iy 
6, 1972 had gone up to 228*3 
by May 5, 1973. Accoiding ti» 
Mr D.P. Dhar, Union Minis- 
tci for Plaiipinf. from 1950 to 
1964 the use in puces had been 
hardly two perceii* per year and 
in certain years even less than 
two pcrceiil but in 1973-74 the 
incicase had been c.\iraordinary. 

Factors Responsible: J’ut- 
ting across the Government’s 
point of view in the Lok Sablui 
on May 19, Mr. Dhar listed the 
following factors which have 
been instrumental in precipitat¬ 
ing a price-spiral (i) a more tlian 
tivc-foid inciease in the country’s 
defence budget since the debacle 
of 1962 iii) the wars with Pa¬ 
kistan (ill) the Bangladesh crisis 
of 1971 (ir) projected expendi¬ 
ture of nearly Rs. 400 crorcs on 
drought relief anil (v) inescapa¬ 
ble resort to deficit financing. 
Another reason very often put 
forward by supporters of the 
Government’s point of view is 
the machinations of those op¬ 
posed to the socialistic policies 


and pro^ammes of the Govern¬ 
ment like nationalisation of 
banks, wheat trade take-over 
etc. 

Critics of the Government, 
however, hold that the present 
situation has been brought 
about by (a) large-scale deficit 
financing in the first few weeks 
alter the financial year, as indi¬ 
cated by the massive increase in 
net bank credit made available 
to the Government by the Re¬ 
serve Bank and the rise in money 
supply to the public without a 
corresponding increasse in pro¬ 
duction (b) lack of guts, clarity 
and determination or the politi¬ 
cal will to hold the price-line 
(c) permitting a parallel black- 
moncy economy to go on operat¬ 
ing (d) the dubious success of 
the green revolution (e) failure 
of the Government to take strict 
action against hoarders and 
bluck-marketccrs under the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act (f) Lack of seriousness 
among politicians upto Chief 
Mini.stcr level as also among 
bureaucrats to implement the 
declared policies of the Govern¬ 
ment ig) taulty, ill-conceived 
half measures going by the name 
of policy (ft) collaboration 
among high government offi¬ 
cials, big business and politicians 
anxious to maintain the status 

i/ii.i. 

Slituatiun on Food Front 

Before the Khanf harvest of 
1972 came in, India had 13*6 
million tonnes of foodgrains 
available for the public distri¬ 
bution system. The system was 
under maxiniufn pressure from 
July to October when keeping 
in view a sudden upward trend 
in prices, the monthly releases 
from It were stepped up to 1*1 
million tonnes. 

At the beginning of this 
year, the public distribution 
system in the country had an 
opening stock of 3'4 million 
tonnes only and with state take¬ 
over of wheat trade, the procure- 
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ment target had been fixed at 
8*1 million tonnes. But there 
was further deterioration in the 
situation as (i) this year the 
pressure of demand on fair 
price shops started building up 
from May onwards, and with a 
bigger number of such :>hops 
having been opened, the monthly 
oiT-take went up to 1*5 million 
tonnes («) in view of the indif¬ 
ferent success achieved by the 
procurement drive, the target 
has had to be scaled down from 
81 million tonnes to 6 million 
tonnes. 

In the beginning of June, the 
stocks were reported to be nearly 
4*3 million tonnes and wheat 
procurement till that time was 
not expected to have exceeded 
three million tonnes. With a 
monthly outflow of 1*5 million 
tonnes, these supplies could not 
meet the requirements e\en up- 
to the end of October. The 
Government therefore had to 
revise its estimates of needed 
imports of foodgrains at least 
thrice since the beginning of 
the year. 

Imports: To begin with, 
arrangements were made to im¬ 
port 2 million tonnes. But as 
soon as the decision was an¬ 
nounced, world wheat prices 
hardened. Even so, the quan¬ 
tity was imported. Thereafter, 
in April 1973, when the situa¬ 
tion in Maharashtra threatened 
to go out of hand, it was de¬ 
cided to import another 2*5 
million tonnes and that was done. 
In the first week of June when it 
had become clear that procure¬ 
ment of wheat was not pro¬ 
gressing according to plan, ii 
was decided to import another 
2 million tonnes—making it 
6*5 million tonnes in all. 

PLANNING 

Fifth Five-Year Plan 

Outlay; Over the whole of 
the Fifth Plan period (1973-74 
to 1978-79), the approach paper 
drawn up by the Planning Com¬ 


mission envisages a total out¬ 
lay of Rs. 51,165 crores—Rs. 
35,595 crores in the public sec¬ 
tor and Rs. 15,570 crores in die 
private sector. 

Resources: According to 
the planners, the outlay for the 
Fifth Plan is not over-ambitious 
as, unlike the earlier plans, it 
includes investment undertaken 
each year in replacement of 
depreciated assets. It will of 
com sc be necessary to mobilise 
additional resources to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs. 6,000 crores of which 
the share of the States will be 
Rs. 2,400 crores. The Centre 
hopes to mobilize its share by 
raising another Rs. 2,500 ciore 
in direct taxes, and the rest in 
indirect taxes, by reducing sub¬ 
sidies on food and by increasing 
the contribution made by pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings. 

The planners’ calculations 
about resources are based on 
the following assumptions (i) 
that we shall be able to achieve 
an annual growth rate of 5*5 
per cent in domestic product, 
(/i) that industrial growth will 
be at a rate .somewhere between 
8 to 10 percent per year, {m) 
that prices will remain stable, 
and fiv) that the rates of taxa¬ 
tion will not be reduced. 

The approach paper also 
mentions a foreign exchange gap 
of Rs. 3,000 crores which, it 
suggests, has to be met by in¬ 
creasing exports and borrowing, 
if aid IS not iorthcoming. 

Main Objectives: The over¬ 
all target sought to be achieved 
through India’s Fifth Five Year 
Plan is an annual growth rate 
ot 5*5 per cent. In exports, the 
planners have recommended 
that efforts should be made to 
ensure a growth rate of 7 i»r 
cent per annum, so that with 
growing import substitution, the 
country can attain the objective 
of ‘zero net-aid’ by 1978-79. 

tn general terms, the objec¬ 
tive is to achieve the twin goals 
of self-reliance and removal of 
poverty. The emphasis there¬ 


fore, will be on agriculture, key 
and basic industries and industries 
producing goods for mass-con¬ 
sumption. The plan documeni 
incorporates a “minimum needs 
programme” estimated to cost 
Rs. 3,300 crores so that con¬ 
sumption level of the poorer se.:- 
tions of society can be raised 
and at the lowest level at least 
30 per cent of the population 
can attain a “more satisfactory” 
level of living. 

Fifth Plan—Minimum Needs 
Programme 

The approach paper for the 
Fifth Plan envisages an outlay 
of Rs. 3,300 crores for the im¬ 
plementation of a minimum 
needs programme all over the 
country. This programme 
covers elementary education, 
services of primary health cen¬ 
tres, rural water supply, rural 
roads, electrification of villages, 
housing sites for landless laboui- 
ers, slum improvement and nu¬ 
trition. Recently, the Planniii ', 
Commission issued instruction', 
to States about the formulatio.i 
and implementation of the pro 
gramme. The Cominissio.' 
said that it is not merely a mat- 
tei of allocating ccriain amounts 
of money to various departments 
but also involves assigning quotas 
of work to be carried out in a 
fixed period of time. The out¬ 
lays on different heads must k 
related to detailed prograinru^ 
and fixed targets of pcrlor- 
mance. At the same time ope¬ 
rational details e.g. phasing)|i'' 
the programme, materials re¬ 
quired, the employment poten¬ 
tial, methods of implementation 
and the agencies to be entn hi¬ 
ed with its execution should Iv 
specified. 

Annual Plan, 1973-74 

The annual plan for 1973-74 
—the last year in the Fourth 
Plan—involves a total outlay oJ 
Rs. 4,364*24 crores out of wlii« 
the ^ntre’s share will be R^ 
2,294*40 crores and that d 
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States & Union Territories Rs. 
1,992-41 crores. 

I'or financing the Plan, the 
Centre will mobilise additional 
resources to yield Rs. 33S crores, 
the States will raise Rs. 347 
crores; external assistance has 
been estimated at Rs. 448 crores, 
and another Rs. 32 crores will 
come from the PL-480 assistance 
programme. 

Objectives: The declared 
object of the Plan is “accelerat¬ 
ed economic growth in the 
framework of greater social jus¬ 
tice and economic self-reliance.” 
In agriculture, the aim is to pro¬ 
duce 115 million tonnes of food- 
grains, 9*50 million tonnes of 
oilseeds, 13-50 million tonnes 
of sugarcane, 6-50 million bales 
of cotton and 5*60 million bales 
of jute. In power generation 
capacity will be stepped up from 
17 53 million kw in 1972-73 to 
19-457 million kw in 1973-74. 
In industrial pr>'>duction, em¬ 
phasis will continue to be on 
hotter utilisation of existing ca¬ 
pacity in steel and fertilizers. 


Modifications in Industrial Li¬ 
censing Policy 

On February 2, 1973, the 
Government of India announced 
ceitain modifications in its in¬ 
dustrial licensing policy. The 
important changes made are: 
(i) Henceforth all Industrial 
■mils having assets worth not 
less than Rs. 20 crores would be 
regarded as “larger industrial 
jpouses”. (ii) Nineteen indus¬ 
tries have been declared open 
for being taken up by larger 
industrial houses and foreign 
concerns, though in the matter 
of giving facilities for setting up 
those industries the Government 
would go on giving perference to 
competent small and medium 
entrepreneurs who would also 
he encouraged to produce mass 
consumption goods. (Hi) Under- 
^ takings having fixed assets worth 
* npto Rs. 1 crore would conti¬ 
nue to remain exempt from li¬ 
censing provisions, (iv) The 
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existing policy of reservation for 
small-s(»le industries would be 
continued, and co-operatives 
would be encouraged to take up 
processing of agricultural raw 
materials like sugarcane, jute, 
cotton and production of ferti¬ 
lisers and consumer goods, (v) 
Proposals for establishing units 
in the joint sector (which means 
with equity participation by 
Government) would be accepted 
on merits, with the condition 
that the Government would as¬ 
sume an effective role m guiding 
policies, management and ope¬ 
rations. 

CONSTITUTION & 
LAWS 

Constitution (.31st Amendment) 
Bill 

The Constitution (31st 
Amendment) Bill was passed 
bytheLok Sabha on May 8 
The measure seeks to amend 
Article 81 of the Consti¬ 
tution. It propo.scs raising the 
upper limit for represeiiiation of 
States and Union Territories in 
the Lok Sabha from 525 to 545. 
Under the Bill the upper limit 
of representation of the States 
goes up from 500 to 525 and 
that of the Union Territories 
decreases from 25 to 20. The 
amendment will also ensure that 
any readjustment and allocation 
of scats made by the Delimita¬ 
tion Commission does not de¬ 
crease the number of seats at 
present allotted to each state. 
It also excludes the States of 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Aruna- 
chal Pradesh and Mizoram from 
the purview of the constitutional 
provision for reservation of scats 
in the Lok Sabha for Sche*lulcd 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes 
on the ground that thc^e States 
and Union Territories have pre¬ 
dominantly tribal populations. 

Constitution (32nd Amendment) 
Bill 

The Constitution (33nd 
Amendment) Bill introduced in 


the Lok Sabha on May 16 seeks 
to make the business of floor¬ 
crossing in legislatures unat¬ 
tractive. The Bill is aimed at 
amending Articles 75, 101, 102, 
103, 164,190,191, and 192 of the 
Constitution. Among the pro¬ 
visions in the Bill are (/) Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament or State 
Legislatures who defect from 
the party on whose ticket they 
had been elected or from the 
party they join after an election 
will be disqualified in) legisla¬ 
tors who defy party whips, wlule 
voting should be disqualified 
(if<) The final decision to unseat 
a Member should rest with the 
President or the Governor as 
the case may be, provided a 
reference is made to him by the 
party concerned (iv) Legisla¬ 
tors who resign from a political 
party as a result of a split m 
It may not be disqualified (v) 
The presiding ofilcer of a legis¬ 
lature can accord recognition 
to a party only if it has at least 
onc-fifteciith of the total mem¬ 
bership of the House (I'l) After 
the registration of a splinter 
group as a separate party, none 
of its members can be penalised 
for disobeying the whip of the 
parent party. 

The measute was criticised 
on the ground that it ignored 
some recommendations made 
unanimously by the Committee 
on Defcction.s, e.?., limits being 
placed on ^he size of ministiies. 

Kesavanand Bharati’s Case 

In 19/2 a batch of six writ 
petitions was filed in the Sup¬ 
reme Couit of India by Swami 
Resavanand Bharati, head of a 
religious math in Kerala, two 
former Indian princes, and two 
coal-m i n 1 n g companies and 
othei s. The petitions raised the 
common question of the con¬ 
stitutional validity of the 24th, 
25th, 26th and 29th amend¬ 
ments. The amendments have 
the effect of empowering the Par¬ 
liament to amend the Consti¬ 
tution of the country, to abridge 
or take away the fundamental 
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rights guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution and to remove from be¬ 
ing challenged before the courts 
certain legislation violative of 
fundamental rights. The peti¬ 
tioners contended that in pas¬ 
sing the amendments. Parlia¬ 
ment had exceeded its powers. 

Kesavanand Bharati's case 
provided the first opportunity 
after the Golak Nath case for a 
major constitutional review by 
the Supreme Court of India. 
The bunch of writ petitions was 
originally placed before a bench 
of five judges but since a review 
of judgements handed down ear¬ 
lier by the Supreme Court was 
involved and the questions rais¬ 
ed were of grave importance, the 
Chief Justice, S.M. Sikn J., 
placed them before a constitu¬ 
tion bench of 13 judges. 

The verdict was pronounced 
on April 24, 1973. A majority 
of the Judges (nine out of thir¬ 
teen) constituting the Bench 
held that Parliament has the 
right to amend any part of the 
Constitution including that em¬ 
bodying fundamental rights but 
this right is circumscribed by 
the condition that the “basic 
framework” of the Constitution 
IS not destroyed. 

The basic framework of the 
Constitution was described by 
Mr. Justice Shelat and Mr. 
Justice Grover as embodying 
(i) the supremacy of the Consti¬ 
tution (//) republican and de¬ 
mocratic form of government 
and the sovereignty of the coun¬ 
try, (ill) secular and federal 
structure of the constitution 
(<v) demarcation of power bet¬ 
ween the legislature, the execu¬ 
tive and the judiciary, (r) the 
dignity of the individual secured 
by the various freedoms and 
basic rights in Part III and the 
mandate to build a welfare 
state contained in Part IV of the 
Constitution, and (vi) the unity 
and the integrity of the nation. 

The verdict in Kesavanand 
Bharati’s case thus brought the 
Supreme Court back to the posi¬ 
tion It had taken in the Gopalan 


case of 19S0 when it had been 
held that Parliament was all 
powerful. Mr. Justice S i k r i, 
the Chief Justice, however, quali¬ 
fied the Parliament's competence 
to interfere with fundamental 
rights with the opinion that 
“Parliament has no power to 
abrogate fundamental rights 
though it can amend, adjust or 
regulate them as long as the 
ri^ts are not destroyed in the 
process.” 


COMMISSIONS & 
COMMITTEES 

Agriculture, National Com¬ 
mission on: The National Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture headed 
by Mr. Nathu Ram Mirdha 
presented to the Government 
on August 21,1972 four interim 
reports on (Ij a housing scheme 
for farm labour (2) production 
forestry (3) soil survey and a 
soil map of India, and (4) po¬ 
tato seed. Regarding housing 
for agricultural workers, the 
Commission outlined a ten- 
year scheme to provide house 
sites, land for cattle-sheds etc. 
for five million landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers at a cost of 
Rs. 37-5 crores. The Commis¬ 
sion suggested a changeover 
from the present conserval ion- 
oriented forestry to a dynamic 
programme of production fores¬ 
try to meet the requirements of 
wood and wood-based industries. 
On soil-survey, the Commission 
recommended that a soil map 
of India must be prepared with¬ 
in 10 years. 

Delimitation Commission: 
has been set up under the Deli¬ 
mitation Commission Act of 
1962. The Commission will (i) 
redivide each State into terri¬ 
torial constituencies for elect¬ 
ing members to the Lok Sabha 
and the Legislative Assemblies 
(if) Fix again the total number 
of seats in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly of each State, and (Hi) 
rc-adjust the alllocation of seats 
to the States in the Lok Sabha. 
The Commission is headed by 


Mr. Justice J.L. Kapur. 

Direct Taxes Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee Report: The report of 
the Direct Taxes Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee headed by Mr. K.N, 
Wanchoo, former Chief Justice 
of India, was presented to Par¬ 
liament on March 20, 1972 
The Committee held m its report 
that the first and foremost rea¬ 
son for tax evasion in India is 
the prevalence of high tax rates 
Among the important measures 
recommended by the Committee 
for adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were: (i) reduction 
of the maximum marginal rate 
of income-tax inculding sur¬ 
charge from the prevailing 97 75 
percent to 75 percent; (ii) an 
enquiry into the usefulness oi 
otherwise of all existing con¬ 
trol, licensing and permit sy.s- 
tems; (lu) a uniform tax on agii- 
cultural incomes—the tax to be 
at par with the tax on other in¬ 
comes; (/!’) replacement of exist¬ 
ing sales tu.x by additional excise 
duty; (v) allotment of a perma¬ 
nent account number to each 
tax-payer for use in transac¬ 
tions involving amounts abuse 
Rs. 5,000 ; (vi) A family con¬ 
sisting of husband, wife and 
minor children must be treated 
as a unit for assessment; (mi 
The basic exemption limit for 
c.state duty should be raised 
from Rs. ^,000 to Rs. 2 lakh^ 
etc. 

Finance Commission, Sixth: 
The President of India appoint¬ 
ed the Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion on June 28, 1972—mucij 
before time, firstly because finan¬ 
cial issues had started straining 
the Centre-State relations and 
secondly because in giving its 
award, it had to keep in view 
the requirements of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan which was be¬ 
ing dratted. Among other 
things, the Commission was ask¬ 
ed to review (i) Centre’s scheme 
for giving grants to States for 
plan projects (H) policy and pro¬ 
cedure in regard to financing 
relief operations in State in the 
face oil natural disasters (in) 
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modalities of shaiing of certain 
revenues between the Centre and 
the Stales (iv) Resources posi¬ 
tion of the Centre keeping in 
view the numerous liabilities it 
has to meet. 

The Commission has been 
asked to submit its report by 
October 1973. Presided over 
by Mr. Brahmatianda Reddy, 
it has as members: Mr. Justice 
S.'iddad Abul Masud, a judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, Or. 
B.S. Minhas, a Member of the 
Planning Commission and Or. 
I.S. Gulhati, Senior Fellow i>f 
the Cciitic for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum. Mr G. 
Kamachandran, Joint Sccre- 
t.iry in the I'lnanco Ministry, is 
the Comiuission’s Member-Sec¬ 
retary. 

Pay Commission, Rccommcn- 
•lations Of The 'Iliird: Among 
me more impoitant recommen¬ 
dations made by the Third Pay 
Commission were (i) that the 
tniniinum wage for an adult with 
two dependents should be Rs 
196 p.m. (ii) that the nunihcr of 
pay-scales in vogue in the Cen¬ 
tral services should be reduced 
from .^00 to 80. (/n) that pav- 
scalcs be fixed in relation to tiie 
12-monthly index average of 
200 (taking 1960 as UK)), and 
that dearness allowance may be 
paid as and when the 12'month- 
ly average of the index uses by 
8 points in future, (ii) that the 
maximum amount of pension 
and death-cum-rctirement gra¬ 
tuity may be increased, andwhen 
Jliie average of the index of cost 
of living rises by 16 poini:>, per¬ 
sons who retire after March 1. 
1973 may be given relief amount¬ 
ing to 5 percent of their pen¬ 
sion. (v) that in order to attract 
outside talent to the middle 
ranks of the services, a ccitaiiv 
percentage of the vacancies aris¬ 
ing in the Junior administrative 
grade in the f.A.S and other 
class 1 services should be filled 
by direct recruitment. (vO fur- 
’ thcr liberalisation of facilities 
like city compensatory allow¬ 
ance, h o u s e-rent allowance. 


leave and travel concessions, 
children’s education allowance, 
travelling and daily allowances, 
etc. (r/i) an insurance cover of 
Rs. 5,000 for each employee on 
payment of Rs. 5 p.m. The 
Commission also recommended 
curb on overtime work.ng and 
an increase of half an hour per 
in working hours in government 
olficcs 

Raj Committee Report; The 
Raj Committee on Taxation of 
Agricultural Wealth and In¬ 
comes which subiTutted its re- 
poil on October 31, 1972 made 
the lollowing rcLuiTinicndations; 
(/) Replacement of ihe ‘.ysicm of 
land rexonue at present picvail- 
ing by an agricultural holding 
tax (AHT), initi.illv on holdings 
with a rateable \alue of Rs. 
5,(i00 and abo>’c (/i) The AHT 
to be levied on opcralioiud 
holdings on a family basis, (in) 
The AHT ‘hould be supple- 
lUQiitcd with a tax on agriciil- 
tura! pioperty as also on capital 
gaiii'. ari.siiig out of transactions 
III such propeity. (/v) bor lax 
purposes, income derived from 
agriculture should be partially 
integrated with non-agricnltiiral 
income, (r) The incidence of 
taxation on btUh agricultural 
incomes and wealiii should 
bioadly be the .same (r/) AMT 
should be introduced bv the 
States Ihemheixes (vn) lor tix 
purposes, incomes of huslvuid 
and wife should be clubbed, and 
the family made the tax unit, 
(vi/i) The Hiniin llndi,.de(l 
Family should no longer be 
accepted as a tax entity, (/.x) 
Irrigation water should be priced 
to cover costs without clcincnt 
of subsidy (y) Fxemption f'om 
income-tax at present axail.ibie 
to incomes from livestock breed¬ 
ing, poultiy and d iiry-larniiiig 
should be withdrawn (a/) Each 
Stale should have a I and ('om- 
mission to acquire land and pro¬ 
mote development proi.-as. 

Space Commission: Govcip- 
nicnt of India has 'Ct up a 
Space Comniission "to promote 
•rapid development of activities 


connected with space science, 
space technology and space ap¬ 
plication." It will advise the 
govtrnnienl on policies on outer 
space, and implement those 
policies. It has been set up 
on tlic model of the Atomic 
Lncrgy Commission and the 
Electronics Comnu.ssioii and 
will report directly to the Prime 
Minister. Proi. Satibh Dhavan 
Director ol the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore has been 
selected to head the Commis¬ 
sion, and to be Secretary m the 
Space Department. 

Unemployment Committee 
Report: The Expcit Commit¬ 
tee on Uneiuploymcnt headed 
by Mr B. Bliagavati, M P., 
apponiied in 197ti submitted its 
report to the Government of 
India on May 15. Among the 
major rccomnieiidalions made 
by the Committee were (i) pio- 
vision in the plans lor special 
employment gcneratiiig scheme 
even it the money has to be 
found by levying a special cess 
(II) Stoppage of overtime work¬ 
ing and more recruitment (»;) 
Unemployment Insurance («■) 
Setting up of a National Com¬ 
mission on llnemploynient (r) 
Vocalionalisiii'.; education and 
(vi) encouragement of labour- 
intensive industiics. 

ORGANIZATIONS etc. 

Coal Mines Aulliiaity: or 
C.M.A 's I holding company 
sponsond by the Government of 
India to ensure co-ordinated 
development of non-coking coal 
mines and then modernisation 
to meet the growing demands of 
the iiulu.stiy. It has been set 
up on llic pattern of the National 
Coal Board of Biitain. It is a 
high-povvcrcd body, having a 
Lirge measure of autonomy m 
the selection of personnel, and 
plamuug and cxcvulion of its 
prnjccN. 

Iron Ore Board: was set 
up by the Government of India 
on January 27, 1973. It is an 
autonomous body created to 
(Contd. on page 79) 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY 

TROUBLE-SPOTS; Cease-fire in Vietnam—Truce in La(«—Trouble 
IN Cambodia—Asians in Ug\nda—The Panama Canal Dispuie—The Cod 
War. international RELATIONS: Re birth of CENTO-Soviet- 
West German Place Treaty—East-West German Twsaty-New Atlantic 
Charter—Common Security for Europe—Sino-Japanesb SuMMir—U nited 
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tional Trade. AROUND TIIE WORLD; Four more Years For Nixon-- 
The Watergate Scandal--Iranian Arms Build-up—Consiiiuiion of 
Bangladesh. 
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OF Control and Supervision -IMF Committee of 20— India and Bangla¬ 
desh Joint River Commission -U.N. CoMMirrEB on Inihan Ocean -U N. 
Committee on Science & Technology—World Disarmamint CoMMirn-E. 
CONFERENCES, MEETINGS Etc.: Colombo Plan C^onsultativl Com¬ 
mittee Meetinu— E.E.C. Summit—Human Environment, U.N. Conference 
on— OAU Summit, Tenth -Paris Conferiincb on Vieinam. ORGAN1S4- 
TIONS: Aid-Indu Consortium—Colombo Pi.an - International Court 
of JusncE -OAU— Rehabilitation International -Security Counch, 
1973—U.N. Environment Secretariat— U.N. University. 


TROUBLE-SPOTS 

Cease*flre in Vietoam 

The peace-talks which had 
begun in Pans on May 10, 1968 
to bring the prolonged conflict 
in Vietnam to a close led to a 
cease-fire agreement being sign¬ 
ed on January 27, 1973. The 
agreement was signed by Mr. 
William P. Rogers (U.S. Sec¬ 
retary of Stale), Mr. Nguyen 
Duy Trinh (Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnam), Mr. Tran Van 
Lam (Foreign Minister of South 
Vietnam) and Mme. Nguyen 
Thi Binh (Foreign Minister of 
the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam). 

The agreement provides that 
the truce will remain in force 
indefinitely, and that it will be 
supervised and enforced by an 
International Commission of 
Control and Supervision man¬ 
ned by troops and supervisory 
personnel from Canada, Poland, 
Hungary and Indonesia. It also 
provided that within 30 days of 
the signing of the cease-fire ag¬ 
reement, an international con¬ 
ference would be convened in 


Pans to work out guarantees for 
peace in Indo-China. (see Con- 
ferences and Meetings). 

On its part, the U.S.A. 
pledged not to continue its 
military involvement or inter¬ 
vention m the internal af¬ 
fairs of South Vietnam, and to 
dismantle all its military bases 
in South Vietnam within sixty 
days of the signing of the agree¬ 
ment, and also to withdraw all 
U.S. military personnel in South 
Vietnam within the same time 
limit. The North Vietnamese 
agreed to release all American 
prisoners of war within sixty 
days of the signing of the cease¬ 
fire agreement. Along with the 
U.S.A., they also recognised the 
South Vietnamese people's rigjit 
to self-delcrnunation as sacred 
and inalienable. The agree¬ 
ment also provided that the 
troops pf South Vietnam and 
the PRG (Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government) of South 
Vietnam would remain where 
they were at the time the cease¬ 
fire came into effect. The two 
governments agreed not to ac¬ 
cept the introduction of troops 


or any war-materials into South 
Vietnam except periodic replace¬ 
ments. They also pledged that 
they would achieve national 
reconciliation and accord. 


Truce in Laos 

Laos is sandwichcil between 
North Vietnam and Thailand. 
The country owes its indepen¬ 
dent existence to the break-up 
of what was once French Indo- 
China. But almost ever since 
It came into existence, it has been 
involved with a spill-over of the 
Vietnam conflict. The commu¬ 
nist side in Laos or the Pathet 
Lao has been led by Prince 
Souphanouvong while the Gov¬ 
ernment forces are under the 
control of Prime Minister Prince 
Souvanna Phouma. 

A major part of the coun¬ 
try along its border with North 
Vietnam is under communist 
control. The Pathet Lao for¬ 
ces come to occupy the strategic 
Plain of Jars every year and 
even though they withdraw in 
summer, Government forces are 
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not able to mount a successful 
counter-ofiTensive. 

The two princes had been in 
correspondence with each other 
for a long time about the condi¬ 
tions for a cease-fire but no ag¬ 
reement could be reached as 
long as Prince Souvanna refus¬ 
ed to call a halt to U.S. bomb- 
1 n g. The position, however, 
underwent a radical change af¬ 
ter the Vietnam cease-fire agree¬ 
ment, The U.S.A. began to 
insist on a disengagement. The 
prospects for a rapprochement 
were further brightened by 
threats to Prince Souvanna’s 
position developing in his own 
hand-picked National Assembly. 

On February 20, a cease¬ 
fire agreemeiil ending the war in 
Laos and creating a new na¬ 
tional union government was 
signed in Vientiane by the t\.o 
factions. It came into eifect 
on February 22. The agree¬ 
ment called for a halt to all 
military activities by the two 
sides on their present positions. 
It ended all intervention by the 
Laotian Air I’oicc and by U.S 
bombers. It also piovided foi 
the simultaneous crealior of a 
provisional Government of na¬ 
tional union and a polilic.d coali¬ 
tion council with the Pathet 
Lao, the Riglit Wing and “neu¬ 
tralists favourable to peacj ’ 
participating. 

Trouble in Combodia 

The U.S.A’s active involve¬ 
ment in Cambodia dates back 
■ to 1970 with the coup against 
Norodom Sihanouk. A month 
later. President Nixon moved 
U.S. troops into Cambodia, 
ostensibly to destroy Victcong 
sanctuaries which, it is said, 
have yet to be found. The Ame¬ 
rican troops left a couple of 
months later but they left be¬ 
hind large contingents of South 
Vietnamese soldiers. It was said 
that the SouUi Vietnamese would 
help the Cambodians to fight 
communist infiltrators. But as 
a matter of fact they were there 
to fight against Cambodians who 


supported Sihanouk, the depos¬ 
ed leader. 

By the end of May, 1973, the 
insurgents were reported to be 
exercising effective control on 
nearly 85 percent of the coun¬ 
try. The Government of Mar¬ 
shal Lon Nol in Phnom Penh 
had virtually lost eontiol, and a 
part of the army had revolted 
because the soldiers were not 
getting their salaries. Even m 
the face of all that, the Nixon 
administration was bombing the 
country to halt communist in¬ 
filtration. 

Simultaneously, top nego¬ 
tiators of the U.S.A. and North 
Vietnam vvere meeting in Pans 
to find a way out of the impasse 
On May 27, 1973, it was learnt 
that the U.S A. had proposed 
an intra-Cambodian settlement 
of the conflict, and end to U.S. 
bombing of the country and 
withdrawal of North Vietna¬ 
mese troops from it. On June 
14. agreement was reached that 
the USA, North Vietnam, Sai¬ 
gon and PRG must put an end 
to all mililaiy activities in Cam¬ 
bodia and Laos 

Meanwhile, opposition to 
Pie->idcnt Nixon’s policies in 
Cambodia had been growing 
within the U.S. in the last 
week of June 1973, the Congiess 
passed legislation cutting olf all 
funds for the bombing of Cam¬ 
bodia at the end of 1973 fiscal 
>car which ended in the U.S.A. 
on June 30. But the legislation 
was vetoed by President Nixon. 
A compromise was, however, 
arrived at on July 1 when Mr. 
Nixon signed a law cutting off 
funds for the bombing of Cam¬ 
bodia after August 15, 1973. 
There were indications that Mr. 
Nixon would try for a political 
settlement in Cambodia by Au¬ 
gust 15, but would make a 
request for new funds if such a 
settlement was not reached by 
that date 

Asians in Uganda 

Before August 8, 1972 Ugan¬ 
da had a population of about 


80,000 Asians, mostly descen¬ 
dants of Indian labourers who 
had been brought to the country 
by Its British rulers from 1896 
onward for constructing the 
Mombasa -Lake Victoria 
Nyanza railway line. In course 
of time, the Asians who were 
generally belter educated, more 
enterprising and hard-working 
than the Africans, developed 
profitable business-interests m 
the country. By the lime Ugan¬ 
da was declared independent in 
1962, they were running four 
out of five businesses in it, and 
virtually monopolising the coffee 
and cotton trades. When the 
British left, nearly 23,000 Asians 
applied for Ugandan passports, 
but the rest chose to retain their 
British citizenship. 

The dawn of fiecdom in the 
East Afiican states witnessed 
the rise of Africanization in 
those countries. Over the years 
the Asians' frugality, ability, 
willingness to work hard and 
enterprising spirit had made a 
substantial contribution in 
building the economies of the 
Afneun countries. But at the 
same lime, the economic supe¬ 
riority achieved by the Asians 
generated leelings of jealousy 
among the Africans and the 
social exclusiveness of the Asians 
roused their anger. This anti- 
Asian feeling among the Afri¬ 
cans was fully exploited by the 
statesmcii in powei to divert 
the people’s attention from fai¬ 
lures of the administration. 

Oil August 9. 1972, Presi¬ 
dent Idi Amm of Uganda served 
notice on more than 60,000 Bri¬ 
tish Asians, Indians, Pakistanis 
and Bangladeshis to leave Ugan¬ 
da within three months or by 
November 8. He revoked the 
entry and residence permits of 
all non-resident Asians. The 
only exceptions were doctors, 
lawyers, owners of mdustrid 
and agricultural enterprises and 
certain other c.atcgories of pro¬ 
fessional people. He charged 
the Asians with economic sabo¬ 
tage, and engaging in smuggling 
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and blackmarketeering. Amin 
decreed that the businesses be¬ 
longing to the Asians who were 
being thrown out would be 
turned over to Ugandan Afri¬ 
cans. 

Biitam reacted boldly and 
accepted responsibility for the 
Asian Britons including the obli¬ 
gation to admit them to the 
U.K. The government of Mr. 
Edward Heath also got into 
touch w'lth llie Commonwealth 
countries and others to seek 
their assistance in resolving the 
human problems created by 
President Amin's decision. 
Several among the countries 
thus contacted otfered to help 
by jgieeing to admit small num¬ 
bers of expelled Asians. 


The Panama Canal Dispute 

The Panama canal zone has 
been under IJ S. control for 70 
years. A treaty signed in 1903 
gives tbe U S.A. rights “in per¬ 
petuity” over the canal. But the 
Panamanians have for long been 
showing resentment against that. 
The dispute came up before the 
Security Council at its meeting 
held in Panama in the latter half 
of March 1973. The Council 
had before it three draft resolu¬ 
tions on the subject. One of 
these called for a new treaty 
governing the future of the 800 
km. canal zone. Another reso¬ 
lution wanted the Council to 
lay down guidelines for a new 
treaty between the U.S.A. and 
Panama. The third recoiumend- 
ecLmodernisation of tbe present 
Atlantic-Pacific link or the con¬ 
struction of a new sea-level canal 
through Panama under Pana¬ 
manian sovereignty, jurisdiction 
and administration. 

But when a modified resolu¬ 
tion inviting the U.S.A. and 
Panama to continue their nego- 
tations on a new treaty for the 
Canal “m a spirit ot friendship” 
was put to vote, the U.S.A. 
vetoed it on tlie ground that it 
sought to use tbe Purity Coun¬ 
cil to influence tbe clauses of a 
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future treaty which should be 
negotiated bilaterally. 

The Cod War 

During the months under 
review, two members of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation), r»z., the United King¬ 
dom and Iceland ail but went to 
war against each other over 
fishing rights m the North At¬ 
lantic. Fishing occupies a very 
important place in the U.K.’s 
economy which has been suffer¬ 
ing from lising food prices for 
some time now, British traw¬ 
lers have been regularly fishing 
for cod in t!ie cold waters near 
the Arctic Circle upto twelve 
miles from the coast of Iceland. 
In 1972, twenty one percent of 
the total British ciUch of fish 
came from that region. 

In September 1972, Iceland 
unilaterally announced that its 
territorial waters extended 50 
miles out to the sea instead of 
the customary twelve miles. Tins 
was rejected by the U.K., but 
to begin with, London adopted 
a conciliatory attitude. It sug¬ 
gested that the matter should be 
taken to the Tntcrnation.il Court 
of Justice. It even offered to 
reduce Us annual catch by near¬ 
ly one-third. But the Govern¬ 
ment of Iceland did not agree. 

Iceland’s case is that Us 
fisheries which yield 80 percent 
of Us exports are its main na¬ 
tural resource and it cannot real¬ 
ly afford to allow the huge fish¬ 
ing vessels of highly industria¬ 
lised nations to come as close to 
its coast as twelve miles. It is 
reported to be wailing to bring 
the dispute hcli>rc the U.N. 
Conference on the Law of the 
Sea due to be convened in 
Santiago, Chile in 1974 There 
it may get powerful support 
from t|)e countries of the third 
world. 

Meanwhile, NATO allies 
were following developments in 
the cod war with some concern 
because Iceland occupies a key- 
position in the NATO defence 


network as the main base foi 
monitoring tbe movements ot 
Russian submarines. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Rebirth of CENTO 

The 20th Ministerial Coun¬ 
cil meeting of the Central Treaty 
Organisation was held in Tehe¬ 
ran in the second week of June, 
1973. Member countries viz., 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Britain 
and the U.S.A. were represented 
by their Foreign Ministers. The 
meeting marked Pakistan’s first 
full-scale participation at a Coun¬ 
cil session for some years now. 
Pakistan was reported to be 
seeking a revised role for the 
Organisation that would take 
into account “the new threat 
from Soviet treaties with India 
and Iraq and from insurgency 
movements in the Gulf region.” 

The meeting welcomed the 
new atmosphere of detente deve¬ 
loping Ml the world but said that 
the participants found that nw 
justification for winding up their 
alliance born of the cold wai. 
It decided that subversion ami 
tlie 15-year old Soviet-Iraqi 
treaty was “a serious threat it) 
the regional members”. Av- 
cording to a press release issiieil 
after the meeting, “The Russo- 
Iraq treaty of April 1972 pro¬ 
vided for the Soviets ‘training ol 
national cadres’ and the supply 
of armaments to a country that 
had not hidden its hostility t«/ 
the three regional countries.* 
Russian Navy could also use 
Iraqi ports on the Persian Gull' 
the waterway from which the 
UK had withdrawn in 1971 
Iraq’s oil was also available i<> 
the Soviet Union.” 


Soviet-West German Peace 
Treaty 

On May 17, 1972, the West 
German Bmdestag approved 
ratification of the non-aggres¬ 
sion treaty which Chancellor 
Willy Brandt had negotiated 
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with the Soviet Union in Angust 
1970. The agreement has been 
dewribcd as a peace-treaty bet¬ 
ween West Germany and Russia 
marking the close of World War 
n in eastern Europe. 

Tn terms of the treaty, the 
two countries agreed to re¬ 
nounce the use of force against 
each other, and accepted exist¬ 
ing boundaries in East Europe 
including Poland’s western 
frontier along the Oder-Neisse 
line. The Soviet Union accept- 
eA the position that West Ger¬ 
many retained the right to make 
efforts for the reunification of 
Germany. As far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, the treaty 
holds the promise of fulfilling 
several important purposes of 
its foreign policy i.e.. pulling 
away Bonn from U.S. influence 
to some extent, facilitating the 
convening of a European Secu¬ 
rity Conference, and casing ten¬ 
sions in Europe which enables 
Russia to give closer attention 
to the Chinese menace on her 
southern border. 


East-West German Treaty 

On December 21, 1972 the 
two German States, viz., the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany) and the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic (East 
Germany^ signed a ‘good neigh¬ 
bour’ treaty to regulate future 
relations between them. The 
Treaty accepts the principle of 
the two German states as a basis 
and provides, among other 
things, for (/) equality of rights 
fir) respect for independence and 
territorial integrity of each other 
(ill) non-interference in the in¬ 
ternal and external affairs of each 
other (iv) ri^t of the German 
people to self-determination (v) 
neither state to represent the 
other in international forums. 
The treaty was signed on behalf 
of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many by the country’s Minister 
of Slate, Mr. Egon Bahr. The 
'German Democratic Republic 
was represented by Dr. Michael 
Kohl, the State Secretary. 
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The two states announced 
their candidature for the mem¬ 
bership of the U.N.O. and 
agreed to exchange Charges de 
Mission. It was also agreed 
that West Germany can re¬ 
present West Berlin. The two 
States also agreed to the intro¬ 
duction of limited frontier tra¬ 
ffic along the demarcation line, 
and the setting up of a joint 
commission on economic and 
technical co-operation 


New Atlantic Charter 

Foi some time past the 
U.S.A. has been seriously feel¬ 
ing the effects of the emergence 
of the European Economic 
Community as an economic and 
political rival across the Atlan¬ 
tic. Under a security umbrella 
against a possible communist 
threat provided by the U.S.A, 
m e ni b e r s of the community 
have rebuilt their economies to 
a point where they have become 
competitors of the U.S.A. These 
things were referred to in a 
speech Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
President Nixon’s National Se¬ 
curity Adviser delivered in New 
York in the last week of April, 
1973. Dr. Henry Kissinger said 
that the U.S.A. planned to 
build “a new Atlantic Charter” 
with its European allies to over¬ 
come the economic, defence and 
diplomatic strains which had 
developed within the Atlantic 
alliance in recent years. 


Common Security for Europe 

For the last several years 
the Warsaw Pact powers led by 
die Soviet Union had been ac¬ 
tively canvassing support for 
the idea of common sccuiiiy 
for Europe, to give a decent 
burial to the cold-war rivaliies 
in that region, and to eiiable 
mutual reduction of forces. 7 ho 
idea gained acceptability with the 
gradual relaxation of east-west 
tensions. On N o v c m b c r 21, 
1972 preparatory talks lo decide 
the site, time-table, official lan¬ 
guages and agenda for a Euro¬ 


pean Security Conference got 
going in Helsinki—the capital 
of Finland. The talks were at¬ 
tended by the representatives of 
34 countries under tight secu¬ 
rity. In his opening address, 
Mr. Ahti Karjalainen, the 
Foreign Minister of Finland ex¬ 
pressed the hope that efforts 
would be made to create condi¬ 
tions in which all countries can 
live in peace and security with¬ 
out outside interference in their 
internal affairs. Besides most 
of the European nations, the 
U.S.A. and Canada w'ere also 
represented in the Conference. 

The Conference itself got 
on to a smooth start m Helsinki 
on July 3,1973 when the Foreign 
Ministers of 33 European na¬ 
tion, the U.S.A. and Canada 
adopted a four-point agenda, 
rules of procedure and a blue¬ 
print for futuie work. The 
work of the Conference is ex¬ 
pected to be spread over 1974. 

SiniKlapaiiese Soiumit 

Richard Nixon’s visit to 
China in February 1972 came as 
a shock to the Japanese. It des¬ 
troyed the credibility of Eisaku 
Sato, the then Prime Minister of 
Japan who had b&:n forging 
closer relations with Taiwan and 
thus annoying the Chinese. 
Nixon’s Peking visit forced 
.Japan to have a second look at 
its foicign policy and explore 
new possibilities At the same 
time. It was becoming increas¬ 
ingly evident tint Japan's ex¬ 
panding economy was creating 
difliculties tor the country m 
Its lelations with the westein 
world. The most ardent sup¬ 
porters of China in Japan were 
to bo found among businessmen 
and industrialists w ho look upon 
China in the same light as the 
Biitisb look to the Common 
Market -a good trading pros¬ 
pect. 

As far as the Chinese arc 
concerned, they felt drawn to¬ 
wards their long-standmg ad¬ 
versary for fear that gradual 
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U.S. withdrawal from Asia and 
continued Chinese hostility may 
push Tokyo closer to Moscow. 
Moreover, the Chinese could 
benefit immensely by Japanese 
technology in modernising their 
economy, and they could open 
their doors to Japanese industry 
in case Japan agreed to get its 
requirements of food and raw 
materials from China. 

Kakuei Tanaka, the Prime 
Minister of Japan, landed m 
Peking on September 25 for a 
six-day visit. In the Chinese 
capital, he apologised for past 
Japanese crimes against the Chi¬ 
nese people, and said it was 
time to normalise relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. On 
September 29, 1972, the two 
sides signed in Peking’s Great 
Hall of the People a 9-point 
joint statement. The main 
points in the statement were; 
(/) Japan rcaflirmed that Taiwan 
is an integral part of the terri¬ 
tory of the People’s Republic of 
China (ii) Both sides agreed 
to establish formal diplomatic 
relations and exchange ambas¬ 
sadors (Hi) China relinquished 
war indemnity claims against 
Japan in the interests of friend¬ 
ship between the two countries 
(I'v) The two sides agreed to 
negotiate agreements on trade, 
navigation, aviation, fisheries 
and other issues. The same 
day, Japanese V'oreign Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira announced in 
Tokyo that Japan’s 1952 peace- 
treaty with Taiwan had “lost 
the reason for its existence and 
had been terminated.” 


UNITED NATIONS 

27th General Assembly Session 

The 27th General Assembly 
session of the United Nations 
Organization commenced in 
New York on September 19, 
1972 and adjourned sine die on 
December 19. Mr. Stanislaw 
Trepczynski, Deputy Foreign 
Minister for Poland was elected 
President of the Session, which 
was for the most part unevent¬ 


ful. The main reason for that 
was that the detente between 
big powers and the bilateral 
approach followed to mutual 
advantage by some countries 
to resolve outstanding problems 
had considerably toned down the 
element of contioversy in inter¬ 
national aflairs. 

The session side-stepped ter¬ 
rorism, marked time on West 
Asia and could not go beyond 
nibbling at hardy perennials like 
disarmament, decolonization, 
apartheid etc. It created a Spe¬ 
cial Committee to survey opi¬ 
nion on a World Disarmament 
Conference proposed by the 
Soviet Union. It also brought 
into being an Environment Sec¬ 
retariat to deal with problems 
of environmental pollution on 
an international scale. A dream 
of former Secretary General U 
Thant was fiillilled when the 
Assembly voted to establish an 
international university. The 
grant of observer status to East 
Germany was a small step to¬ 
wards achieving true universality 
for the Organization. Though 
China successfully blocked the 
admission of Bangladesh, yet 
the resolution passed on the sub¬ 
ject by the General Assembly 
amply demonstrated that a ma¬ 
jority of the U N. members 
would like to see the new Re¬ 
public lepicsenled in the world 
body. 


U.N.O. and the Indian Ocean 

The 26th General Assembly 
session of the U.N O. held in 
1971 had, on a move sponsored 
by Ceylon, adopted a Declara¬ 
tion on the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace. The Declara¬ 
tion called upon the big powers 
to eliminate all military bases 
and logistical supply facilities 
front the region in consulta¬ 
tion with the littoral states. The 
Declaration was adopted with 
61 votes in favour. But a 
significant feature of the voting 
was that none of the big powers 
supported the move. 
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The subject was taken up 
again in December 1972 by the 
27th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. In the first week 
of that month, the U.N. Politi¬ 
cal Committee adopted a resolu¬ 
tion jointly sponsored by 27 
countries for tlie appointment 
of a representative committee 
to study the implications of the 
proposal. This resolution got 
supfwrt from 72 members in¬ 
cluding China. The remaining 
four permanent members of the 
Security Council abstained on 
the plea that the move might 
inhibit the concept of the ficc- 
dom of the high seas. 

On December 15, 1972, the 
General Assembly reaffirmed the 
Declaration it had made earlier 
and also set up a 15-nation ad 
hoe committee to suggest practi¬ 
cal measnics to promote the 
concept of the Indian Ocean a.s 
a zone of peace The Commit¬ 
tee as charged with the task ot 
studying the implications of the 
proposal with special reference to 
the practical measures that may 
be taken in furtherance of the 
objectives of the rc.solution. The 
Committee has us members 
Australia, China, India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Mada- 
g a s e a r, Malaysia, Mauritius, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Tanzania. 
Yemen and Zambia. 

U.N.O. and Bangladesh 

Bangladesh applied for be¬ 
ing admitted to the United Na¬ 
tions Organization as its ]33id 
member on August 8, 1972. h 
a letter addressed to the Seen 
rity Council on August 24 ni 
support of its application, the 
Bangladesh government listed 
the following grounds on which 
the new State was seeking mem¬ 
bership of the world body: (i) 
Bangladesh has a population of 
75 million and is the eighth lai- 
gest stale in the world (ii) h 
has a democratically elected 
government in power (Hi) 0>ct^ 
85 countries including four per¬ 
manent members of the Swu- 
rity Council had accorded full 
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diplomatic recognition to the 
new Republic (iv) The country 
had already been admitted as a 
full member of organizations 
like W.H.O., LL.O., I.M.F. and 
the World Bank (v) Bangladesh 
was prepared to undertake all 
obligations flowing from the 
U.N. Charter. 

The application was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by the Chinese 
representative mainly on two 
grounds, viz., (i) the alleged 
presence of Indian troops in the 
Chittagong Hills Tract, and (ii) 
the fear that the admission of 
Bangladesh may encourage In¬ 
dia not to implement the U N. 
resolutions of December 7 and 
December 21, bearing on the 
consequences of the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1971. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

World Currency Crisis 

An international conference 
on monetary reform held m 
Bretton Woods (U.S A.) in 1944 
had recognised the U S. dollar 
us the medium of exchange for 
international trade. The price 
of gold was flxed at 33 dollars 
an ounce, and it was agreed that 
the value of all other currencies 
would be determined m terms 
of the dollar and gold. The 
arrangement worked well as 
long as the U S.A.’s economy 
remained sound. 

But within a few years after 
^lic second world war had come 
to an end, American mvohe- 
ment in the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam, unchecked increase in 
U.S. expenditure on strengthen¬ 
ing NATO, a large outflow of 
American capital to establish a 
U.S. economic presence in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world and 
other factois put heavy strains 
on U.S. economy and the im¬ 
pact of these strains began to 
be felt in the late iiftics. Gold 
' reserves in Fort Knox dipped to 
a very low level, leaving Wa¬ 
shington in no position to 
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honour the commitments of the 
dollar as an international cur¬ 
rency. This created instability 
m the world exchange markets. 

With the U.S.A. m no posi¬ 
tion to convert dollars held by 
other countries into gold, the 
exchange value of the dollar 
began to tumble, particularly 
in relation with currencies of 
industrially prosperous coun¬ 
tries like West Germany and 
Japan. On August 15, 1971, 
President Ni,\on suspended ope¬ 
ration of the gold-dollar paiily 
rale tived in 1944, levied an 
import surcharge of 10 per¬ 
cent and a cut in foreign aid. 
His aim was to prcssuri.se coun¬ 
tries with large dollar reserves 
to revalue their ciirtcncie!) but 
those countries wanted the dollar 
to be devalued Ultinsalely, the 
U.S A. was prcv.nlcd upon to 
devalue the dollai which it did 
on December IS, 1971, and the 
price of gold was raided from 35 
dollars per ounce to 3S dollars 
an ounce. A rcalignmcnl of 
the major currencies of the world 
followed. This, however, won 
only Icmpoiary reprieve lor the 
international monetary svsiem. 
l-’roin the U S.A '■> point ol view, 
it failed to achieve one ol jts 
most impoitaiit objectives i.e., 
the aclueveinent ol a turn- 
.:round in US-Japanese tr.ido. 
Meanwhile, as the dollar re¬ 
in lined w'cjk. speei'hiive funds 
diilted away liom tlicdollai and 
were increasingly i«nestcd in the 
West German Maik and Japa¬ 
nese yen Simultaneously the 
U S \'s del'icit 111 trade .-nd 
balance of payineals went on 
growing. To save the situa¬ 
tion the U S.A. was oisliged to 
announce on FeVaarv 13, I'>73 
a second devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar in 14 months bv ID per¬ 
cent this lime. 

Knhuged (irnimon Mail.i-t 

Upto tiu end ol 1ibe 
IZuropcaii Com,non ivlaiJcl h.id 
six members, nr , I nnee. West 
Germany, J-K>lland. Italy. 
Luxemburg and Belgium, With 


effect from January 1, 1973/ 
the organisation was enlarged 
to admit three new members, 
viz., Britain, Denmark and Ire¬ 
land. The consensus originally 
arrived at among the six accord¬ 
ing the Treaty of Rome, i.e., 
regarding gradual reduction of 
inler-State tariffs and a com¬ 
mon external tariff, a common 
agricultural, fi s c a 1, transport, 
price and wage policy etc. is 
now to be translated into prac¬ 
tice by the old and new members 
jointly. The Membei c o u n- 
tries will also take joint action 
against inflation and set up a 
central authority with the power 
and the funds needed to help 
member-states defend the sta¬ 
bility of their currencies. They 
will also follow a common com¬ 
mercial policy towards Fast 
Europe. They also stand more 
or less committed to establish¬ 
ing before the end of 198U a 
European Union which will be 
an economic as well as a politi¬ 
cal union. 

The emergence of a new 
potential super-power is looked 
upon differently by the two 
count! les which have already 
attained that position. The 
Soviet Union views the Com¬ 
mon Market Vvith ho<rlility as a 
potential political and econo¬ 
mic rival in the west. Economic 
iivalry has equally cast its sha¬ 
dow over relations between the 
cnlaigcd i..r..C. and the U.S.A. 
The latlci does not particularly 
relish the Comniumly''? idea of 
carving nit all over the globe 
cvclusive .spinres of influ'.'icc 
lor itself The USA. will also 
do some hard bargaining on 
mutiiat concessions m trade and 
commerce. But the Members of 
the Community belonging to 
NATO cannot i.i any case wish 
away Ihcii dependence on the 
U.S.A in the field of defence. 

GATT and International Trade 

Just as the Tnternalional 
Monetary Fund (I.M F) guides 
negotiations on iiitcinalional 
currency alignments, GATT 
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(Generd Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) negotiations deter¬ 
mine the economic and political 
relations among the developed 
countries and between ^e deve¬ 
loped and the developing world. 
The 18-member Organization 
guides four-fifths of world com¬ 
merce. 

The GATT Secretariat is¬ 
sued on March 11, 1973 a report 
on the working of the Organiza¬ 
tion m 1972. According to the 
report, 1972 had been an en¬ 
couraging yearm international 
trade. But in the field of tex¬ 
tiles there had been a trend to¬ 
wards proliferation of quota 
arrangements, voluntary res¬ 
trictions and other obstacles to 
trade. In agricultural products 
liberalization had fallen behind 
as compared with the situation 
prevailing in industrial goods. 

Ministers from States re¬ 
presented on GATT are to meet 
m Tokyo in September to draw 
up a time-table for negotiations 
expected to be held in Geneva 
this year. The negotiations will 
be concerned with dismantling 
trade barriers and enlarging 
world-markets. According to 
the organisers, the decisions 
taken by GATT will influence 
the livi ig standards of all man¬ 
kind. 

AROUND 

THE WORLD 

Four More Years For Nixon 

On November 7, 1972, in 
the costliest and among the 
dirtiest Presidential elections in 
the history of the U.S.A., 
Richard Milhous Nixon was re¬ 
elected President of the country 
for another four-year term, de¬ 
feating his Democratic Party 
rival. Senator George Mc¬ 
Govern by a big margin. 

Accoruiiig to competent 
analysts, among the f a c t o r s 
which contributed to the tre¬ 
mendous sweep of the victory 
scored by an essentially un¬ 
popular leader like Mr. Nixon 
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were: (i) l^e diplomatic initia¬ 
tives he took in the direction of 
breaking the deadlodc with 
China and improving relations 
with the Soviet Union (//) com¬ 
petent handling of problems 
plaguing the U.S.A.’s domestic 
economy (//i) hopes raised of 
impending U.S. pull-out from 
Indo-China. In addition he was 
lucky in having for his challen¬ 
ger a political lightweight like 
Mr. George McGovern who 
lacked credibility from the start 
and on top of that, was deserted 
by the traditional political lea¬ 
ders of his own party. He failed 
to carry even his own home 
state—South Dakota. As com¬ 
pared to him, Mr. Nixon fought 
the battle like a professional. 
Disliked and distrusted by the 
intelligentsia, he avoided con¬ 
troversy and left the debate 
mostly to his running mate 
Spiro Agnew. Appearing on 
television shortly after Senator 
McGovern had conceded vic¬ 
tory to him, Mr. Nixon declar¬ 
ed that his Vietnam policy was 
sound. He said, “We are mov¬ 
ing swiftly towards peace with 
honour, the kind of peace 
that will last.” He added that 
his policies encompassed peace, 
not just in Vietnam, but world¬ 
wide peace aimed at U.S. har¬ 
mony with both Russia and 
China. He held out a piomise 
to the Americans that he would 
seek prosperity without war and 
without inflation. 


'The Watergate Scandal 

On June 17, 1972 while the 
presidential election campaign 
in the U.S.A. was at fever-pitch, 
five men carrying sophisticated 
electronic bugging devices broke 
into the Democratic party head¬ 
quarters in the Watergate office* 
building in Washington to in- 
stal the dcMces there. The men 
were apprehended and as in¬ 
vestigations proceeded, it was 
brought to light that they had 
connections with the Committee 
for the Re-election of the Pre¬ 
sident (CREEP) and members 


of President Nixon's White 
House staff were also involved. 
Relentless digging into the case 
by the Washinpon Post, and 
by other investigating agencies 
brought to light “a sordid story 
of spying, lying, briber and 
pay-offs” which tended to show 
that the entire political system 
of the U.S.A. was rotten at 
the core. 

The revelations cast a pall 
of suspicion on the White House 
Upto the time of writing it had 
not been established that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had been aware of 
attempts to cover up the role 
played by his staff-members in 
the sorry episode. But with 
each new witness taking the 
stand, the ring appeared to be 
closing and Congressional pres¬ 
sure to determine Mr. Nixon’s 
role in the scandal was growing. 


Iranian Arms Build-Up 

In preparation for a new 
ambitious nulitarization pro¬ 
gramme for bis country, the 
Shah of Iran entered into con¬ 
tracts with the U.S. Defence 
Department in 1972 for the pur¬ 
chase of nulitaiy equipment 
worth over two billion dollars 
(Rs. 1,500 crores) supplies to be 
made over a period of five years. 
The equipment on order is said 
to indude all kinds of non¬ 
nuclear weapons including 300 
combat aircraft, 700 helicopters 
including 220 gunships plus ja 
good number of transport aii< 
craft and support elements. The 
strength of the Iranian Navy is 
to be doubled. In addition Iran 
has ordered 800 Chieftain tanks 
from Britain. 

Among the reasons which 
could have induced the Shah to 
undertake the huge defence 
build-up are: (i) the Shah's 
strong desire to make Iran the 
dominant power in the Persian 
Gulf, (ji) persistent fear from' 
the hostile regime in Iraq, (fi'i) 
Unconfirmed reports that the 
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Soviet Union was encouraging 
Iraqi and Pakistani tribesmen 
to create unrest in Iran, (iv) 
Fears that the Palestinian guer¬ 
rilla movement may spill over 
into Iran. 

Helping Iran in the task of 
its gigantic military build-up 
will be 11,000 U.S. instructors— 
the first batch of nearly 800 
American servicemen and civi¬ 
lians is already reported to have 
leached Teheran. The factors 
behind U.S. backing of the 
Shah's programme may be (/) 
increasing U.S. dependence on 
oil from the Gulf Slates (it) 
Iran’s strategic position in the 
Persian Gulf (ii/) The need to 
counterbalance base facilities 
acquired by the Soviet Union 
in the Iraqi port of Uiiim Qasr 
near Basra from where it can 
threaten supplies of oil to the 
IJ.S.A. A pointer to the im¬ 
portance which Iran occupies in 
the U.S.A.'s scheme of things is 
the recent appointment of Mr. 
Richard Helms, formerly direc¬ 
tor of the U.S.A.’s Central In¬ 
telligence Agency as the Ameri¬ 
can ambassador to Iran. 

As Iran has in the past serv¬ 
ed as a source of supplies of 
arms for Pakistan, the new 
military build-up has naturally 
caused some concern in India. 


Coastitutioo of Bangladesh 

The Constitution of the De¬ 
mocratic Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh was promulgated on De¬ 
cember 16, 1972, the first an- 
’nivcrsary of the victory of 
Bangladesh liberation forces 
against the occupation army of 
Pakistan. 

Written in Bengali, the con¬ 
stitution has 153 Articles. It is 
based on the ideals of nationa¬ 
lism, socialism, democracy and 
secularism. The preamble pled¬ 
ges nmong other things that it 
shall be a fundament^ aim of 
^ the State to realize through 
the democratic process a socia¬ 
list society, free from exploita¬ 
tion in wirich the rule of law. 


fundamental human rights and 
freedom, equality and justice, 
political, economic and social, 
will be secured for all citizens. 

The Bangladesh Constitu¬ 
tion provides for a unitary form 
of Government in a parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. The Parlia¬ 
ment to be known as the Jatiyy 
Sangsad, having 315 members in 
a single chamber, will be so¬ 
vereign. The executive powers 
of the Republic will be cvercis- 
cd by the Piime Minister who 
Will head a Cabinet collectively 
responsible to the Parliament. 
All executive actions of the gov¬ 
ernment will be taken in the 
name of the President. 

Under the constitution, the 
judiciary is separated from the 
eveculive and safeguards have 
been built in to picveiit the rc- 
cuirence of political disruption 
like floor-crossing. 

The Constitution also com 
mits Bangladesh to promote in 
ternatiunal peace, security and 
solidarity and to renounce the 
use of force in international re¬ 
lations. It also commits the 
new-born Republic to support 
all oppressed peoples by wagmg 
a just struggle against inipcru- 
lism, colonialism and racialism. 

COMMISSIONS & COM- 
Miri'EES 

International Commission of 
Control and Supervision; came 
into operation in Indo-China on 
January 29, 1973. Its job is to 
control, supervise and report on 
a number of aspects of the agree¬ 
ment including (a) implemcata- 
tion of the cease-fire \h) With¬ 
drawal of U S. troops and tho..c 
of other foreign countries from 
South Vietnam and dismantle¬ 
ment of their military ba.ses i.c) 
Prohibition of the introduction 
of foreign irooits mte South 
Vietnam (d) The return of cap¬ 
tured military personnel and 
foreign civilians (t) Free and 
democratic general elections in 
South Vietnam (f) Reduction of 
the military potential of the 


Saigon regime and of the FRG 
of South Vietnam. 

The Commission is compris¬ 
ed of 1,160 personnel drawn 
from the four countries which 
make it up (Canada, Hungary, 
Indonesia and Poland) and has 
its headquarters in Saigon. 

IMF Committee of 20; On 
June 26, 1972 the executive 
directors of the International 
Monetary Fund agreed to es¬ 
tablish a 20-meraber committee 
of the Fund's Board of Gover¬ 
nors, representatives of both 
developed and developing coun¬ 
tries to provide a forum for 
examination at a high level of 
the problems and issues relat¬ 
ing to ihc reform of the interna- 
lionul monetary system. The 
Commiilee, named as the Com¬ 
mittee on Relorm oi the Inter¬ 
national Monetary System and 
Related Issues, held its first 
session in Washington on Sep¬ 
tember 2K. Dr. All Wardhana, 
Indonesia's Ministei ol Finance 
was elected Chairman of Uie 
Couimitlee. 

India and Bangladesh, Joint 
Ri^er Commi<«ion: The Gov¬ 
ernments of India and Bangla¬ 
desh have set up a Joint River 
Commission to look into the 
SLope for development of river 
s>stems to the mutual advantage 
ot both countries. The Co- 
Chairmen of (he Commission 
are Mr. B M. .\bbas. Adviser on 
Floods .iiid Iirigation to the 
Bangiadc:>h Government and 
Mr. M G K. Murli, Chairman of 
India’s Water and Power Consul- 
tincy Organisation. The Co- 
Chairmen will preside over the 
Commission alternately for a 
}ear each. 

U.N. Committee on Indian 
Ocean: It is a 15-nation Com- 
iiiith'C set up ill terms of a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the General 
\ssembly. 1 he d'ommiitee was 
established in December 1972 
with India, Indonesia, Austra¬ 
lia, China, Iraq, Iran, Japan, 
Madagascar, Malaysia, Mau¬ 
ritius, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, 
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Tanzania, Yemen and Zambia as 
meml)crs. It has to suggest 
practical steps for the imple¬ 
mentation of the U.N. resolu¬ 
tion declaring the Indian Ocean 
a peace zone. The Committee 
held its first meeting on Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1973 in New York. 
Mr. li.S. Amerasinghe, Sri 
Lanka's ambassador to I he U.N. 
was elected Chairman of the 
Conunittee which was to finalise 
Its report before the next ses¬ 
sion of the General Assembly. 

U.N. Committee on Science 
& Tuclmology: is a 4B-nation 
Committee appomted by the 
U.N.O. to assist the llconomic 
and Social Council in evolving 
guidelines in the scientific and 
techno]ogicul fields, and to assist 
in the review and appraisal of the 
pi ogress in the implementation 
of international development 
strategy m the sphcies of science 
and technology. On March 29, 
1973, the Coinmittoe passed a 
resolution that technologically 
advanced countries should spend 
0 05 percent of their gross na¬ 
tional product by the end of the 
seventies on aiding developing 
countries m their scientific and 
technological programmes. The 
developing countries on their 
pari accepted a target of one 
percent of their GNl* to be spent 
on building an infrastructure of 
science and technology. The 
U.S.A, the U.K . f*r«nce, Swe¬ 
den and Japan voted against the 
industrially advanced countries 
making the commitment requir¬ 
ed from them The Soviet 
bloc abstained on the issue. 

World DisarmameDt Com¬ 
mittee: In November 1972, the 
U.N. General Assembly had 
passed a resolution envisaging 
the formation of a 35-member 
special commntee to “examine 
all views expressed by Govern¬ 
ments on the convening of a 
world disarmament conference 
and related problems”. At the 
end of the session the Assembly 
President, Mr. Trepeynzski an¬ 
nounced the names of 31 coun¬ 
tries of the committee including 
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the Soviet Union and reserving 
the remaining four seats for the 
U.S.A., France, Britain, and 
China. The U.S.A. had already 
given an indication of the posi¬ 
tion it would take when it had 
abstained from voting on the 
resolution in the General As¬ 
sembly. But for China the no¬ 
mination came as a surprise as, 
along with the U.S.A. (though 
for different reasons) it was not 
prepared to serve on the Special 
Committee on World Disarma¬ 
ment Conference (as the body 
was named). 

CONFERENCES, MEEIINGS 
ETC. 

Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee Meeting: was in¬ 
augurated by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, in New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1972. A special topic for 
discussion at the meeting was the 
“brain dram” from developing 
countries and measures to pre¬ 
vent it. The Committee was 
also to review the economic pro¬ 
gress made in the South and 
South-East Asian region and pre¬ 
pare a report setting out major 
issues and problems confront- 
I n g member-nations. Among 
the 24 countries subscribing to 
the Colombo Plan, Pakistan was 
the only country which did not 
participate in the meeting. 

E.E.C. Summit: Leaders 
of the six countries which were 
dll cudy members of the £ u ropean 
Common Market (France, West 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, and Luxemburg) and the 
three countries which joined the 
Organisation from January 1, 
1973 (Britain, Ireland, and Den¬ 
mark) met in Pans in the third 
week of October 1972. The 
main points in the joint com¬ 
munique issued at the conclu¬ 
sion of the meeting on October 
Z\ were; (i) that the Community 
will b&transformed into a Euro¬ 
pean Union before the end of the 
decade, i.e„ by 1980. The na¬ 
ture of the Union was not speci¬ 
fied. (i7) It was agreed that the 


Common Market countries 
should take joint action against 
inflation, (in) It was decided to 
set up a central authority with 
the power and the funds needed 
to help member states defend the 
stability of their currencies. The 
authority will also be empowered 
to co-ordinate the ranges within 
which European currencies are 
allowed to fluctuate, (iv) From 
1973, Members of the Commu¬ 
nity would follow a common 
commercial policy towards East 
Europe, (t ) Members agreed on 
the need to evolve a common 
approach towards social pro¬ 
blems like unemployment, con¬ 
sumer protection, pollution of 
environment etc. (vj) Community 
institutions were directed to 
draw up a report before the end 
of 1975 for the next summit 
meeting. 

Human Environment, U.N. 
Conferenee on: The IJ.N.O. 
organised a 112-nalion Con¬ 
ference m Stockholm from June 
5, 1972 to discuss the problems 
of pollution on a global scale 
Almost all delegates supported 
the proposal for the creation of 
a new U.N. Agency on F.nviron- 
ment and adiaft declaiation on 
the responsibility of states for 
environmental damage. Thcic 
was nearly complete unanimity 
on the urgent need for collec¬ 
tive action to make the world .i 
cleaner and healthier place to 
live in. But the developing 
countries insisted that the rich 
nations give most of the cost as 
it was they who were responsibli* 
for the ecological damage al¬ 
ready sufTered by the environ¬ 
ment. They were successful in 
putting through a resolution 
providing for compensation 
where environn.cntal hazards 
jeopardise their trade. Britain 
proposed a global convention 
against the dumping of noxious 
wastes in the oceans. The Con¬ 
ference approved an amendment 
tabled by India stipulating that 
any future environmental policy' 
aid would not be deducted from 
file developing countries' over- 
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all development aid. The Con¬ 
ference also approved the crea¬ 
tion of an international data 
bank to assemble technical, so¬ 
cial and economic information 
about the environment. 

OAU Summit, Eleventh: The 
eleventh summit meeting of coun¬ 
tries belonging to the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity (OAU) was 
held in Addis Ababa, the capi¬ 
tal of Ethiopia in the last week 
ol May 1973, under the Chair¬ 
manship of General Yakubu 
Gowon of Nigeria. Among the 
important decisions taken at the 
summit were: (/) A bolder dis¬ 
pute between Ethiopia and So¬ 
malia was referred to a “good 
olHccs” committee which in¬ 
cludes Cameroon. Mauritania, 
Tanzania, Sudan, Lesotho, Ni¬ 
geria, Liberia and Senegal, (ii) 
Burundi’s charge that tiibesmen 
from Rwanda had been inciting 
rebellion m Burundi was referred 
to a study team presided over 
by OAU Chairman Yakubu Go- 
won. (ill) The summit called for 
independence for two French 
Territories-the Comoro is¬ 
lands and Djibouti, and the 
Biitish Seychelles islands, (it) 
The meet mg backed a call to 
end U N. Sccrctary-G e n c r al 
Kurt Waldheim’s mission to 
Namibia as it could rcLird the 
movement towards Namibian 
independence, (v) The USA was 
condemned for vioLiting Ll.N. 
sanctions against Rhodesia and 
the Security Council was urged 
to impose a blockade against 
South Africa and Portugal which 
Vcrc giving massive financial aid 
to the racist regime in Salisbury, 
(ii) The summit appealed for 
more support to liberation 
movements in Portugal’s African 
colonies. 

Paris Conference on Viet¬ 
nam: An international confe¬ 
rence on Vietnam was convened 
in Paris on February 26, 1973, 
U) to acknowledge the agree¬ 
ments signed on January 27, 
1973 (ii) to guarantee the end¬ 
ing of the war, the maintenance 
of peace in Vietnam, respect for 
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the Vietnamese people's funda¬ 
mental right to self-determina¬ 
tion and (Hi) to contribute to 
and guarantee peace in Indo- 
China. 

Participants in the Confe¬ 
rence were (i) Canada (ii) China 
(ill) France (iv) Hungary (r) 
Indonesia (vi) North Vietnam 
(vii) Poland (r/ii) Provi.sional 
Revolutionary Government of 
Vietnam (i.v) Soviet Union (.v) 
South Vietnam (xi) U.K {xii) 
U.S A. and ( xiii) U.N. Secre¬ 
tary Gcnei.il K u r t Waldheim. 

At Its conclusion on March 
2, the Conference adopted a 
loot) word declaration solemnly 
suppoiting the peace-agree¬ 
ment signed on January 27 and 
pledging the great powers to res¬ 
pecting tlie rights of the Viet¬ 
namese people. Those who 
signed the declaration also com¬ 
mitted themselves to respecting 
the sovereignty and neutrality of 
Laos and C’ainbodia. The dec¬ 
laration prescribed procedures 
for reporting on violations of the 
accoids. It also provided that 
in the event of «erious violations 
of the pcjcc-agrccment, the 
Conference can be icconvcned 
on a join! request by the U.S A 
and North Vieiiiain or on a 
proposal by six or more parties 
to the declaration. 

ORGANISATIONS 

.lid India Consortium: ot 
Aid India Club owes its exis¬ 
tence to initiative taken by the 
World Bank to bring together 
nations which were willing to 
lend a helping hand to India in 
meeting her foreign exchange 
requirements arising from her 
development plans. It was form¬ 
ed in 1958 when besides the 
World Bank, it had as members, 
Canada, Japan, U.K., the 
U.S.A. and West Germany. 
Five more countries, viz., Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium, France, Italy and 
the Netherlands joined later. 

Colombo Plan; The 
Colombo Plan was conceived at 
a meeting of Commonwealtli 


Foreign Ministers held in Co¬ 
lombo in January 1950. The 
Conference appointed a consul¬ 
tative committee to provide a 
plan for joint efforts to improve 
economic conditions in the free 
but pool newly independent 
countries in the region The 
programmes drawn up by the 
Consultative Committee were 
later embodied m a plan which 
came to be known as (he Colom¬ 
bo Plan for co-oporativc econo¬ 
mic dcvelopmeiii in South and 
South Fast Asia-in short the 
Colombo Plan From the be¬ 
ginning, It was contemplated 
that all countries in the region 
should be united to participate. 
Over the past two decades and 
moie, ihc number of members 
has gone up from 7 to 24. 
Assistance unilci the plan is 
given on govern menl-to-govern- 
ment bisis m the form of capital 
or technical aid. Private orga¬ 
nisations also receive assis¬ 
tance but only it they are spon¬ 
sored by their governments. 

India, contributing nearly 
59 percent of the total aid pro¬ 
vided by developing nations as¬ 
sociated with the Plan, is the 
leading regional donor. .Among 
the benefic^uie'- of Indian aid 
arc Nepal, Bhui.m. C’cylon, Af¬ 
ghanistan. Burma, South Viet¬ 
nam etc. Upto Ihc end of 1971, 
India had provided training 
facilities t.> nearly 5,000 stu¬ 
dents from member countries in 
forestry, agnciilliire, public ad¬ 
ministration, .staiistics, fisheries, 
bankina, finance etc It has 
also lent the services of 204 
experts m ni.iiinc engineering, 
hydraulic surveying, co-opera¬ 
tive management, fisheries, small 
scale industries etc. 

International Court of Jus¬ 
tice: It is the principal judicial 
wing of the LkN.O. with head¬ 
quarters in the Hague. Ac¬ 
cording to the Statute of the In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice, 
each member of the world hotly 
is under an obligation to carry 
out the decisions of the Court 
in any case to w'bich it is a party. 
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In case a country fails to do that, 
the matter can be raised in the 
Security Council. The Court 
can pronounce on all cases re¬ 
ferred to it by members of the 
United Nations and give deci¬ 
sions on matters arising out of 
the existing treaties or conven¬ 
tions. Other orgmis of the 
United Nations can ask the 
Court to advise them on legal 
questions. 

OAU: means Organisation 
of African Unity. The Organi¬ 
sation was set up on May 25, 
1963 with the object of promot¬ 
ing African unity, co-ordinating 
development programmes and 
policies and securing indepen¬ 
dence for African coimlries. 
The Organisation has its head¬ 
quarters in Addis Ababa. It 
holds a biennial Conference of 
heads of State. It co-ordinates 
international efforts and actions 
through the Africa group at the 
U.N.O. 

Rehabilitation International: 
Is a non-governmental federa¬ 
tion of national and interna¬ 
tional organisations providing re¬ 
habilitation facilities for the dis¬ 
abled in 60 countries. The Or¬ 
ganisation maintains official re¬ 
lations with the U.N. Econo¬ 
mic and Social Council, UNES¬ 
CO, UNICEF, WHO and ILO. 
It administers the Lasker Foun¬ 
dation for good work in combat¬ 
ing death and disease. 

Security Council, 1973: In 
1973, the Security Council of 
the U.N.O. has the undermen¬ 
tioned countries represented on 
it. 

Permanent Members: So¬ 
viet Union, China, the United 
Kingdom, France and the USA, 

N o n-Permanent Members: 
Peru, Austria, Indonesia, Ken¬ 
ya, Australia, India, Yugosla¬ 
via, Sudan, Guinea and Panama. 

Among the non-permanent 
members, the first-mentioned 
five will be represented on the 
Council upto December 31, 


1974. They have replaced Ar¬ 
gentina, Belgium, Japan, So¬ 
malia and Italy who retii^ on 
December 31, 1972. The re¬ 
maining non-permanent mem¬ 
bers will continue in office upto 
December 31, 1973. 

U.N. Enviromnent Secreta¬ 
riat: Acting on recommenda¬ 
tions made by the U.N. Con¬ 
ference on Environment held in 
Stockholm in June 1972, the 
27th session of the U.N. Gene¬ 
ral Assembly approved on De¬ 
cember 15, 1972 the establish¬ 
ment of a special U.N. Secre¬ 
tariat called the U.N. Environ¬ 
ment Secretariat in Nairobi, 
with Mr. Maurice F. Strong of 
Canada as its first Executive 
Director, (Mr. Strong had been 
the Secretary General of the 
Conference held in Stockholm). 
The Secretariat will have 100 
officials. There will also be a 
58-member Governing Council 
comprising 16 African coun¬ 
tries, 13 Asian countries, 10 
Latin American countries, 13 
West European countries and 
six East European countries. 
The General Assembly also es¬ 
tablished a tOO-million dollar 
fund to deal with environmen¬ 
tal problems. 

U.N. University: In 1972, 
the 27th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly bad passed a 
resolution sanctioning the set¬ 
ting up of a U.N. University. In 
pursuance of the decision, Dr. 
Kurt Waldheim, the U.N. Sec¬ 
retary General had set up a 20- 
member Committee to define the 
objectives and principles of the 
University and also to draft its 
Charter. On April I, 1973 it was 
reported that the Committee (on 
which India is represented by 
Mr. G. Parthasarathi) had made 
substantial progress in its task. 
Instead pf being an intergovern¬ 
mental organisation to be locat¬ 
ed in one campus, the universi¬ 
ty will boa system of academic 
institutions. It will be a pro¬ 
gramming and co-ordinating 
central organ and a decentra¬ 
lised system of affiliated insti¬ 


tutions infected into the 
world university community, 
devoted to action-oriented re¬ 
search in the pressing global pro¬ 
blems of human survival and 
welfare. The research program¬ 
mes of institutions afiUiated to 
the University will include co¬ 
existence between peoples of 
diverse cultures, tonguei^ social 
and technological development. 
The University will conduct re¬ 
search and study in all the ideals 
for which the world body stands. 

World Bank, Re-organiza¬ 
tion of: L .n t e I y, the World 
Bank’s range of operations has 
been considerably widened and 
it now includes new sectors like 
population, tourism and ur¬ 
banisation. In order to im¬ 
prove efficiency, the Bank will 
have five regional offices. The 
five regions are; (/) Latin Ame¬ 
rica (ii) Ea.st Africa (i7i) Europe, 
Middle East and North Africa 
(iv) Asia and (r) West Asia. The 
regional offices will be responsi¬ 
ble for planning and execut¬ 
ing the Bank’s lending and tech¬ 
nical assistance programmes in 
individual member countries. 
TTie regional office for Asia will 
be headed by Mr. T.M.P. Cargill, 
who has been redesignated as the 
Regional Vice-President for 
Asia. 

World Food Programme: The 
initials WFP stand lor World 
Food Programme. It is a U.N. 
organisation with a 24-nation 
govermng body and having its 
headquarters in Rome. Di 
Francisco Acquino is the Exc| 
cutive Director of W.F.P. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ROUND-UP 

Harem we have put together short notes on the latest developments In various 
spheres of human endeavour, and brief introductions to men and places which have 
been In the news in recent months. The latest advances in science have also i<een 
listed. 

Peruse! of these notes will serve to update the reader’s knowledge of Important 
developments during the last twelve months It will be perticuiarly beneticial for 
candidates appearing in competitive examinations 


ABBRKVl VnONS 

ACU: Asian Cleaiing I'nion, 
the setting up of winch was appio\i\l 
by /iCAF-H in April 1973 

ASPAC: Asian Pacific Council, 
a dying anti communist al'iancc ol 
some vsian counliics, \iistialia and 
New Zealand, foimcd in l%6 

'^FL: Cease-fire I me 
t^lA: Central Intelligence 
Agencj--a I'S espionage nciwork 
repoilcd to be active in seveia! coun- 
tiies 

CITU; Centre of Indian li.ide 
Imions It denial! Is the iighl to 
woik to be iccognisi <1 as a tiindanicn- 
ta' rigid 

CPlirUI. (Vnlial Public llcallh 
Fnginecnng and Rcscaicli In-slil'ilc 
(IlcadiiiMili’is at Nigpiii) \miiiig 
othci tiling", the Insiitiilc c.iiii''. out 
climatological simlics U has ‘cM up 
two sla'ions at Poona and lodlipiii 
toi mo 1 'nine an-pollution An 
(i'll,' i.,o .lie coming up at Port 
1)1(1. and VIoliaiibaii, \ss.iin light 
moie will come up in the eaily stages 
of the I il'ih Plan. 

KRDiil; [dectrollies and Radar 
Development I stabhshment (located 
in Rangaloic) 

FRTS; F.irlh Resouiccs Tech¬ 
nology Satellite launched by DS \ in 
July 1972 to help research in agii- 
ctilture, forestry, geology, geogiapliy. 
Iivdiologv, oceanography, mctcoio- 
fogy etc It photographs the entire 
nth once every 18 davs 

fJSP: Generalised S\stem of 
Prerciciiccs under which developed 
countries giant duty free or reduced 
duty tieatinent to what they import 
fioin developing countries. 

ICCS: Intel national Commis¬ 
sion of Control and Siipeivision to 
control, supervise and repoii I'u 
the implementation of the latest cease¬ 
fire agreement in Vietnam (Mcnilw v 
Canada, Hungary, Indonesia, Po¬ 
land). 

, ICRC: International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

ILS: Instrument Ltindmg Sys¬ 
tem—a system by which aircraft arc 


elec I ionic.illy guided to l.md safeL. 

Irilernntion.il Monctaiy 
fund (HQ Waslimglon, Maihisim; 
Dincroi Picrrc-P.uil Sdivvcit/er of 
I lancel 

I rut" Indo-Tibet.m Border 
loice 

I, wf (■ I me of Co'iiMiI o* I me 
o! I’oniinunication 

•^IlSA: M.imtcii.incu oi Internal 
Security Act 

NCSF: Nal'.mal Committee o'l 
Science tnd Tcehnolopy 

NI !•’. National l.ihei.ition Front 
-.1 pit'iotic South Vietnamese Di- 
}>,.ini/.ilio’i which fought .igainsl U S 
Milii'ii Intel ventK'ii m South Viet¬ 
nam 

\RIK • N.ition.d Ri'ciicli and 
neveliipmeiit Corporation llie pnii' i- 
pal aeenev of the (Juveiiiinciit of 
liidi.i fiom April I, 1971 loi the pio- 
molion of inventions 

OAl'. Oig.iinsaiion of Afiican 
Unity. .I'l (>ig.inisalion ol .\fiiv.iii 
coiiiilries set up m I9ri3 

PIN: Postal In.les Number I he 
Indi.i.i Postil Dep.irlnieiit intioduK'd 
fiom A'lgiist 15 1972 a PIN Code ti» 
f.!Cilit.Ue soiima of m.iil m the conii- 
tiv The couiiirj h.is been divided 
into legioiis The si\ digits in the 
PIN (Vde Number foi a place indi¬ 
cate flic legion, the postal town and 
the deliveiy /one 

I’RRM: Puce Rise Resistance 
Movement a i.ither anaemic res¬ 
ponse tioin consuiiicis m Uclhi to 
evcr-iising piivcs 

.S\ll.: .Steel Aiit’ioiity of India 
I iiiiilcd. :i new lioldim? conipanv 
lool>mi: alter development of Hie 
steel and iron oic secto' 

SITF.: Salellne lnsliiietioii.il 
Television Fxpeinneiit aiined at 
bioidc.istiiig insiiuctional piogiam- 
mes to nearly 5,(M)0 villages in differ¬ 
ent paits of India 

WFP: Woild Fivod Programme, 
a UN. Oiganis.ition with he.u1quar- 
tois in Rome (hxmitive Director 
Di Fianeisco Acqiiino) 


ANIMAL 

Aniiiul, (ndia's National: fill 
iconlly the lio.i used to be India's 
N.itioii.il anim.il But tfic Wild Life 
Boaid of India has since nomm.itcd 
the I'i'ei to Ih.il position The change 
was m.i le lo f'ciis special attention 
on rile* (i. ..d to p "Icvt the tiger popii- 
i ilioii III the coimtiy from c\liiKlii!n 
I he lion IS found in India only in the 
fill finest where it is a protected am- 
m.d. 


ANMVHRSARIFS, DAYS ETC. 

NntioiKil Mariti'iio Da): is cele- 
biaieJ .it .(II noits m Indi.i on \piil 
5 lo cdiK.ite the people .ihoiit the 
ai tivilies of the Indi.m shipping nidus* 
li\ The d.iv is also observed as the 
Mcich.inl N.ivv I lag INiv 

Ni.v III! |'I7I In.lia used 

111 oh live N.i.' n.n mi Deccmbci 
■•I Hut liom 1972 n !i is been sliifte.! 
l<i Dei ember 1 the d.i'e on wh'ch 
the Indi.iii N.IVV bl i! tliC Kaiaehi 
poll in 1971 ( [i«ii />iii fills on 

linu.iiv 15 and tir l.'itc Pov on 
April 1 1 

World Enviroiuncnt D.iv • lime s, 
ihi d iv on w'lich the Stovkholm Con- 
leieiicC on Ilumaii 1 nviionnient 
opened 111 772 li.'s hceu n.imed bv 

the UNO as Hie WoiId I iiv"oil¬ 
men I IT IV 

World Po|)uiation Ye.ir; ITie 
UNO li.i. dcsign.iied 1974 .as the 
WoiM P.ij-.ilation Tevi 


WITIROPOI.OGY 

Difiusaurs: It is a genei.il teun 
(lenoling a numbei of icptiles wlech 
lo.imed Ill's earth in the Mesci/oic 
age 1 hese cie.ituies were huge m si^e 
but li.iJ ,cry small biams 

APPIIANCLS & INSFRI MENTS 

Incnbiifor: An iiicnb.ilv i is an 
insulate j ch.imhcf iii wlii.h ciiviron- 
mental ticlois 'ike lempciaiiire and 
hiiinidily can be lO'di.'lled si' as to 
help hntcbing oi gio’vili Mainly 
theic .lie three ivpes ol invub,itors 
i/e poultry incubators used to hatch 
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poultry, infant incubators to nurse 
weak or premature babies to healthy 
life, and bacteriological incubatots 
to tend and grow micro-organisms in 
the laborjloiy. 

Iron 1 uiig; is a medical appliance 
used when a patient’s breathing mus¬ 
cles cannot function. It is also called 
tank respirator The patient is put 
in It with only his head emerging 
Rhythmical increase and deciease of 
pressure in the tank expands and re¬ 
laxes the patient's chest, thus helping 
him to breathe 

Stereophonic Sound System: is a 
system of sound rcpioduciion ^pc- 
cially designed to give the cHects of 
space and depth. This is achicxed 
by the combination of : (i) a special 
pick-up (ii) twin amplifiers (i/i) 'oud- 
speakers 

ART & CULTURE 

Garba: is a lolk-daiicc popular 
among Gujarati women who render 
It blithely, arrayed in bcautiFul cos¬ 
tumes, moving round and round. 
According to uxpeits, the d.mce had 
Its origin in ancient feitiliiy iitcs. 

Guernica: is looked upon as 
the greatest painting bv the Spanish 
Painter, Pablo Picaxsn He proil.i.- 
ed it in 1937. It depicts Picisso''- 
horror of the savage Germ.aii bomb¬ 
ing of Guernica, a Basque town, in 
tlic Spanish Civil Wai. The cieiin.in 
plane's had reduced the defcni.olo'-s 
town to dusi The paintmc’ now 
hangs in tlio Museum of Modern 
\i t. New York. 

Pleta: is a white marble statue 
in Vatican City T» is the woik of the 
famous It.dian sculptor Michael An¬ 
gelo It represent* the Virgin as a 
beautiful young woman with tlic dc.id 
Christ lying on hci lap The alnost 
1irc-si7e statue is considered price¬ 
less—one of the Vatican's gre ilest 
art-tieasures and among the Imcst 
examples of rcn,>issdnce sciilpitirc It 
came into the news in the laltci half 
of Mav, 1972, when a mentally 
deranged Austrian attacked it with a 
hammer and broke the Virgin 
Mother’s left ami, and also damaged 
an eye, the tm of the nose and the 
back of the head The statue has 
since been repaired and restored. 

AWARDS 

(For list of winners, see page SO) 

Arjuna Awards: were instituted 
for the first time in 1961 and are made 
to “sportsmen of the year’’ on the 
basis of outstanding performance 
during the last three years and excel¬ 
lence in the game during the year of 
the award, as certified by the National 
Sports Federation The final recom¬ 
mendation is made by the All-India 
Council of Sports. 
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Astor Award: is given by the 
Council of the Commonwealth Press 
Union for promotion of undeistand¬ 
ing among Membeis of the Comnion- 
wca^jhf 

^/lUiarat Ratna: is India’s liighcst 
national aw iid It is made loi ex¬ 
ceptional xxoil. for the adxaiicvmeiU 
of art, htcialure, and science and in 
recogniiio.i of public seixic'c of the 
highest oroer 

Friesland Vward: is given by the 
Netherlands Assctciation loi the Acl- 
vjncemciil of Daiiy .Slicmcc Ii con¬ 
sists of a gold-medal and 2,5(K) dollars 

Jn.uipitli Award: It is a pri/e of 
Rs 1,00,iMO iiislituled by the Bhaia- 
tiv.i Tniinpilh, a lileiaiy oigapiviiion 
in India loi nu'staiiding ci> iinbulion 
to ludiiin litcialuie 

Juliot-Curiv vnard is the liiglust 
distini.ti.'ii which the Woild Peace 
Council c.iu conicr on any indixidual 
foi c'oiiinbutiiig to the cause ol peace. 

Kalinga Prire: The Pri/e nan’cd 
aftci India's Kalman empire wlu.h 
exi-ted nearly 2 000 years ago is 
awaideU by UNFSCO cverv ye.ir foi 
the best contiihution to populari/j- 
tion ol science. 

I asker .\wnrd: is given by the 
Albeit and Maiy I iskei ! ounilatun 
ol the 11 S eveiy three ycais ihroui'li 
Rehabilitation Iniernational at its 
Wnild ('on,’rcss The att.iid con¬ 
suls o' 2,500 dollais and a golden 
statuelle of the VNinged Victoi of 
Saniotlirato, ■ ,,nboiising victory over 
de ith and disea < 

Nehru .\w ird: llio J,iwah ii l.il 
Nohiii Aw .lid for Intel ii.itional Un- 
derstanilm'.’ is .idinirrstLied hv the 
Indian 1 onncil of ('ulliiiul Relations 
The rc*cipient ot the \wai>l gels Rs 
100,000 in la-i'i and a citation 

.Nobel Prl/es* weic iiislituled by 
the will of Dr \lfied Nobel, a .Sw«v 
disb scien'i't, the inventor < i dyn,i- 
ivite Di Nobel bequeathed <1 f n- 
tii'ie foi the e'tablishmcnl of fuc 
mi7cs to be aw.iK!cd evei} vear foi 
distii'Liion in (D Medicine (2; >Vacc 
(3) I iieialiiic (4) Ptiysics and (5) 
Chermsu.' An Alficd N, ‘'el h'eino- 
iial Pri/e m Economics was iiistituteil 
some years ago 


BIOLOGY 

Biometry: applic.ition of stativ 
tical and mathematical methods to 
the 'study of biology. 

Ecological Hulancc: is the ba¬ 
lance^ lelationship that nature main¬ 
tains betw'ven living organisms and 
inanimate matter, to make foi a 
harmonious ecosystem Lately in- 
dusliial pi ogress is threatening to 
disturb the ecological balance on the 
earth, and imperil life on oui planet. 


Eugenica: is the study of genetic 
control of populations with a view lu 
bringing about desired changes in ih,> 
race of men to be procreated. 

Life, Code of: The code of life is 
that biological mechanism by which 
inlienteit ch.Tactciistics are haiKle>i 
fioni generation to geneiatioii Thi. 
genetic code u expressed by the mole¬ 
cular coidlguiaiion ot chromusoiiR^ 
of a'lls, the codc-bcaring material be¬ 
ing nN.A (dcoxyriboiiiiclcic acid .i 
biological structaie which mjki-, 
iransiiiission of cliaMCteiuncs possi¬ 
ble') 1 he latest researches on DN \ 
aie likely lo lead to an explanation 
as to why 'pc. les diflei and why each 
individual, in some rc'pt'cls, is uniqut 

Phytuplankto'i: are small sea 
wei 's ,md oil.cr maime plants wh'i l. 
flvi.kt Ol drill almost p.issively uimc 
ilie iiit'iuence of sea-ciirrents, Ivii.'; 
aiui giowiiig wiHi the help of simp'- 
pi.liicnt salts present in sea-wah’i 
and dcrivpg energy from the sun s 
raj s. 

ECONOMICS 

.Vioorti/ation: In rmaiue iin- 
term denotes iep,iymciit of a debt I, 
monthly msialmcnts whidi inehi<l>‘ 
part ot the piineipal and inteiest di’- 
In accoiiiitine, amoiti/alion me.i'is 
willing oil ot an account ovci a iiiir.i- 
lici ol ycais 

Itl'i'k Money: In Older to cv..i' 
t.o'. V some people falsity thou .i. 
e>iuiit' and doiiot lecoid all i'aiisi 
tioiu III l.ieir books 'I be iiii i'' 
wiikIi thus ic'iuains un.i'eoiiiile'd > ' 
and IS illegally aecumul.itcil is cal!' 
black money .Such >none'v is usua'' 
spent on biihcs and ii'iisiueiiou- 
cciiiMirnplion. 

Core Seetnr: lu i-.ir!% 1970, ali'i 
s.Kiiimng the 'cpoit of the l>''i 
Industrial I iceiism;' I’ohcy liiqa'iv 
Committee the Govi’inineni of Iiid'i 
annoiinec'd 'ome modihcations in ' 
indiistiial licensing policy I he i>‘ > 
fipproiicli sought to dixnie iiid'i't t-i 
iiiio tliifc compirtiucnts, vie,(ii > 
core sectoi (n) a jont sectoi and (w. 
a middle sivtor Industries mcluiA 
in the coic sectoi were nitrogen.' - 
.ind pbo'phatic fertilizer-., peshenk 
iiact.vis and powci-til lets, iron on* 
pig-iron and steel, non-leiious me'. 
oil exploration, sj'nthctic ri'IN , 
hcivy industrial macliinciy, cK" ■ 
nics, ''’ip-buildine eic Big iiulii'ii' ■ 
houses (whose total assets e .e .! 
Rs. 20 cioiesi are debarred lu'i. 
launching upon projects invobini 
these' industries 

Cost of f.lying Index: is a st iti 
tical dc'vice used lo register chai.i'*''' 
of levk'l in prices, wages, cmploviiieM, 
production etc. Gencially a 
culai pciiod IS selected as a “ha e” 
period, and the value 100 aibili.:r ' 
assign^ to the level of prices (or w:i"i:' 
or employment as the cane may he) 

The Competition 



■uling in lhat pcrind Then other 
jcriods arc studied with i\:fetcnee to 
;he “base” period. Tlie cost of living 
index number Is compiled on the basis 
.sf such costs icc'orded in dilTcFcnt 
places over tlic same pciioil of time. 

Deficit nnancini;: When a i i- 
nance Minister asm is in dcTicit 
linancinR. the sap between the State 
revenues and expenditure is budged 
UP by diawing upon the icsersej with 
the government or b> resm 1 to bor¬ 
rowing This piocess IS ' nown as 
dePiLit financ'ine, by wliicli inoiiov is 
c''..ateJ wiHimit productive icsouui^ 
iieiiu; atigiuenicil to hack the mone} 
MiPi'li. 

Fluntlnu nf Ciirrenev: lae.ms 
uithili.iwiiig the fixed piMiv ol .1 m 
lency in icirition to dollar 01 gold, 
and allowiiiR il to find its own lesel 
.1.cording to the exigencies of siipplv 
.iiid deiniiid ‘l-'lodfi'ii'” is lesisiteil 
to vi'icii wide ihicliia'iorix begin *41 
Oil 111 1.1 the p.ir value oracuiicnc> 

111 I'lilion (owoild ^uiiciicie^ 

Hot iMiiney is i'irienc', t'ue e\- 
iimge value iil wb" li 1 'e.' iinie •~'i 

'll l lno^• Iii'M.m ’ It .lie III a li'i'iy t 
tiiinp II "1 cx-haii ',0 lor mo'iev which 
11 moic itable 

.ioiiit Scstfir: TliC in IiMi i.il 
iicenxi'ig nolle' innoiinecd in I *'() 

't loi'V'ii 'l lac idea of a jiihif uv/iu 
|.' h» confine I to indusliics not >.o\ct- 
I I In chcJiil* ‘*‘\"ol the '■i.liistiial 
I’ll'c\ Resol'ii'oii ol I'jsp ff the 17 
.SISK !ic-av\ indu'.trie- exclU'ivc'x 
le eived I'm the piihhi. \ 

'deieiic* to till poscib'i. '■ ip^ n( tlie 
loiiil xcvloi wa^ hiul.' b. ;‘io well 
1.1 own [ii'li.in iiiiluiiiia!] M> 

I '< 15 T.itain a "’I'liioiandL'.ii iic' 10- 
• .I'.ed to the tJoiein >eii! oi ii'd'a in 
\.'«iM I '172 .Mr Tata ' i.^:gcs!c'vl 
ih.il It .houlil hr • oioj.ri..si ot cuili 
I oieii I/I whiih licai's invectmi'iit 

(ctiuirnl and wheie the f ivein- 
•'"'’It Cl (I Id henelii From the mani- 
' 'lal <ki|is and '’ntrcnrcncurird i.ilviit 
■ iiliblc in the pniatc sccto:. 

•Soft Loan: means a loan mh-anc- 
c‘d on easy terms with I'.gaid to 
ifu rest, time for rcpa'nieiif cic 

rhiril World: I loin the pi.nit of 
\ic'v of m'cinat'.i.i il i* ii'i.i',. the 
"Olid IS lii.idcil into (1) the ‘Veste'ii 
i'loc led by the USA, llir U K , 
V.cst Cieimany, Japan etc, (nt the 
''oinniunist bloc led by the Soviet 
I'mon and including the Fast i iiro- 
pe.in countries, an-J (i/i) the Thud 
'Vorld whicii genriallv means tlie 
'I'ldcdeveloped countries 

Two-Tier Market: lowaids I'ac 
end ol 1967 and tli hegiiiningor 1 %S. 
lepi-'■cnlalivcs of the Cciilial Danks 
of the USA, and six other natiiiiis. 

Itelpium, West Gerniinv, Italy, 
the Netiici lands, .Sivii/crl ind and the 
U K.. decided to restiict the use of 
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their stocks of gold for settling debts 
bctwc'en nations only at 3S dollais 
pet ounce, the then olFicial prevailing 
puce oi gold It w.is announced that 
m tijtuic the seven Central banks 
woulit not siippli gold to any maikct 
1 Inis, while for exchange between 
Ccntial hanks, the price ot .15 dollais 
per reliii.'d o.ince continued, indus¬ 
trial iiw's, hoarders and speculators 
wen II! I > purchase gold from the 
open I ,1 ; at whatever rote it was 
avail.ibla I'his came tc' lie known 
as the two tier system. 

(il'.Ut.it VIMIV 

h.irih, Weight of the: Accoiit'iig 
to calcul iti'i.is made by sen mists on 
fic li.isis of Ntw'loii's l.aws of Gmn- 
l.ition. tin- weiglii ol the c.iitli is 
“iy? 1()M kg. 

luissil I'uels; aic ttiosc fuels 
wl'i. il ,i'e dciivid fio.ii fossili/cd 
oiLMiiic 'ivucml I'I’, niiuiul gas 
lO.ll, pctiolcuiu etc 

N.iliir.!) itcgiiin: A nal'ii il re- 
eioii n ,1 III I'c .III .1 in w'lii li ihc topo- 

eM|''ii, tlr'ii'i' iiiiil w'Cull I’I iiic 

liigiii I'liiUi ind llicieloii ipeie n 
■I cc'it.iiii iimloiinity ii> human .icliM- 
lics 

Ouicksunils I. !i'i'-c w iliiv i.iiul 
wliiih rill ‘i.il- in Ih'iiC who w ilk 
on ii TiiC phi'‘ioiri''non occuis vvlicie 
sapil 0} <> p.i'i >.iilar i)i>iliiv is lounl 
.iloiii? Willi wtlT wivi.li conti- 
piioiisK ii-iiij.' ihuMigli ilic s.in l totl.o 
^ iil.ici* I l'■plll.■ il in .1 >t.i(i* of acilj- 
lioi’' Ihc lO'iiliin.iiioii bi*c'’'ncs si 
11 >1 r'lv lull It i.inni't ,1’ppirt am 
''eight 'I hcicto'c, .1 pel m wil‘ ii> 
■'ll s 1, h a sirI.Id- can si,'!. m •! 

Solar Wind: li is moving . d.ii 
pi .sii! 1 till u.is vvidi vic'cliicallv ch iii' 
I'll p.rliilcsi loi 1 uni’ ppmariiy 01 
,Villons I o'.'j f’leigies ot abuiil a 
ll'iHi.aiicI 'll volts i‘.i. h 

( I'.iiijcs >11 the licli.ivio.ir of 'olii 
vi'i'ls i''i' gi'n'i'llv ii.'lued atici i 
pciiml It uii\'V ii'itbi'Mill. S'honthc 
nunihi'i i'i‘ 's'rlicli's .us alsi th'jii 
speeds innc.i'C 

.Solstice: n (he giomapliii.il (ciiii 
vvl'ii h Is used lot the pii it'on of earth 
on 21 4 Iiine and 2'’nd tic ember It 
indieati X he iimc when the sun 
reaches ili "lasimum distance fiom 
the liiuituf If IS cillod Summer 
Su'siice V hen 'i toiichcs the 'Iropc 
Ilf C.'incer .il> vji the 2Ul of June uiul 
■'ic Si'Nlice wl'Jii it touches 

t!i.il of Ccipiicoin ilmut 22nd Di’iCm- 
Dcr 

fJKOlirS & MOVKMKvil'S 

.Adivasis: is .1 iioincnclaliiii't'^i'c- 
lally used to de'crilic people who 
come of the ahoiieuial. non Aiy.ui 
stock inliabitiue lad'.i since ani'cni 
times They me hade Ctp/."A, bhil\, 
Santhals etc. 


American Indians: or Red Indians 
arc the desa'ndants of the original 
inhabitunls of the U.S.A. They were 
in the news in r>73 as (hey approacli- 
t'll the UNO to intervene with the 
U S goieminent to .top discrimina¬ 
tion against them 

IJili-iri viiislims; is a misnomer 
for Mu linns who had left the Bihar 
slate in India when the country was 
paitiMoned in 1947 Ihcse people 
went t<» live in I ast P.ikistan at that 
time When the people of Bangla¬ 
desh weie lighting ioi libciation fiom 
the stranglehold of Pakistan, these so- 
ciiileii Bihaii Vluslims sided with the 
forces of the Islamabad inilitaiy 
Junta and earned notoiiety as willing 
tools ot the lattei in peipetiating 
iicMnoiix crimes against the people 
of Uangl.i(lcsii. 

Black Consciousness: is a new 
milit.uit black movement sweeping 
A.mth \lrica at present The move¬ 
ment '.luted fiom the fust National 
t ongrcss of the Black People’s Con- 
vmtiou held iii Pietoiia lowaids the 
end of 1*572 The object of the move¬ 
ment IS ihe libeiation of South Afii- 
i.iii blacks Ml Drake Koka is the 
Sccietaiy of the Black People's Con- 
lention 

vdJIack December: Apiog the Arab 
mieinllax (Olark Si-ptr’nhi-i) some 
Pakistani hoi-heads, haiking back to 
the humiliating defeat sulfered by 
Pakistan in the Indo-Pak coiiflict of 
Dccembei 1971, statted using the 
label D'luk Dm-rnhcr to gam some 
^eiiialioii-value for their .ictivities 
ill signed to blow heal and harass 
people helomtmg to countiics like 
India and the Soviet Unioii whom 
iliC" believe to Iv; icsponsible for 
Pakistan's detcat 

llliick September Group: is a 
c,ioop of lieedom-iigliteis of Palc'i- 
ii'ie It had been formed in Septem- 
Ix'i I )7i) afioi dio Joidanian Army’s 
0,1 ‘ I'lve .igiiiixi the giiciiillas in 
ih.i! moiT’. The pin pose of the 
Ciioiip was to sill K.ing lIuMcin and 
other .uiti-gueri ilia leaders in .\mm.an. 
It cam.' lino the news in September 
l'i72 when members ot the Group 
c.iii'ixl out a massacre of Israeli 
.ui-tetes in the Olympic village in 
Munich 

Red liidians: were Ihe inhabitants 
of 'Vii'icncabefoicthc Ruropcans went 
to till' continent. It is believed that 
they had onginally migrated from 
Asia It has been estimated that at 
the time the Furopcans anived in the 
iiew V Oikl, theio weic about 25 mil¬ 
lions of them ahi'.ady living tlieie. 

1'K.inda Asians: were mostly 
• luscenj.inis of Indians who went to 
Uganda <11 the cighleen-nineties when 
the Hiiiish were building the railway 
line fiom Mombasa on the eastern 
coast of Afiica to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. The Airicens we>e super- 
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stitious about the lailway line and 
Indians expeiienced in constiucting 
lailwny lines helped with the task. 
Many of them eventually settled down 
in the countiy and set up ns shop¬ 
keepers etc In 1972, Picsident Uli 
Amin of Uganda expelled these peo¬ 
ple ftoni bis country. 

Women's Lib: is a movement 
which originated in the U S to 
secure for women ec(ual lights. 
Leadcis of the movement want hus¬ 
bands to participate equally in house¬ 
work and the leaiing of children 
They want equal opporlunitics for 
women in all spheres in oidei that 
they cm lead fuller lises Among 
the leaders of the movement aic 
Geimaine Ciicci, Anne Nuiakiii and 
Kale Milletl 

Zulus: arc natives ol .South 
Alriea Tlicy arc kinsmen of the 
Rantus, liic Svva/is ,ind ihc Xhosa - 
olhci tribes inhabiling South Afiiea 
They wcic once farmcis and rcaicd 
cattle hut duiingthc |t)lh centuiv, they 
lost their land and vvatci-resouiecs 
to Europeans, and now woi k on taims, 
mines and fas tones owned by I uro- 
peans 


MODERN WARFARE 

B-52: Ol Stiatufoiliess planes of 
the USA weie vciy much m the 
news in the context of U H bombing 
of Noilh Vietnam These planes (list 
flew m 19vV The maximum take¬ 
off weight of a R-52 is ne.iily half a 
million pounds It can lly at a 
height of 60,000 feet at a iiiaximum 
speed of 670 mph c.irryinp on an 
avciage a bomb-load ol 2k tuns. 
It has a Clew of six- two pilots, two 
navigatoi bombardieis. an NCU 
lear-gunner and an elcctionivs coun- 
tcr-mc-'isuies operator to ward off 
missile attacks and to keep the air¬ 
craft safe in its cledionic cocimn 

Death Ray or Laser Gun: Go- 
veinmcntsuf the U K and the U S A 
aie co-opcnitiiig in the production of 
a laser gun oi death ray which can 
destroy aircraft and missiles at long 
range. It is said that once perfected 
and developed, the la.scr gun will 
have a range of 112 km. and it will be 
possible to lit It to an aircraft 

Guided Missiles: arc rocket-pro¬ 
pelled missiles which are controlled 
during flight cither by self-activating 
or internal homing dev ices or by radio 
signals from the ground 

laser Bomb: Rcscarchcis at the 
Medical Research 1 aboratory Wiight 
Patterson Air P'orce Base, Ohio 
(USA) have perfected a device known 
as the Gtaiit Pulie Laser which, wlwn 
aimed at the eyes of enemy soldiers 
causes an explosion in the retina and 
blindness The rays can penetrate 
any piotective covering. 


Mini-Nukes: will be niinialuic 
nuclcai weapons with conti oiled low 
explosive power and radiation for 
use against battlefield targets It is 
said that the weapons which aie being 
developed by the U.S A. can be di¬ 
rected towards a target and controlled 
to inflict a specific blast or radiation 
damage. 

War Crimes: The victorious al¬ 
lies m the second world war viz, the 
Soviet Union, tne U S A , Biilain and 
I'lance had signed on August 8, I94S 
an agreement setting up an Interna¬ 
tional Milit.iry Tribunal to try major 
war criminals among Axis prisonei 
The charter setting out the juiisdic- 
tion and functions of the liibunal 
set out offences foi which an indivi¬ 
dual could be considered responsible 
It was agieed th.vt the plea of having 
acted on orders from supenoiv couM 
only be treated as an extenuating cii- 
eumstance hut not as a complete 
dctcnce 


PERSONS 

v^giiew, Spiru: is Vice-Picsidenl 
of the U S A .md in that c.ipacity 
picsulcs over the meetings of (he 
Sen<itc' Me is .i lawyci hy profes¬ 
sion Recently Iheie was considera¬ 
ble speculation about the chance ol 
his succeed 111 " Nixon m case ihc 
latter was forced to step down as a 
resiiil of damaging disclosuies m the 
Watergate bugging case 

Amin, Adi: was once Ug,mda\ 
heavy-weight boxing chamtuon He 
came 10 power on January 2^, m?! 
when he ousted Million Obote In 
1972. Amin ordered out of the couii- 
tiy all people of Asian oiigin living 
in Uganda 

Anderson, Jack: is a famous 
American jouinalist who was in the 
limelight in 1971 for publishing in¬ 
side information on the US Govern¬ 
ment's strategy duiing the Indo-Pak 
wai of December 1971. 

Arrow, Prof. Kenneth: was one 
of the two co-winners of the Alfred 
Nobel Memorial Prize for Economies 
in 1972. He holds a teaching job at 
Harvard 1 le is regarded as a pioneer 
in evolving the theory of welfaie eco¬ 
nomics. 

Asan, Kumaran: was a Malaya- 
lam poet. He was a crusader against 
social evils and through the medium 
of his ppetryudvoc.itcd social equality 
and human dignity His biith cen¬ 
tenary was celcbntted all over the 
country on April 13, 1973 Among 
the better-known works of the poet 
aic Kanina, ChanJalabhikshuki, and 
Chmtavhhtyaya Sua. 

Auger, Pferre: is a French phy¬ 
sicist who has done outstanding work 


in developing nucleai and spatial 
research and inteinational co-opera- 
tion in scientific matters Pi of. Augci 
won the 1971 Kalmga Prize for popu¬ 
larisation of science 

Bataivi, Shiv Kumar: who died 
in May 197.3 was an eminent Punjabi 
lyiic poet. In 1965, his work Luna, 
an opera based on a popular Punjabi 
folk-tale won for him the Sahitya 
Akademi award Mr Batalvi was 
only 36 when he died but even .st 
that young age, he had consideiably 
entiched modern Puninbi litcialute 
with Ills writings 

Bcljcman, .luhn: h.is succeeded 
the late Cecil Duy-I.cwis as Bntnin’s 
poei lauic.'ite Me is the Iwenlielh 
holder of the ofilcc since it was estab¬ 
lished m 1599. Rctfcman is known 
as a tiadilional versifier who writes 
light verse 

s^ttiutto, Z..\.: is a kiwycr from 
laikana in Sind He came into 
prominence in the politics of his coun- 
tiy in the time of Picsicicnt Avub 
Khan and scived as P.tkis1an's 
I oreign Mmislci But later he pai led 
company with Ins hencfacloi and 
loiiiideil the Pakistan People's Paiiy 
(PPP) In the cicvlions held m 1971), 
the PPP c'inoigcd as the largest single 
pally 111 West Pakistan and this gave 
Bhutto a vantage position from wheie 
he could gam his ambition He w.it 
iiisti uinental in instigating Yahva 
Khan to ciiish the Bangladesh move¬ 
ment by force After V'aliya Khan s 
fall, Bhuttn bc-camc Piesidcnt ol 
Pakistan 

llncll, Heinrich: Winner of the 
Nobel Prizo in Literature, 1972 is a 
West Germun novelist He has been 
described as the best post-war writer 
in both Germanics llis best known 
works include The Chun, ttiltwnh at 
Nine Thu tv. Dm tor ,\furki‘ v Collett- 
ed Silences and GnippenhiU det Dame 

Br.iiido, Marlon: is a well-known 
Hollywood actoi Jle was nominated 
for the Academy Award for his lole 
m the Godfather But he icfuscd liK 
accept the best .ictnr awatd because 
of the treatment of American Indians 
in U S films 

^Brandt, Willy: is the Chancclloi 
of West Germany, known for his 
efforts to noimahse relations between 
his country and the countiics of 
East Fill ope and the Soviet Union 
In November 1972, he was clcctc*d 
to lead his countiy for another term 

Bruce, David K.: is a veteran U S 
diplomat heading Ihc iirst U.S. liacson 
office in China. In 1970 Mr. Biucc 
had .served a.s the Chief U.S nego¬ 
tiator at the Pans peace-talks. Earlici 
he had served as his country’s ambas¬ 
sador in West Germany and the U.K. 
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Brdndage, Avery: is a Chicagu 
multi-millionaire who, till the Li>t 
week of August 1972, was President 
of the IntcrnaiionnI Olympic Coiii- 
niittec- a position he had been oc¬ 
cupying since 1952. 

Buck, Pearl: was a famous Amc- 
ucan writer. She had spent the 
caiiy years of her life in China and 
many of her stories arc set against a 
Chinese background She wrote 
more than 80 bunks which include 
iK'M'Is. biographies, children's books 
etc She won the Nobel Prize for 
I iteiatuie in I93S. Among her 
vsoiks aie the Good fMiih. Diai;,>n 
SivJ, This Proud Heart. The Towns¬ 
man etc She died on Mnich n, 
1973. 

Cabral, Amilcar: was a iilaek 
Afiican fieedom-fightcr known us the 
Che Guevata of Black Atriia He 
oigaiiised a liberation moseniciit in 
the Portuguese colony of Giiinca- 
Bissau, undci the b inner of the P.ut> 
loi the Independence of Ciiiinei and 
Cape Vcide (PAIGC) The mme- 
nu'nt was successful in physK.illy libc- 
i.iling laige parts of the lenitoiv 
[)i Cabral was. however, assassinal- 
•1 by the Portuguese in the Guinean 
capital of Conakry 

Cargill, Peter: ■« a Workl Bank 
olTi.ial lie was boin in pie-parlilion 
India and was once a memhei ot the 
Indian Ci\il Seivice Alfei paili 
■ ion he had opted foi I’akist m wheic 
he became that counli>'s fust i in.iiite 
Sccietary [.aler he returned to 
Biitain and tiom Iheic shifted to the 
World Bank 

'^Chiiiiilrasckhar, B.S : The famous 
Indian spin-bow lei who played a 
great part in the victoiy which IikIm 
scoicd over Pngland in 1971 was 
selected by fkiw/r/i, a famous ciicket- 
ing journal, as one of the five ci ic- 
kcteis ot 1971 Chandiasekhar is 
looked upon as the fastest spiii- 
howlcr in the woild todas Me has 
been honoii'ed by the Government of 
India with Padma Shi i Ho was voted 
“Best Sportsman of the Year" by the 
Snorts Journalists Association 

^ Chngyal: Gyalsay PaUlcii Tlioii- 
dup Namgyal who acceded to the 
Sikkim throne m 19b4 was educated 
in Darjeeling and Simla Later, when 
he bwame the heir-apparcnt alter Ins 
elder brother had been killed in an 
R A F. accident, he was (tamed m 
the Administrative Staff College m 
Mussooiie As one of his fatlici's 
•idvisers, he negotiated the I9S0 
tiiMly with India In 196.3 he mai- 
ricd Miss Hope Cooke of New Yi'i k 
He was formally priKlaimed Maii.i- 
raja of Sikkim on Dccemhei 5, 196.3. 

, Chowdhury, Abu Sajeed: Piesi- 
dent of Bangladesh is an aliimmis of 
the Calcutta University and a L.in- 
coln's Inn barrister. When Pakis¬ 


tan ruled Bangladesh, he filled many 
important posts in the holds of law 
and education Aftci Yahya's ai- 
mics stiiick in Bangladesh, he loiiicii 
the Bangladesh iibeiation movement 
When the country had won freedom, 
he was .ippotnted its fii st President. 

Davis, Angela: is a black Ameri¬ 
can who champions the cause of the 
American negroes. She is a member 
of the American Communist Party 
Some tune ago when she was employ¬ 
ed as a lecluier of pliilosopliy in the 
Univcisily of Calitornia, she w.i, 
chaiged with complicity in supply¬ 
ing guns to a negro boy who liud 
muidcrcd a iiidgc Miss Davis was 
finally acquitted in Jiiiic, 1972 Hci 
c.i'C was looked upon as a test c.isc 
foi the IJ..S ludici.ii system as it was 
widely believed that she had been 
iaisciy implic.itcd foi hei political 
views. 

Deshmakh. Darg.ibai: ic a well- 
known public hgiiie in India piomi- 
neiit in the sphere o( siKial vvel'iie 
Fiom 19SJ III pill'' she w.is C'haiini.in 
ol the Central S ici.il Wellaic Boaid 
She ha> been an .ictn.' vvorkei ui ihe 
c aiise 1)1 gills’ pid vvoiiien's edii.ation 
in India On M is'i It, l')73, she 
leifocd finm PiCsiiient VV (nii 
the Nehru l.iter.icv Avvaid foi 1971 

Dej. Kisliiiu: i. ' Ueiigili vvi.ici 
lefciic''' (o .is the lust in (he line ol 
modem pods in Ihe language lie 
h.is written .ibout h) hooks out ot 
which l6 .'ic cniledions ol poeliv 
llcwi)!) the BIt.iiaiiv I In.inpilii \waid 
loi 1971 for Snuiti S,il'a. li‘ui\isl,\ni, 
a collec'Kvn of poems winch was puh- 
lishcd in 19>)i 

Dinkar, Kamdli.in Snii'li: is ,i 
well-known Hindi t'< ct whow'onihe 
eighth Jnanpith Avvanl foi 1972 loi 
his poetic di.ima I imiJu Dink.n's 
eminence in the field ol iiinli kite is 
IS due, not onis to pocli) bill abo 
U) Ills ciilieal vviiliiigs III, n.o i 
'•.Il-l-nosvn work in ti.t 
I. Siinskiili he ( hai .h/Ai./i.' 

Dnrji, K:i/i i henliip: is t' . ead,' 
of the Siki im National CMi.>>ess 
He vv,is in the foierionl of the popuLir 
movement demaiuling dcmoLTaiic 
lights for the people of Sikkim in 
Apiil 1973 

iMlelman, Dr (.erald M.iiirice: 
was one of the uvo winncis I'f the 
Nobel Pii'C loi Med.ciiie in l''^\ 
At the .igc of 13 hebei 'ine the foity- 
fiist Ameiican to rcieive the lovded 
awaid in Medicine He is PioiVssoi 
ol Medicine .it the Umvc'snv of 
Pcnnsylva.ni ile shaieil Ihe pure 
vvth i)i Roilo.' Robert Po'ter of 
Osfoid fo> le'iMMhcs into the chemi¬ 
cal stnidiiic of hloosi pioleinsoi anti¬ 
bodies which shieiil (he human bc’dy 
against infection 

Kllsberg, Daniel: was the man 


who passed on to the New Yoik 
Times sccict Pentagon documents 
lelaiing to the U S A’s involvement 
in the Vietnam wai He was piosc- 
cuied for slealiiig olTicial secrets hut 
w n .uqiiiited hv the Court as Ins 
till! Ii.id he,ii piemdic'cil by .some 
actions of the admimslialion. 

•^•'ateh Singli, S.nit. was a rcli- 
g I o u s missuinaiy-luined politician 
who for more tiia'i i dcs .ule leniained 
a decisive iirluciKe in \k.ili poli'ics 
The San' lilic I Ihe PniiMhi .Siiha 
inovcmeiil lioni out ot a sc'iian.in 
mould and g.ive it a wulei cjIiumI 
appeal which ullinutelv crowned it 
Vsilh success. He died lowaids the 
ciul ol 1972 

|.^'ischer. Hobby: is an Aineiican 
chess prodigy On September I, 

I‘112 he wiested the world chess 
diampioiidiip fiivn Boris .Spasskv 
>it the Soviet (.■Hill He thus l>c- 
canie the Inst non-Soviet world inle- 
hoklci 111 Ihe game in 26 years 

Poinla, .lane, who won the (Jsear 
loi best ,iclii -.s in 1972 was in the 
news in liilv I'lTl when she Msiied 
Noiih ' I,iii.-ni and -trongls eiiticiscd 
the com V Inch ihe l'S\ had iHvn 
tollowina 111 Indo-China 

(lobialkar, Muilhiv .Sailushiv: had 
been |iie ( iiief Oiimiiisci ('s.iisangli 
Cn.il.iki ol the Rishtriya Swav.im- 
sevv.ik S.mgh (R.S.S) since r>40 
He heloiiei'd to Nagpur He siaiiwl 
Ills caieer as a Ic.icher .niif IjiciqiMli- 
Ik i as .1 lawyer also hut niiJei (he 
mliii-s...eol Di Hcdgewai vvasdi.iwn 

i. i'o ii.e RSS to which he devoted 
n>‘Mly tom decades of his life lie 
h' ■! on June 1973 

(ioiil.l, Shane: is a voum; \us- 

ii. ihaii mil swiminer wins shone at 
Ihe X\ Olympics in Munich in 19 72 
winning thice gold, one silvei ami one 
rm'ii/e nicilals 

llaikil. Miihd llassn.iii: e n'le 
1 diior-in ( liicf ol 1/ )//,.;/», a well- 
l-.Unvn t'liio iiewsupi. lie !..is 
been ulihii.’ i;ie fi.ii e' since 19S7 
\l one Hill' he is a Hose conlklent 
ol Ciaiii.d Ahdil Nasser. He was in 
I idi.i in 1972 

II.iskar, P.\ : iccciiily retired as 
Pilin' Minisier's Special Svicretaiy. In 
1 '’’2 lie plived an important lole in 
Mu' liulo-l’ak talks Dining ilie last 
two IC' adcs anil more, as a i-oieigii 
Service ollicial he handled a niimlsci 
ivf impoitant diplomatic .issignments 
fi'i (hccounliv 

Herbert, A.P : was a well knovsn 
Biitish humoui'sl and novehsl \l- 
though he liad qiialilii'd as a bariis- 
.ii, yet a laigo part of his c.uecr was 
spent in the Navy till he 11 ide liieia- 
tiiic his whoii'-tip.e Occ'iip'ilii n He 
became .i meinhei of ilie staff of 
Punch, the Biilish humour maga/ine. 
Among the miny delightful and 
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amusing books he has written are, 
MUleading Caws, The Dials oj Topsy 
and Topsy, M P, The Man About 
Town etc. tic was well-known as a 
campaigner for lost and obscure 
causes. 

Hicks, Sir John R iebard: was co- 
winner of the Alfred Nobel Mcmonal 
Prize in Economics m 1972 along with 
Piof. Kenneth Arrow. Prolessor 
Hicks has been described as an eco¬ 
nomists' economist. He has been 
teaching at Oxford since 1946 
Among his works are Vabu' and Capi¬ 
tal, Coninbution to the Theory of 
Dade Cycles, Capital and Gronth, 
Theory oj i eononiic History etc. 

lllich, liaii: is co-founder of the 
well-known contioversial centre of 
Interculliiial diKumcntation in 
Ceuinavacj, Mexico He is the au¬ 
thor of the book DesihooUng Society, 
a non-confoimist attack on contem¬ 
porary systems of educational oicani- 
zation. Mr. lllich came to India in 
the beginning of 1973. 

Jadhav, Mary Clidiwala: is an 
Indian social woikcr who has done 
pioneering work in the Reid of insti¬ 
tutional care of children She is the 
President of the Indian Council ol 
Social Welfaiu At the 16th Inter¬ 
national Conference on Six-ial V\ cl- 
fareat the Hague on Augu'-t 14, 1077, 
she was given the Outstanding Ser¬ 
vice Award. 

Kilbmin, I>ord: Lord Killanin, an 
Irish peer, u'as elected Picsident of 
the International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee at Munich on August 23, 1972 
Lord Killanin took over the reins of 
the Olympic movement from Mi 
Avery Brundage A foimer journa¬ 
list, the Irish peer had been elected to 
the IOC in 1952 and occupied the olllcc 
of Its Vice-Picsident after 1968. 

J Rksinger, Henry: is the National 
Secuiity Adviser to President Nixon 
In that capacity, he plays a pivotal role 
in shaping the U S A's foreign policy, 
He IS a Harvard Professor who has 
written extensively on interaatiun.i1 
relations and military strategy. 

Kunianipiangalam, Mohan: was 
India's Minister of Steel and Mines 
till May 31, 1973 when he died in an 
aircrash near Delhi. Mr. Kumara- 
mangalam was known a" the bright¬ 
est gem in Mrs. Gandhi's team. 
White he remained in office, he did a 
lot to develop the core sector indus¬ 
tries, nationalised the coal industry’ 
and otherwise strengthened Mrs, 
Gandhi's hands m shaping the gov- 
einment's economic policies 

Malraux, Andrei: is a well-known 
French thinker and scholar. At one 
time he was hi.s country's Minister of 
Culture During the Bangladesh 
liberation movement, he tent power¬ 


ful support to the cause and offered 
to go and fight himself. Mr Malraux 
was in New Delhi m the lattei half of 
April, 1973. 

Marcos, Ferdinand: is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Philippines. He is a 
lawyer and the most-decorated sol¬ 
dier in the htetory of the Philippines, 
holding 27 war-medals He had been 
elected head of Slate in 1963. He was 
in the news in September 1972 when 
he declared martial law in the island. 

Marcos, Imelda: is the first lady 
of the Philippines. On Dcccmbei 7, 
1972 someone stabbed her m Manila 
while she was awaiding piizes in a 
national cleanliii&ss coiilest. She, 
liowcver, suivived the attack wliilc 
the assailant wa^ killed on the spot 
by the guaids 

Manimdar, Charu: was the top 
Naxalile leader in India till July 28, 
1972 when he died in a Calcutta jail 
He bcctiiTie involved in peasant move¬ 
ments fiom his school-days Later 
he joined the Communist Party of 
India and went over to tlie CPI (M) 
when Mie partv split But even that 
was :i lame aliaii for the ficiy spirit. 
TheretoiC, on May 1, 1969 the forma¬ 
tion of CPI (Mnrxist-Laininisi) was 
.innounced with Mr. Mazumdar as 
Cliairman The party was nxognis- 
cd by Communist China but it h.id 
alicady begun to disintcgiate by the 
middle of 1971. 

McGovern, George: was the De¬ 
mocratic nominee in the If S Presi¬ 
dential elections held in Novenibci 
1972 He was a member of the U S 
House of Representatives fiom 1957 
to 1961. Me lost the Presidential 
election to Richard Nixon. 

/ Mcena Kuniari: who died on 
March 31,1972 was one of the gieat- 
cst tragediennes of the Indian screen 
She appeared in .scores of Hindi films. 
One of the last to be rclca.sod among 
h^r movies wa‘ Pakeezah produced 
by Ktiinai Amiulwi to whom she had 
been married foi some time. 

MeuJc, Tibor: tanks with Gun- 
nar Mvrda< and John Galbraith as a 
Keen obseivcr of the international 
economic scene At present a na¬ 
turalised French-m.tn and a Professor 
at the Sorbonne, Mcnde was born a 
Hunganan. He studied in England, 
and later was one of the intellectuals 
dcraly involved in the Hungarian 
upriring of 1956 Fiom 1965 to 1971, 
Monde worked with UNCTAD as a 
senior U.N. Official. He has written 
nearly a dozen books. Among those 
are: Conversation with Nehru and 
From Aid to Eecedonisation. 

M i n t 0 AT, Dnm: is the Prime 
Minister of Malta. He ctime into the 
news 111 the latter half of 1971 when 
he served notice on Bntain cither to 
increase the rent it had been paying 


for base facilities in the island re¬ 
public or to quit. The dispute was 
resolved on March 26, 1972 when a 
new seven-year defence agreement 
was signed allowing for the continued 
use of the bases by the British. 

Mishfma, Yukio: was a famous 
Japanese writer. He was a great be¬ 
liever in the Japanese sammai tradi¬ 
tion and wanted his countrymen to 
revolt against his country's postwai 
constitution which, according to him, 
had turned Japan spineless. To ic- 
gister ins protest, ho commlHeil 
harahi'i on November 25, 1970 

i-^lother Tcresii: The winner oi 
tlie hflh Nehru Award for Tnlcrn.i- 
tional Undcrstandiiig (1%'j) and 
Templeton Foundation Pn/e of Bii 
tain liad been born m Yin oslav la o’ 
Albanian puients. She came out 
to India 23 yeais .igo (o servo as i 
missionary. Soon theie.ifler, deepK 
moved by tlie sad plight ol the home¬ 
less and the destitute in Cukutt.i 
she set up a home for such jKopk 
The small beginning she lud ilie 
cu'iiage to make seij soon flovveiei' 
into the recognised order of the Si¬ 
lers of Charit> wliieli has since c - 
tended its work to olhei counti'.,. 
also. 

'/Moynihiin, Duniel P.: tlie I'.s 
,\m'i.issjiloi in India is a distingunl. 
ed ll.i'Vaid piofossor, a renowiv. 
author, an uihaii atfaiis spcciali < 
and T political scientist He w.is ijn- 
principal aichilect ot the ITS Co 
ornmenl's fiisi anli-povcrty legist,i- 
tion He served tlie Nixon udminr 
nation from 1969 lo 1971 in sevci.il 
key positions with cabinet rant 
He Inst alliacicd public altention .< 
the co-author of Beyond the Meinw 
Pot, an aiiiiioiitahvo stiiiiy of min<<- 
iily gioups in New York l ily. Oil.i' 
woiks by liini inJiido On liquahtr (’• 
Ediicatum Opjioiiunity, Towanl u 
National Urban Polity ett 

N.igendra Siiigii: an eminent In¬ 
dian jurist and espoit on inh'rnalion.'' 
law lias been nominaleii a judge ■< 
the World Court at the Hague. He 
is the third Indian to (.<v.cuny that po.^ 
tion, (tha first was Di Radlin Binoi. 
Pal and the second Mr. B N. Knin 
Dr. .Singh had mined the Indi.<n 
Civil Service in 1938. 

Nanak Siiigh: who died on Pc 
cember 28, 1971 in Piectn.igar w.i'> a 
prominent Punjabi novelist and pool 
lie wrote nearly SO Punjabi novel- 
some ot which were translated ini.’ 
othei languages. One of these Pavru 
Papi was filmed Nanak Singh reien- 
cd many honours for his literary l.ili''<i 
while he lived. 

Neruda, Pablo: is the pen-n.imc^ 
of the 67-year old Chilean pocl-»lip- 
lomat who won a Nobel Prize m 
Literature in 1971. He is at present 
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his country’s Amba!>sador in France 
He started wi iting poems at the age of 
17, His first volume of verse eniillcd 
("n'/J/orH/ttf w iTwil^hti was publish¬ 
ed in 1923. Other works by him in¬ 
clude 20 Low Poiom atul one Song of 
Pe\palr. He has been dc-,cribcd as 
“the poet of violated huni.indignity - 
one wlio brings alive the (South Ame- 
litjn) continenrs destiny and dream." 

Ncufville, ^^il^ily^: is a Jamai¬ 
can born vvoiuan athlete who had 
been living in i-ingland upto July II, 
|')/1 She holds the world record in 
.too melius She Idt niil.iin on July 
12. 1971, dflci she had been subjected 
to insulls for being black 

Nimbkar, Kanmia: is an Indian 
l.idy lookevi upon as the pioncci ut 
OLcupational thuiapy in Asm She is 
die founder of the fust School of 
Occupational Therapy in India in 
Koiiibay and 1 ounder LJitor ot tliu 
Journal of hnhihialioii to /Im<i 
She has won the Lasker Award - a 
U S distinction for promoting hiinia- 
lutanan causes. 

Noel, ricn was the IJ S 
Ambassador to Sudan till March 3, 
PPJ w hen he w.is murdered along wilh 
Ins deputy. Mi Ciiiiia Mooic <ind the 
Belgian Chaige 1)* Affaires, Mr 
(Iny l-id hv Palestinian Black Sep- 
Icmocr t'l'criiH.is while the d'ploiiiils 
wcie atl'iiding a icicption al ihc 
S.indi \iahiun cmb.i,-,' m kliai- 
loum 

Ortnii, Mr. Fiancois-Xavicr* is a 
iS-yeai old I lench economist In 
I'l.e Iscginnmg ol l‘)73, he wa- olectc.l 
I’icsidcnt ol the now 1 urope.in C'laii- 
Mion Maikel C omimssior. I'f •> in 
I'l.'.e ol Llollind's l)i Sicco 
Maiislioll Befoie taking ovci liis 
piesent assignment Mr Otlidi ha.I 
been a muinbei ol the 1 rciich t'abi- 
ni'l 

Owens, Jesse: |n n famous black 
Ameiicaii athlete At the Olvmpi,. 
Cismes held in Bcilm in 19h. lie had 
^<>n tour gold mcilals and cioalcd 
history. Ill 1972. he was a spc*cial 
invitee at the XX Olympiad held in 
Munich. 

Palkhlvala, Nani Ardesliir: is 
'■■fll-known as one of India's aolest 
kiwyers, specialising in cases honing 
on the constitution He appemud be¬ 
fore the Supiume Court for the plain- 
tills in the Ke^avananJ Rharali c.ise 
revolving round the 24fh, the 25th 
and the 26tli Amendments. Mr. 
Palklavala is also an expert on taxa- 
tmn and comp.any law 

^ Pcie: IS a famous Brazilian foot¬ 
ball playei, looked upon the world 
over as a wizard of the game. He has 
since retired from active participa- 
hnn in international football. 


Phillips, Lieut. Mark: is a young 
British Army Otricer, the son of a 
miner, whose engagement with Pnn- 
e'ess Anne, tlic only daughter of Queen 
Fli/abeth of the iJ K w .is announced 
towaids the end of May, 197.1 

•'''^casso, Pablo: was the man who 
iransformcd art forms in the 20th 
cciituiy. Ills piimiings moused tu- 
rious controversy and .set the pace fur 
goneiations of modem aitisks He 
did about 13.000 to 14,000 paintings, 
34,000 book illustiations and 3,(^1 
sculpliircs In 1930, he won ihc 
Carncgi Prize and in 1962 the I enm 
Peace Piize Amoni* his works ,iie 
(luei nira, / aJicr of . I vi'/iioii etc I Ic 
died on April 8, 1971 at the age of 
91 in Fiance, the countiy he had 
adopted after he left his native Spam 
du'i'ig the Civil War (1916-39) 

Porter. Dr. Rodney Robert: who 
shared the Nobel Prize foi Medicine 
III 1972 with Di G.M. Fdclman {g v ) 
IS Piofessor c»f Biochemistry in the 
Qsloid University He was the 17th 
Biiiisher to have won the Nobel 
Piize 111 Medicine He has been no- 
min.vtcd fur ducuverics relating to 
the chemical structure of antibodies. 

Pound, Fzra: who died m the 
(iist wc'fk of November PC’ at the 
age of 87 was an American expstii.i'e 
poet and man of letters lie was 
looked upon is one of the world’s 
most enigmatic and inlliiunli.il wri¬ 
ters His most f.iiiioiis woik is the 
Pi\an Canton, a collection of more 
than 100 songs co.mbiPi'U' cyni.isin 
and lament. 

s/ Raiugnpalachari, (' : the l.ist 
Governor Gcnci.d of in.lia and tin 
only Indian who ever held the post 
died m Madias on Deccrnl’er 25, i9''2 
at the ripe of old .igc of 94 He was 
the last of the old guard wli.i waged 
a non-vioient st.uggic against the 
Bnlish for the freedom of India, lie 
was also a writer and lournalistof re¬ 
pute and an eiudite scholar. In his 
later years, R.ij.ui had become a bit- 
tc' Clitic of the Indian National 
Congress, holding the view that the 
root cause of every evil fiom which 
India siifleierl was (he absolute mono¬ 
poly of power that the Congress en¬ 
joyed In 19b0, he launched the 
Swat.intra Paity and reni.iined ils 
leading light till the end. 

Rakesli, Mohan: was a well- 
known Hind' plavwiight who inspired 
a new wave in Hindi theatre by his 
play Adhe Adhure In 19^9 he won 
the Sangect Natak \kadcim award for 
Ashadh ko Ek Dm He also wrote 
a nmiiher of short stones and novels 
In 1971, he won a Jawaharlal Nehru 
Fellowship and devoted himself to 
studying the methods of some of the 
great diamatists of the world. He 
died on December 3, 1972. 


Ramachandran, M.G.: popularly 
known as MGR is the idol of the 
Tamil scieen. Till recently he had 
been a pillar of strength to the DMK 
to whn.li he gave a lot of his time and 
money I Ic has now formed a new 
paity christened as Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam The parting of 
the waysi imcforMr Ramachandran 
alter the DMK headed by M Karuna- 
nidhi h.id refused to entertain a demand 
by the former that Ministers should 
declare their assets, and suspended 
him from the prim.iry membership 
of the party 

Kush, Kenneth: holds in the U.S. 
State Department a position next 
only to Sev.retaiy of Suite William 
Rof^'rs He was in Delhi in the lat- 
tei half of Apiil 1971 for high level 
talks on India’, rcUlinns with the 
USA 

Ikilra]: was an outstand¬ 
ing Indian stage and bcrcco persona¬ 
lity He was an M A in Liieiature 
from the Punjab University Ho 
started his cai-eer as a businessman, 
then went on to tc.iching but ended 
up as one of the leading character 
actors on the Indian stage and sciecn 
where he gained entry via the radio. 
He wi" be long remembered for his 
perfoi .mances In Hum Log, Do Bigha 
Zamoi, Kuhuhwala, Haqeegat, H'agt 
etc He also wrote accounts of his 
tMVcIs m Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union lie was awarded the Nehru 
l’c.u,c P'l/c in I9h7. and the Padma 
S'tn in 1969 He died m April 1973 
at the !'gc of 60. 

.Sakharov, Andrei D.: is a pro¬ 
minent Russian physicibi and leading 
hiini.in right, campaigner He has a 
prcsiigiiiiis poMii.sii as a member of 
the Soviet Academy of Science, and 
as one of the mueh-dccorated fathers 
of the ResMan hydrogen bomb. 
The S2-year old physicist h:is, how¬ 
ever, been under increasing pressure 
fioin the Russian secret police to 
stop hi, .iLiiMtte, .IS a champion of 
huii'iu iighi, in the Soviet Union. 

V'Sar.ilih.u, Vlkram: once Chair- 
nian ol India’-s Atomic Energy (Com¬ 
mission and (he Indian Space Re- 
se.irch Organi/tttion (ISRO) died on 
December 30, 1971 in Trivandrum. 
Dr S.irabhai was an eminent phy¬ 
sicist m.sinlv interested in the astro- 
plivMcal impliLations ul Cosmic Ray 
Time Variations 

S.irkar, Badal: was at one time 
Chief Town Planner in the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organisation. 
Oil being declared a nominee for the 
Jawaharlal Nehiu Fellowship in 1971 
he resigned the post in order to de¬ 
vote himself fiillv to his first love, tin 
theatre Mr. S.irkar has written 
several plavs like Pagla Ghara, Bakt 
ltdui% and Evam liukmit which have 
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been translated into most of the 
Indian languages. 

Schumacher, Dr. C;.F.: is a well- 
known Bniish economist famous for 
having developed the concept of 
“intermediate technology'’. Ho de¬ 
veloped the idea while he was working 
as economic adviser for rural dc\c- 
lopment in India and Ruima many 
yeais ago In 1%S, he founded an 
intermediate technology group in 
London to carry on research and ev- 
perimentalion in this field Dr 
Schumacher has been inlluenced a 
great deal by Gandhiji’s ideas of ruial 
development 

Shultz, George; is ihc U S. Tica- 
suiy Secretary Ills name came into 
world news when another interna- 
tion.'il monetary crisis overlook the 
wor'd exchange markets in Lebiuary 
197J It was Mr Shultz who an- 
noii'iced tlie second devaluation ol 
the dollar on February 13, 1973. 

Sihanouk, Norodom: was Cam¬ 
bodia’s head of state till 1970 when 
he was deposed by a coup master¬ 
minded by the U S Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency Sihanouk was re. 
placed by Marshal Lon Nol. Ever 
since, he has been living in China 
where he has set up a provisional 
government of Cambodia. 7'hc I’nnce 
IS backed by a large number of his 
countrymen who, during the last two 
years or so, have allowed no rest to 
the 1 on Nol regime and captuicd 
ncaily 85 peicent of the counfi>’s 
territory Sihanouk has been leport- 
cd to have paid several visits to parts 
of Cambodia held by his suppoitcrs 

Sisco, .Joseph: is ihe Arneiican 
Under S^ rctary of Slate for Near and 
South Asia He has very often 
acted as a Nison Administration 
spokesman on I' S policies tow.irds 
the countries in the Hindustan penin¬ 
sula He was in IVlhi in Apiil 1973 
fur talks with Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on India’s relations with the 
United States 

J Smith, Stan: He is a hefty Ame¬ 
rican Army Corporal. In July 1972, 
he won Ihe Wimbledon singles title — 
the most piestigious prize in tennis. 
Hr defeated Ilie Nasiase of Rumania. 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander: is a 
famous Russian authoi He is per¬ 
haps the most prominent dissident in 
the Soviet Union today, 'fhough he 
has often complained of persecution, 
but he refuses to leave his liome- 
countiy He was nominated for the 
Nobel Pi ire in Literature in 1970 
Rut he w'as not able to get the prize 
because of opposition from the Rus¬ 
sian government. Among his works 
arc The Cancer Ward, August 1914 
etc 

s/ Spitz, Mark: ts an American 
swimmer. He cairied off seven gold 


medals at the XX Olympics in Munich 
in 1972—the largest number ever to 
have been won by any athlete at the 
Olympics 

Tanaka, Kakuei: is the Prime 
Minister of Japan. He had been 
Minister for International Trade and 
Industries in Mr. Hisaku Sato's 
c.ibinet He has been a member of 
the Japanese Diet for ten successive 
terms He is the 40th Prune Minister 
of Japan He visited Peking in 
September 1972 and laid the founda¬ 
tions of a new detente between Cliina 
and Japan 

Tcng Hsiao-Piiig: is Vice-Premier 
of China He belongs to Szechuan, to 
the cast of Tibet, known as the granary 
of China Mr Hsiao-Ping had been 
a fellow-student with Chou En-lai 
in Pans in the twenties. During that 
pciiod, he joined the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Patty in which he held 
important posts till the cultural revo¬ 
lution in which he was bracketed with 
Liu Shao-Chi and mercilessly de¬ 
nounced as a revisionist. He appears 
to have been rehabilitated now He 
has always been a close confidant of 
Prcmiei Chou. 

Trcpczynskl, Stanislaw: is the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Poland. 
OnSeptembci 20, 1972 he was unani¬ 
mously elected Picsident of the 27th 
.session of the U N. General Assembly 

v'' Ulanova, G .a I i n a : a wni Id- 
famous Russian ballerina; four times 
Stalin Prize winner Also won the 
I cnin Prize 

Ullman Liv: is a .Swedish Hlm- 
aclicss, the winner of the New York 
Film Critics’ best actress awaid for 
her performance in Cues and Wtuspers 
She was discovered by the famous 
Swedish film-diiecloi fngmnr Berg¬ 
man Ullman has since migrated to 
Hollywood wheie she has achieved 
scns.itional success as a star in Ameri¬ 
can pictuies 

Waldheim, Kurt: who has taken 
over as the fourth Secretary-Geneial 
of the United Nations Organisation is 
a 53-year-old Austrian lawyer-diplo¬ 
mat, who IS known in his cuunliy as 
“a man with no enemies’’ Dr. Wal¬ 
dheim holds a Doctorate in Law from 
Vienna and is also a graduate of the 
Vienna Consular Academy He had 
been Austria’s Foieign Minister from 
1968 to 1970. 

Wall Khan: Khan Abdul Wali 
Khan is the leader of the National 
Awami Par^y of Pakistan, the paity 
which enjo]^ the largest measuie of 
popularity in that country after the 
People's Party led by Mr. 7.A. 
Bhutto. Waif Khan is the son of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Ihe red- 
shirt leader. 

Whitlam, Edward Gough: as¬ 
sumed office in December 1972 as the 


21st Prime Minister of Ai siralia A 
lawyer by calling, Mr. Wbitiam be¬ 
longs to the trade-union based Austra¬ 
lian Labour I^rty. Under his leader¬ 
ship, the party gained access to power 
aftei 23 years. Mr. Whitlam has 
written a number of books on con¬ 
temporary politics. Some of these aie 
Australian Foreign Policy, Socialism 
Withm the Constitution, After 1;,7- 
nam Australia's Regional Responsibi¬ 
lities etc 

Viren, Lasse: is a Finnish ath¬ 
lete who won gold medals in the 5,000 
and 10,000 metres events in XX 
Olympiad held in Munich in &ptem- 
ber 1972. 


PLACES 

Baluchistan: is a hilly province 
of Pakistan where trouble has been 
brewing for a long time. Recently, 
several clashes were repoi ted between 
rebel tribesmen and the Pakistan 
Federal Forces The trouble arose as 
a result of the elected Government in 
the province having been dismissed 
by Piesidcnt Bhutto on the advice 
of the Shah of Iran. The Shah has 
been evincing interest in the area be¬ 
cause he too faces problems with 
Baluclii tribesmen living on the Ira¬ 
nian side of the bordci They aie 
reported to begetting help from Iraq 
On both sides there are elements 
which favour the foiination of .in in¬ 
dependent greater Baluchistan lice ut 
Irani or Pakistani domination 

Bissau: is how Poituguesc Gui¬ 
nea has been re-named The country 
lies on the west cotist of Afiica sand- 
wiclied between Senegal and the Re¬ 
public of Guinc.n People of the 
colony are waging a war of libera¬ 
tion against Portuguese occupation 
The movement is headed by the 
PAIOC {Parrldo ifiicans de Indr- 
pendeneia da Giiine Cabo) which has 
already established control o v c i 
large parts of tlie country. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1973 throe membei s of the U N 
Special Committee on Dccolunisa- 
tion or the Committee of 24 visikd 
Bissau 

Chicken's Neck; w.ss an arc.i 
comprising nearl.s 120 villages lying 
between South and North Chenab 
rivers and Chandrabhaga in the 
Bajwat tehsil of Sialkot district in 
Pakistan. Covering about 112 s«|. 
km.. It was the largest area to bo oc¬ 
cupied by Indian forces in the Jammu 
sector inthelndo-Pak conflict of 1971 
Pakistan had named the area as the 
dagger because it thrust deep into 
Indian territory like a pointed wea¬ 
pon, 

•>7CotO|Mxi: is the highest activw 
volcano in the world m the Andes 
range near Quito in Ecimdor. It has 
an altitude of 19,613 feet. 
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Djibouti: is a French territory in 
the horn of Afrwa. It was formerly 
known as French Somaliland. The 
French have a strong military base in 
the territory which occupies a stra¬ 
tegic position In the Red Sea politics. 

If and when the French decide to 
quit, the territory may become the 
subject of a dispute between Ethiopia 
and Somalia. 

Dotwala: is a place 20 km. from 
Dehia Dun. On February 21, 1972, ' 
construction work on India’s second 
satellite communication earth station 
was commissioned there Tlie new 
complex will have a main station at 
Doiwaia, and a terminal building in 
New Delhi connected with Doiwala 
by a microwave link It will have a 
29-metre parabolic antenna 

Edmonton: in Alberta, Cinada 
has been selected as the site of tlic 
1978 Commonwealth Games. 

v/^Gangtok: is the capital of the 
mountain kingdom of Sikkim It 
was in the news in Apiil 197.^ when 
there was an uprising against the 
monarchical rule of the Chugyal 

Ingaldhal: is a small village near 
Chitradurga m Mvsore State India’s 
second copper mine (after Khctn) is 
located here. The mine bcgiui pro¬ 
ducing coppci concenliatcs in April 
1973. 

Kurile Islands: is a chain of four 
small islands in the Pacihc north of 
Japan After the sivond world w.ii 
the Soviet Union came to occupy ihe 
islands. But for the last few scars 
Japan has been claiming them as hers 
and this h.as blocked the way for the 
Soviet Union and Jap.m coming 
closer to each other. 

^/Lydda: is the international air¬ 
port of Tel Aviv in Israel On Mav 
31, 1972 the airport was the scene of 
a ghastly massacre of innocent p.is- 
sengers by a Japanese suicide squad 

Nagarhole: is a new wild-hfe 
sanctuary covering neatly 18 square 
kilometres at a distance of about 224 
klb. from Bangalore 

Ovamboland: is a pait of South 
West Afnca (Namibia), bordering on 
Portuguese Guinea. More than 
300,0M Ovambo tribesmen inhabiting 
it constitute nrarly half the tot.'il 
population of Namibia. It was in the 
news in the last week of Tune 1972 
when it was announced that South 
Africa would grant independence to 
various trib.al groups in Namibia 
starting with (Jvamboland in 1973. 

Persepolls: was once the capital 
of Cyrus the Great who had founded 
the Persian empire 2,500 ycais ago. 
Jn 1971, to celebrate the 2,S00th an¬ 
niversary of the founding of the em¬ 
pire, Iran built a fairymnd city of 
tents at the foot of the Mountain of 

August, 1973 


Mercy in the plains below the site of 
the ancient city. 

Pygmalkm Point: is the site of 
the sixth light-housc which India has 
erected and commissioned in the 
Great Nicobar islands. The tower 
and optical equipment of the light 
house have been imported from 
France. The tower is made of cast 
iron and is circular in shape. It has 
a light with effc'ctive intensity of 1‘5 
lakh candles so that it is visible from 
34 km The lighthouse which was 
commissioned by Vice-P resident 
GS. Palhak on January 17, 1973 
has cost Rs, 44 lakhs Pygo'ialion 
Point where ii Ins been putupisneailv 
l2Skm fiom tiic Indonesian island oi 
Sumatra. 

Nicaragua: is a republic in Cen- 
tr.il America It was in the news in 
Dc'ceniber 1972 when it was hit by an 
earthquake of high intensity which 
devastated the capital Managua 

Sikkim: is a small kingdom in 
Ihe P.isicin Himal.iyas, covering an 
aic,i of nearly 7.928 square kilometres 
and having .a population of a little 
over two lakhs. The capital is 
Gangtok The king is known as the 
C'hngval (divinely .ippointed king). 
The popiil.ilion is comprised of I^p- 
chas, Bhotias and Nepalis The king¬ 
dom I" a protectorate of India In 
the eat her half of April this vear, the 
Indian Army had to intervene to 
restore law and order after vvlut was 
virliidlly a rebellion had broken nut 
ag.imst the Chogyal on the issue of 
democratic rights being given to the 
people of the kingdom 

N-^luckholm: is Ihe Capital of 
Sweden, ll w,is in the news in June 
1972 when 'he U.N O organized there 
a 112-natMn Conference on Hum.sn 
F.nvironmcnt 

Suclielgarb: is a bolder village 
19 km fiom Jammu on llie Indian 
side In 1972, it served as the venue 
of talks between military leaders of 
India and Pakist.in who met there to 
decide upon the delineation of the line 
of control in Jammu and Kashmir as 
on Deccmbci 17, 19tl 

Wounded Knee: is a historic Reil 
Indian settlement m the US A. It 
came into the news in Maich 1973 
when leaders of the American Indian 
movement laid seige to Ihe settle¬ 
ment holding hostages there 


POIITICS 

Mulki Rules: While the Nizam 
nil(^ the erstwhile state of Hydera¬ 
bad, he had made it a condition that 
anybody seeking scrvico in the Stale 
or admission to an educational in¬ 
stitution in the State should either (i) 
have been horn in Hyderabad or (/O 
have lived in State for more than IS 


years, or (itf) be the sou or daughter 
of a person fuliifMng either of the two 
conditions. These rul« were referred 
to as Mulki rules. Though anachro¬ 
nistic and inequitable, the rules were 
upheld by the Supreme Court of In^a 
in Octobei 1972. Tills upset the peo¬ 
ple of the Andhra region who had 
been feeling that the Rules had been 
militating against them, and gave rise 
to an ablation for separating Andhra 
Pradesh from Telengana. 

Neo-Colonialism: Literally means 
new colonialism For some time 
now, the term has been quite fre¬ 
quently used to refer to countries fol¬ 
lowing policies designed to perpe¬ 
tuate ihcir hold on underdeveloped 
or weak nations. 

Oligarchy: means government 
by a small exclusive class. 

Recall System: is a political de¬ 
vice by which voters can remove an 
elected representative ot official from 
office before the expiry of his regular 
term of office If a fixed percentage 
of the electorate, being dissatisfi^ 
with an official’s conduct, sends in a 
written petition for his removal, a 
referendum is licld on the subject 
and if the majoiity is found to be 
against the official involved in the 
controversy, he is removed. 

Splinter Group; Quite often par¬ 
ties have within them certain groups 
which difter from the mam body in 
their approach, v icws or strategy Such 
groups are known as splinter groups. 

Witch-Hunt: means a general en¬ 
quiry to locate persons of dubious 
lovaltics or antecedents (us^J m a 
derogatory sensf) 

SCIENCE 

Breeder Reactors: Proposals to 
iiistal biccder-reacturs in the U.S.A 
ant* the U K aie reported to be dead¬ 
locked tiver opposition from citizens, 
cnvironmcnialists and even some 
nuclear technologists who are of the 
view t'l.ii breeder-re,ictors are in- 
heiently more dangerous than con¬ 
ventional nuclear plants Accord¬ 
ing to critics, the aecident potential of 
fast-breeders ofiers unprecedented 
scope for caiJstiophcs 

Cryogenics: is a new and rapidly 
developing field of technology. It is 
concerned with the production, con¬ 
trol and application of very low tem¬ 
peratures. e.g.. m rocketry, electro¬ 
nics, refrigeration, biology and medi 
cine 

Geothermal Energy: is power 
obtained by tapping the natural heat 
of the earth’s core. According to 
Mr. Joseph Barmea, Director of the 
Resouices and Transport Division 
of the UN.O.'s Department of 
Economic and_Soclal Affairs, in an- 
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other 60 >ear5 jjeothcrmal eneigy 
may be recognised as an energy re¬ 
source even more significant than pet¬ 
roleum It IS already m use m the 
geyser power stations in northern 
California where it requires an invest¬ 
ment of 100 dollais to ISO dollais pn 
kw. us eompaied to SOO dollars pci 
kw required to he invested in nucle.ii 
power stations 

Ionosphere: » a region in the 
upper atmosphere nf tJic earth It 
extends from a height of ncaily 80 
km to 300 km It is so named be¬ 
cause of the presence of ions and free 
electrons produced hy the sun's ultra¬ 
violet and x-radialion The iono¬ 
sphere pievciils higli-liegiicncy waxes 
Horn being lost in space and reflects 
hack to earth the signals >ent hy such 
waves It thus makes possible all 
long-distance radio communication 
using high Ircquency waves 

Jugunions: arc supposed to tse 
stiange particles so named by Di 
B Sinha, a Canadian physicist \c- 
cordmg to Dr Sinha somewhere in 
the Univcise there is a great anti- 
galaxy made up of Jugomons- parti¬ 
cles travelling faster ihan light, seem¬ 
ingly ni violation of I msicm's special 
theory of relativity Jugomons haxc 
been visualised as anti-m^iss particles 
behaving m the manner vxlnih is the 
opposite of the oidiniir> mass pani¬ 
cles of a galaxy They aie constantly 
annihilating one another and then 
being restored. In ouler to be able 
to annihilate one amuher, thev have 
to tiavel at speeds greater than (hat 
of light 

Muon: is said to he a new ato¬ 
mic particle discovered by an Amcii- 
can phjsicivl. Richard C .Arnold 
It IS cl.limed that the paiticic can pass 
through solid objects such as build¬ 
ings and yet tiavcI in a straight line 
dentists see immense possibilities 
of making use of Muons for traii-.- 
mttting voice pictures and teletype 
It IS said that it vvill fuither facilitate 
global communications 

Ultra-Violet Rays. Just beyond 
the visible spectrum of light and on 
either side of it (violet and red) are to 
be found invisible rays of light. 
There aie infra-red rays on the red 
side of the speetrum On the other 
(violet) side there are ultraviolet 
rays. These rays are invisible to ihe 
naked eye but arc physiologically 
extremely powerful They produce 
vitamin D which is essential for nor¬ 
mal deposition of calcium m growing 
hones. But large doses of ultra¬ 
violet rays cause sunburn. They are 
also strongly germicidal For thera¬ 
peutic use, ultraviolet rays can be 
pinduced artificially by mercury- 
vapour and arc lamps. They have a 
toning up effect in cases of nervous 
debility and have other therapeutic 
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uses also Oosev of ultraviolet radia¬ 
tion may v.iry from one to sevcial 
minutes 


SP.\CE KESE/VRCII 

Anti-Matter: is believed to be 
made up of atoms consisting of nuclei 
of anii-piotoiis and anti-neutions 
with .inti-positrons oibiting round 
these nuclei Stable in itself, anti¬ 
matter effects and undergoes com¬ 
plete .innihikition as soon as it comes 
into contact with matter It is said 
that a collision between mattci and 
iinlimatlcr would annihilate bolh in a 
flash 

Apnilo-l6‘ was man’s fifth moon- 
landing cvoedilion launched by the 
USA on April 16. 1972 The com¬ 
mand module was named Casper and 
the lunar module had been chiistened 
as OruMt Manning the mission wcie 
astronauts lohn Young (Af/twon 
Commando), Charles Duke {l.uim 
Module Pdot)ind Thomas Mattingly 
(Command Module Pilot) The space- 
ciaft carried a complete, miniaturised 
astionomical observatory and a lunar 
detector if cosmic rays On April 
21, John Young and Ch.irles Duke 
became the ninth and tenth human 
beings to set foot on Ihe moon, 
landing on I he moon's mountainous 
roof-top Dcuaitei said to be the 
oldest area on the moon Thev 
returned to earth on April 27 

Apollo-17: The U S A.’s last man¬ 
ned mission to the moon in this 
cent my, A polio-17 Icff the launching 
pad at Cape Kennedy on schedule on 
iJci/embcr 7 having on board .istro- 
nauls hugene Cernan (Mission Com- 
niandei), Ronald livans (Command 
Module Pilal'^ nnd Harrison Sdimitl, 
(he first qualified geologist to go to 
the moon The command module or 
motlier ship named .imerica earned 
within It lunar vehicle Challenge! 
Also aboaid weic five Californian 
pocket mice about as big as unshelled 
peanuts, to help scientists measure the 
effect of cosmic ray particles in space. 
The voyage lluis became the first 
joint space odyssey of men and ani¬ 
mals Challenger landed only 83 
metres from its target, the Taurus- 
Littrow region of the moon on De¬ 
cember 11 \ little later, Cernan 

and Schmitt became the eleventh and 
the twelfth men to walk the lunar 
surface One of their most important 
discoveries was orange-soil, believed 
to have been the result of iron in 
the lunar soil being rusted hy water- 
vapour when ihc lunar seas were 
flowed by lava three billion years 
ago While leaving the moon on 
Chxembcfr 14, the astronauts left 
there a number of scientific instru¬ 
ments and a plaque with the inscrip¬ 
tion “Here man completed his first 
exploration on the moon December 


1972 A.D Mav the spirit of peace m 
which we came be reflected in the lives 
of all mankind ” Apolln-17 return¬ 
ed to earth on December 20, and (he 
astronauts were picked up by re¬ 
covery ship Tieonderoga 

Black Holes in Space; Ncai pai- 
ticularly brilliani and active stais 
which give ofl a constant flow o| 
matter, theic is such a density of 
matter that no luminous ray or elcc- 
iiomagnetic wave can picicc il ’I his 
unusual concenli.ition of mutter (the 
theimoniicleai energy in which h,is 
been consumed) is icfcircd to as a 
hkick hole III space 

l''scapc Velocity To break uwav 
from Ihe Ranh's giaviiy, .i spaceciiifi 
should have a launch velocity of 
2^,000 miles or 40,000 km. per horn 
This mav be called “escape vclocily” 

Liina-20. On February 14, 1'172, 
the Soviet Uiiuiii announced the 
laiiMching of a new unmanned moon 
piobc Luna-20 f)n February 23. 
it was reported llutt Luna-20 had 
scooped up soil-samples fiom the 
liin'ir highlands .ind blasted ofl for 
returning to caith It was the second 
time the Soviet Union h.id iclneved 
moon samples with an automatic 
device 

I.una-21: On January 8. 1973, 
a month a^cr the USA had launi hed 
Apollo-M (he Soviet Union scntaloft 
.mother of its unm.inncd lunar 
piobcs This probe, called Luiia-2\ 
wont into moon orbit four days later 
anil soft-landed in the Sea ofSeieniis, 
close to a region of gicat siicntitic 
interest The moon-craft was i.ir- 
lying LunokhoJ-l, the second Soviet 
automatic moon-buggv Under a 
.Soviet-I-tench agiecment on co¬ 
operation in oiitei space, Lunokhod-2 
was cairying a Fiench corner ic- 
flcclor which would he used to con¬ 
tinue experiments on Ihe laser-loca¬ 
tion ot (he muon On lanuary 16, 
the moon-buggv started sending hack 
television pictures to Ihe eaifh It 
IS expected to continue scicntiiic 
studies of the moon and near-lunar 
space for quite some time 'o come 
(Luiiokhod-i had remained active for 
nearly ten months). 

Nebulae: are rather indistinct 
appearances in the night-sky produced 
cither bv a group of stars too distant 
to be seen separately, or by diflused 
gaseous matter 

Pioneer-ll: was a 370 lb. un¬ 
manned U S spacecraft which tool 
off from Cape Kennedy on April 5, 

1973 for a two-year journey to the 
vicinity of the planet Jupiter It is 
expected that, depending on the route 
the craft i.s directed to follow, it will | 
take from 630 to 793 days to rcach- 
Jupitei On the way, it will examine 
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Sports Round-Up 

Aufritsl 1972 to July 1973 


Pudniu Uhiishaii, IV73: Vmoo 
Maiikad, (.iiLkclci 

i’ddina Shri, I>I73. I aiokli Ma 
nuckji Fngincei, cricketer 

A|il Wadekcii and I) S Clundi.i 
sekliai, ciickctcis, lud been awaidcd 
S/in III 1972 

Arjiina Awards, l'*7l 

Mlilvlics: l.dwtiid Sequeiia 
Badiniiilnn Sluibha Miirtli> 
llaskelbiill. Pilot Officer Man 
Mohan Siiigh 

BoMiig. I<i\ M Venu 
( liikel S Venkatai.iph i\ in 


Awards and Honours 

luotball' ( liandrcswai Pia.sad 
Singh 

llorkvs: P Krishnamuitliv 

Kh<> kliij Miss Acliaki Subeiao 
Ocvic 

Kiflc-shoutiiig Mah.irao liliiin 
Singh 

1 ubli-'Toiiiiis Miss Kaitv C liaige- 
mun 

Swiiiiming Bhanwji Singh 

Weighdiiliiig' Slisani Lai Sal- 
wan 

“Best Sporlsiii in i>l India fur 1971- 
72"' Bs k h iiidiasci-har was sol 


ed the “Best Spoilsman ol India foi 
1971-72” b\ the Spoils Journalists 
Avsociation lor “bowling the sounlrv 
to lust lest lubbei win osei 1 ng- 
land " 

nuni's Peal Ual IXiiii ol I lie Sei- 
siees Lornpleled ^,000 runs in Rjiyi 
Tiophs Tournament .ind joined the 
‘cleet band of Mushfaq All, Vija> 
liazare and Pankaj Ko> 

Abul Kalani Azad 'Iruphs: DuUii 
I Inn eisit> won the Abul Kalam Azad 
liophy foi 1971-72 tor maximum 
p:irii<-ipdtion ol its students in na- 
lion.il and intemaPonal esents 


Important International Events 


Asian (fames Singapoie will 
host the |97g \Maii CiJiiU's. The 
lv74 CJam-'s h.oe already been awaid- 
cd to Teheian 

( oiniiionwcallh (lames' Hie eit.v 
ol Ldmonlon (( unadu) has been 
awarded the 1978 ( omnionwealili 
(fames Ihc 1974 (lames will be 
held at C bust C'liur.-h (New /iOaland) 

Munich (3lympics: 1 he XXth 
Woild Olvmpic Games weic held in 
Mnnieh (HVs/ Gennanyt liom August 
2(i to Seplemlier 10, 1972 lop- 
scoieis 111 the Olympiad wcie Ihc Rus¬ 
sian .ilhleies Ihc Hist sis plui.es m 
the linal medal• tally wcic 

(jllhl Si'/liT Hl’l'l . 
osicl Union 30 27 22 

ISA. M M It) 

hast Germany 20 21 21 

W est Germany 11 II Ki 

l.ipan 11 8 8 

Austialia 8 7 2 

India w o n a sini>le bion/e medal in 
Hockey h.iving been placed altei 
West (lermany ((> 0 / 1/1 .ind Pakistan 
{Silver) 


(ostliest (iaiiies 1 he Munich 
(fames piosed to be tin ciisificst evei, 
the espendituic beimj UK) limes that 
loi the PM8 London (i.imes and more 
than foul times that liii the Mexico 
Games in 1968 In teims ol specta¬ 
tors, Mexico still ictims the all-time 
record ol 4,|S7,2's2 some 2L0(K) 
moie lhap the total who watched the 
Munich Games 

Munich Massacre Ihc Munich 
(lanies weie maned by a giuesome 
tiagedy when “Bl.ick Seplemlsei” 
\iab ieiioiists bioke into the Olym¬ 
pic Vill.igc killed an Isiaeli coach and 
wcighllillei and held nine Isiaeli 
.ilhleies as host.iges Ml ihcse and 
lice ol the dcspeiadoci weie late' kil- 
Icil 111 a gun battle <i( the aii-lield 
I luce ol the killci-gang wcie cap 
tuied 

Pakistan lluekey feam Disquali- 
lied: Taking strong ohiedion to 
misbchavioui, the Intci nation.d 
Olympic C'ommillec set an example 
h\ hairing bir life li< in .dl Inline 
Olympus 11 Pakistani hockey plaseis 


and two top ll.S athletes On ap- 
Iical, the punishment to Pahsiani 
pktyeis was commuted to one year 

New I O C. ('Iiicf. Lord Michael 
Killanin ol Ireland was elected Picsi- 
dcnl il the Intei nalional Olympic 
Gommiiice at Munich on August 2.1, 
1972, in placec)! Mi Aveiy Brundage 
who had pleaded ovei this highest 
spoils body of the world foi 20 years. 

bpurtsmeu liunuurtid: Huckev 
wizard Dhyan ('hand was among the 
IX formei world slais invited by the 
Oiganismg < ommilic'c to aitend the 
Munich Olympic cf iiv.c. I he otheix 
111 get that iioiioui were le.sie()wens 
(/ Sit. I mil /iiopek {( .iiiioslova- 
kuii. \bebe Bikda (Lihiojiiit). Kilel 
Son ( lupu'ii .ind I In Vlaslox {I'SSK} 
Ohsan Chand, liowcxei, could not 
go itwini; to eyi trouble 

('hicf of Indian C'unliiigeiit Tu 
Olympic (fames Mi Bhuhneira 
Singh, Picsidciit ol the Indian Olym¬ 
pic Association led the Indiancontiii- 
gem to the Muni, h Olympic (i.imes 
as (hrl-tle-\ih\uin 


National Events-Winners 


ATHLETICS 

lnU’r-Univer\il\ < haniptonihips 

Boys’ team (jiiiu N.inak Unocisits 

Aniiilsai 

Girls' team M.idi.is University 

August, 1973 


//. ’ll tlllU’h 1 

Boys Malki.il Singh (Pumah) 

Gills Nani K.idlu (Aer.i/u) 

A utumo! Chaminonxh 1/11 

Oveiall team file Bcnu.il 
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hfational Crosi-Country Champions 

Individual ^ Shiv Nath Singli 
Team Services 

Schools National Meet tVmners 


Boys’ team 

Girls’ team 

Puiyab 

Kerala 

Best Athletes 

Boys 

SukhvinJer Singh {Puniah) 

Girls 

Miss T Rosama {Kerala) 

BADMINTON 

Maharashtra International Championships 

Men's singles 

Svend Pri {Denmark) 

Women's singles 

Eva Twedberg {Sweden) 

Men’s doubles 

D. Talbot & E.C Stuart 
{England) 

Women’s doubles 

Eva Twedberg (SH-e</eii) and 
Jokevan Bcusekom {Hol¬ 
land) 

Mixed doubles 

E.C. Stuart {England) and 
Fva Twedberg {Sweden) 

National Championships 

Men’s singles 

P Prakash {Universities) 

Women’s singles 

Rafia Latif {Andhra) 

Men’s doubles 

A. Piadhan and Asif Paipia 
{Maharashtra) 

Women's doubles 

Shobha Moorty and Mau¬ 
reen Mathias {Malutrush- 
rra) 

Junioi Gills' singles 

Sujuta Jain {Maharashtra) 

Junior Boys’ singles 

S Ganguly {Bihar) 

Women's Inter-Umversity 

Championships 

Kerala 

BASKETBAU. 

Butlenan Championship 

BSF, Jullundur 

National Championships 

Men 

Services 

Women 

Maharashtra 

Boys 

Tamil Nadu 

Pie-Asian Tournament 

Rest of India 

BILLIARDS 

National Champion 

Satish Mohan (Gujarat) 

BOXING 

National Champmnships 

Team 

Services 

Best Boxei 

M. \enu {Services) 

CHESS 

National Title 

Manuel Aaron 

CRICKET 

Duleep Trophy 

West Zone 

Irani Cup 

Bombay « 

Motn-ud-Dowla Gold Cup State Bank of India 

Ranji Trophy 

Bombay 

Sheesh Mahal Tropin 

Rusi Modi XI, Jamshedpur 

Test Rubber—India V. 

England 

India 

FOOTBALL 


Calcutta Senior League 

Fast Bengal. Calcutta 

D.C.M. Tournament 

April 25 Youth Club {North 
Korea) 

Durand Cup 

East Bengal, Calcutta 

G. V Raja Memorial 

Leader Club, Jullundur 

Trophy 

IF.A Shield 

East Bengal, Calcutta 

Nagjee Trophy 

Tata Sports Club, Bombay 


National Champtomliip 
(Santosh Trophy) 
Nizam Gold Cup 
Sri Krishna Gold C up 
Subroto Cup 
Rovers Cup 
Vitta! Trophy 

GLIDING 

Ctoss-Country hlight 

National Champion 

GYMNASTICS 

National Championship\ 
Men’s T«jam 
Women’s Team 
Boys’ Team 
Uirls* Team 
Best Gymnasts 
Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls 

ilANDUALl 

National Championships 
Men 
Women 


Bengal 

BSF, Jullundui 
BSF, Jullundur 
LKA Institution, Calcutta 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
Leader Club, Jullundur 


Capt. ICamindia Singh of 
(^tiaU (138 miles in 3 h, 
51m) 

Capi Ranbir Anand 


Puiyab 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Daljil Indct Singh {Purvab) 
Balwinder {Putyab) 
Tejinder Singh {Punjab) 
Manu Gandhi {Pu^ab) 


Andhra 

Maliarashtia 


HOCKEY 
Bciglitoii Cup 
Bombay Gold Cup 
Gurmit Trophv 
Guru Nanak IVoiiu i. 

Cup 

Inter Umvcisity I luim- 
pionship 

Jiiniai fanahaiial Nehnt 
Trophv 

Junior Women's Na¬ 
tional Championship 

Maharaja Ranjii Singh 
Gold Cup 
M C C. Tiopliy 
Murugappa Gold Cup 
National ('lianipionslup 
Natioiuil Junior Cham- 
ship 

Nchiu Cup 
Obcidiilloh Gold' up 

Salmi Tiophy 

Si India Gold Cup 
Services Championship 
Tommy Emai Gold Cup 
Women's National 
Championship 
JUDO 


IHF Blues Mohun Bagan 
BSF, Jullundur 
Rix;k Rovers, ChanJigaih 
PlIPSU and Jullundur 

Ci N Univeisity, Amritsar 

Punjab Schools XI 

Keiala 


(..'oi ps of Signals, Jullundur 

Indian Airlines 

C'oips of Signals, Jullundur 

Services 

Bhopal 

Coi ps of Signals, Jullundur 
Heavy Tilixtrical Chairman's 
XI, Bhopal 

Sikh Regimental Centre, 
Meerut 

B.S.P, Jullundur 
Central Command 
P S E K. XI, Chandigarh 
Punjab 


National Championships 
Men Maharashtra 

Women Maharashtra 

Most Scienlitic Fighter Piadeep Mohite {Maharash¬ 
tra) 


KABADDl 


National Championships 
Men Punjab 

Women Madhya Pradesh 
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Men’s doubles 


RHO-kH6 

National Championships 


Men 

Wonaen 

POLO 

Sudan Cup 
Prtthi Singh Cup 

SWIMIVIING 


Maharashtia 

Gujarat 


Indian Army 
President's Uodygi,aid 


inlcr-Universitv Championship 

Men Bombay 

Women Poonii 

National Championships 
Men SeiviLcs 

Women Maharashtia 

Girls Maharashtra 

Seivices Championship Central rominaiul 


TAHI.L TENNIS 

Sational Champumships 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 
Gills’ singles 

Boys' Singles 

\lIoi alls’ singles 


Niiaj Baiai 
Inilu Pun Otciiifal) 

Nayresh Mowla {Maharash 
Ira) 

Vilas Nais<ipui (Mahaiash- 
tia) 

V S Muiugesli (Railt uni 


Women’s doubles 

Roys’ doubles 

MiKcd doubles 

Inter-lnsliluiion 
\ OLI-EVB\Ll 

Jnti-r-Liiuversiiv Cliain- 
pionsliip 

WFKillTLIbllNG 

National Cfuiiiipwnships 
learn 

Bharat Shi i 

WRICSrUNG 

Hiihl Kesn 
Maliahhaial Kesri 

Mahal>liui at Kumar 

A uiii iiial Champii in ship % 
Hiislaiii-e-llmd 


Pak Kii Du & Kim Young 
Sam (M Korea) 

Chag Wang Sulk Sl Pak 
Young Sun (M Korea) 
AtuI Pdiikh St Vilas Narsa- 
pur (Maharashtra) 

Kim Kwang Bai & Jong 
Sun llui (N Koiea) 

Tata Sports Club, Bombay 


G.N University, Amiitsar 


Railways 

VP Dhand (Services) 


Neira Pal (Services) 

Dadu Chougle (Maharadi- 
ha) 

Murari Lai (Kurukshetra 
Universitv) 

Services (all three stylet) 
Dadu Cliougle (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 


ATHLETICS 

200 me tics Jm ssomeii. Nam 
Hadha (Kerala) (24 O') secs ) 

Shot hit Iiigi aj Siiigh (Sci ' ices I 
(17 74 meties) 

SWIMMIN(; 

100 III Batksiroke for boss Avis 
Das (Ri iii!al) (1 m 12 3s) 

100 III bulterflr for hnvs M 
Modi (Maharashtra) (1 in 114 s) 

100 m bieastttroke fur ss’omcii 
Nitisha Gill (Punjab) (I m 36 4 s) 


NATIONAL RECORDS 

100 m hutterflv Jor men: ^ ong 
Shi Cliin (Maharashtra) (1 m 05 3 s i 
400 m iiulmdual ineillev iela\ 
r Khatau (Mahaiasliiia) (s m 3| 2 

4< 100 HI medley riLi) Service 
(4 m 37 8 M 

4 <200 III flee style Seivice 
(4 m 16 s ) 

SHOOTINt; 

Rifle shootinit (siaiitiiif’) ('.ipl 
J S Dhillon (SVrwc«’\)(296outor 4<K)) 
III! ifle deer shoot mg (,apt J S 


Dhillon Ciiiviees) (97 out of 100) 

Pione events S K Roy Chow* 
dliary (Navy) (196 out of 200) 

Centte fue non-piohibiied hoie 
pistol Chinubhai (Gujarat) (563 out 
tif (lOO) 

Flap Shooting jor IVomen Miss 
BliuvaneswaiI Kuiudii (Kola) (135 
out of 150) 

NMsIGim II- riNG 

Middleweight Guibachan Singh 
(Punjab) (132 5 kg in two-hand clean 
I nd lei k I 


International Events—Winners 


BkDMlNTON 

Thomas Cup Indonesia 

Uber Cup Japan 

IVorld Invitation Tom nanient (Jakarta) 


Singles 

Doubles 


li'oild fleaivweight 


Rudy llortono (Indonesia) 
Tjun Tjun & Hob Wahyiidi 
(Indonesia) 


BILLIARDS 

World Champion 
BOXING 

Asian Championships 
World Junior Middle¬ 
weight Title 
World Lightweight 
Champion 

World Middleweight 
Champion 

^ugiatt 1973 


Leslie Driffield (England) 
Thailand 

Koiclii Wigima (Japan) 
Change Carmona (Mexuo) 
Carlos Monzon (Argentina) 


Champion 

CHESS 

H arid C hoiiipior 
World Oivmpui.i 
Men 
Women 
CRICKET 

Jhd-higlaiul Test 
Rubber 

Pak-Nen Zealand Test 
Rubber 
(iOLF 

Biilish Open 
World Cup 
TABLE TENNIS 


Getuge I'orcman (USA) 

Hobby Fivchcr ((/5>'/4) 

USSR 

USS.R 

Drawn 

Pakistan 

laje Trevicw (USA) 
Taiwan 


Commonwealth Championships 
Men’s singles T. Taylor (England) 
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Women's singles 
Men's doubles 
omen’s doubles 
Mi\cd doubles 


Wotki Champitiiiship' 

Men 
Women 
Men's Team 
(Swayihltiig C up) 
Women's Team 
(C orhilloH Cup) 

TENNIS 


Mrs. J. Hammersley {Eng¬ 
land) 

T Taylor & 1) Neale (Eng- 
kind 

Mrs J Hammerslev md S 
llowjid {Ingland) 

I) Neale \ Mis K M.illicws 
(r ngtamt) 


\si hnling {Chwit\ 
llu Yu-lan (C/iinu) 

Sweden 

South Koie.i 


.■4tia/i Junior Championships 
Men {U Thant Cup) Japan 
W'omen {Federation Korea 
Cup) 


Asuui Championship\ 

Singles Ramanathan Krishnab 

{India) 

Doubles Condo Didjojo & A let 

Widjono {Indonesia) 

Davis Cup U.S A 

Hong Kong HaiJ Court Vi|ay Amrithraj {India) 
Champion 

International Grand Pri\ Mrs Billie Jc<in King {US -1) 
Circuit 


Malaysian Championship 
Wimbledon Championship 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 
Men's doubles 

VVoinen’s double 


.Mi\Oii double*- 

Junior’s singles 
Higlitinan Cup 


Anand Amiithraj {India) 

Stan Smith {USA) 

Mrs Billie Jean-KIng (L'.9/4) 
Bob Hewitt & Trew Mc¬ 
Millan (-S Africa) 

Mrs. Billie Jeaii*King (USA) 
.ind Betts Stove {Nether¬ 
lands ) 

I lie Nastase {Rumania) and 
Mrs Koscmaiy Casals 
{USA) 

B)orn Borg {Sweden) 

USA. 


iContd. on page 64) 


CURRENT GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


{Could. Jront pane 5 ^^) 


the asteroid belt, a 280 million kni 
wide band of rocks and othci cos¬ 
mic debris thiough which it will tia- 
vel A nearly identical spacecraft 
Fioneei-lO had been launched on 
March 2, 1972 It has already leach- 
cd the vicinity of Jupitei and will 
make iia closest appioach to the 
planet on December 3. 

Salyut-2: On April 1971 the 
Soviet Union liied into ui bit Salyut-2, 
a space laboratoiy. A few days 
thereafter, three Russian cosmonauts 
were to go up in a Sovuz spacecraft 
to chase and board theorbiting space- 
laboratory But according to west¬ 
ern sources before that could happen, 
Salyui-2 ran into serious trouble 
As 20 to 30 unidentified objects ap¬ 
peared to be floating near ihe space 
laboratory, it was feared that it was 
diantegrating. U.S space e\perts 
expressed the view that it might have 
been tumbhng end-over-end. The 
Soviet Union, however, announced 
on April 28 that the laboiatory had 
successfully completed its Right pro¬ 
gramme. 

Venus-8: was an unmanned 
space-satellite launched by the Soviet 
Union in April, 1972. On July 22. 
the craft soft-landed on the day-side 


ol Venu't in a tempei.itiiic ol about 
475®C’ (oi KS7'l') .iiid m an atmos¬ 
pheric prcssMic iie.iilv 90iiiiiosjMeitoi 
than that on eailh 


.MISC'T.LLANLOUS 

Jayanli Janata: The Railway 
authorities started a new bi- 
wc'ckly New Deilii-F i n a k u i a m- 
Mjiig.ilore Janata Fxpicssfioni Janu¬ 
ary 2(), 1973 The tiam is named 
‘ layanti Janata" 

Kowton: is the Chinese form of 
obcis.tncc by piu->tration Figura¬ 
tively, tlie word is used lo describe 
the adoption ol an attitude ot servile 
Ratleiy. 

Motel: IS a tyirc of hotel which is 
built for cateimg to the needs of the 
touting motoiist, who is provided 
with individual seif-urntaincd sleep¬ 
ing quarters with bath and toilet 
facilities and garage lie can li.ive 
his meals at a central restaurant The 
idea was lirst given a practical shape 
in 19i8 by A Hememann in the 
U.S.A 

- Permissive Society: is that society 
wluch tends to look the other way 
when people tiansgress established 
social, moral and other norms, eg. 


prc-muMtal sex, fideiily in main.igi-, 
dinppiiig out ot cHfucalion.il insliiii 
lions, addiction to diugs etc 

Pornography. means wi iling. 
painting or phologiapliy dt'Sciioing 
Ol depicting sex m a manner that 
excites iinpic'ssionable minds 

The Generation Gap: means the 
gulf that divides the old and the 
voung 111 then ways of thinking, then 
sense of light and wrong, their ideas 
ol virtue and vice etc While tli«‘ 
oldei generation swears by established 
norms in what they mean by success 
in life, then view of the sanctity ot 
nuriiage and other social relation¬ 
ships, and then ideas of virtuoas 
living the younger generation is driven 
by a compulsive inevcrence to chal¬ 
lenge all these values and test then 
relevance and validity foi themselv&s 
The conflict thus created is generally 
refei red to as the generation gap 

Time Capsule: The lei m has bcci i 
used to describe metallic cylinders 
filled wiih memorabilia and buned 
deep in the earth so that after a few 
thousand years, if somebody dis¬ 
covers such a capsule, he should be 
reminded of what life and times were 
like when the ‘time capsule* had been 
initially buried 
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SyiPEISLATnVESi 


Highest, Biggest, Longest, Largest, Deepest etc. 


AiiiiimI, lallcsl 
Archipelago, Luigtsi 
Bird, f’jstesl 
Hiui. Laigest 
Bud. Smallest 
Budge, l.ongisl Kjilw.iv 

BiiildiriL’, r.illcsl in Asi.i 


Building, liiglK.'-l in the 
Ul<l Id 


(iin.il. Longest, mw// ship 


f'.in.il. Longest, 6/e ship 
('.inalisi'd System, Longest 
Cjpiltil, Highest 


('it\, Hi.uhest 


< iiy I iimst III popiiljlion 


C il>, ( I'sihcst 


C'lnitment. Laigest 
^ont/nent. Siiidllcst 
Coral ruiination, La'gest 


Countiy, Laigest in popula¬ 
tion 


("oiinlry, Largest (in .neat 
Country (with largest electo 
tale) 

Cic'ilure, Laigest 


Day, Longest 


(iiiaHc 

Indonesia 

Swift 

Ostrn.li 

Hii'iiiiiing Bud 
illK' I* I I'll.- Bllilgi' 
(U S \ 1 

The ('oniuuglil ( eniie m 
I long Kong (liJS imliL. 
tall , has 4f> llooiii 
Si.ir« Tower m ( hu.ico 
(HO-met re high, ncaily 
('0 metres lallei ih.iii 
the I mpiic State Binl I- 
■ng in New Voik. i 
Bcloye (White Sea) ItallK 
l anal (U S S K I 141 
miles long 

Sue/ Canal (U A l< ) 
(100 fi miles 1 

Volga-Baltie ( anal (I .s^'tl 
miles I 

I li.is.i (Bclii'i. >li>iiiiii,iiii)n 
ol TiIhi h\ C'limal 
l?,087 iLtl 'hiive siM- 
lo\el 

VNeiiLlui.in (( hm.ii s,|iK) 
metres (l(>7T2 Icel 
.those 'ea level) 
Shanghai (10,820 (KlDi 
lollowcvl hv 
Tokyo (8,841 000) 

New Yoik (7.8')s,0()0, 
I'eking (7,^‘’0.1KK)) 

F ondon (7.179.000 1 
Moslow (7.050,000) 
I(>kyo, follnwed by Pans, 
New Y-irk Bonn. C i- 
peiihagcii, I)|l iita and 
(he Hague 
Asia 

Australia 

.The Cireat Baniei Keel 
(Noith-east sv'.isl ol 
Australia! 

China (787 17i.,l)i)0) 
followed bv 
liidi.i (550 IMIKX)) 
Soviet Union 
(245,065.{XX)i 
.USSR 
India 


.Blue Whale is 

Ihe 

laigest 

creatine 

111 

die 

woild 

to-day 

]t 

can 

gl ow 

up to a 

\\Cl 

gilt 

of 150 

tonnes 




June 21 

(m 

N< 

iillicin 


Hemisphere) 


Day, .Shuitcst 
IX lia, I aigest 


I)e‘ei I, Laigesi (in the world) 
IX'sfii I .iigesi (ill \sia) 
Di.inioml 1 aigcsl 
Dome. I aigest 


1 1 'l'., I ongesi 
Hotel, India's Biggest 


Islaiitl, I ai.gest 

Iskiiids. l.irgL'st ((iiotip ol) 

I ake, I .iigcst \tiihi.i.il 

I .ikv Deepest 

Lake Highest 

I ake, I aiL'est I > 1 . ,h W aUr 
Lake I aigtsi Salt W.ilei 

Iihiaiv, laigest 


Mdiintain Peak. Highest in 
.he woild 

Minint.im Peak, Higltost in 
India 

Moiintam Peak, Highest in 
.Miiva 

Mountain Pe.ik. Ii.ghcst in 
t'uiope 

Mouniain Range, Tlighesi 

Muiintain Range, Longest 


.Dec 22 (In Northern 
Hemisplicie) 

Tlie woild's largist Oclta 
IS Sundeib.ms eieated 
by the (unges and 
Biahmaputra in Bangla¬ 
desh and West Bengal, 
India It covers an aieu 
ot 10,0(X) sq miles 
S.ihara {A/ru'ci) 

Gobi {Mongolia) 
riie Cullman (osei IJ lb.) 
“ \strodoine” m Houston, 
1e\as d' S A)', outside 
dia 710 Icet and inside 
(i42 feel (1he latgcst 
dome in India is Go) 
tiumbaa (Biiapui) I44 
teet m dia) 
Mahahharata 

Oberoi-Sheraton on the 
shore of the Arabian 
Sea in South Bombay 
It IS housed in a .15- 
lloor building and has 
500 rooms It has a 
Lonference room for 
2,(X)0 people, eight res- 
l.iiiiaiits, three hats and 
a mini-lhcairc. 
tiieenland 
Mal.iya Auhipelago 
Lake Mead (Boulder 
Darn i 

Baikal (Sibeii.i), average 
depth 2 )(X) leet 
filKaca (Bolivia) I2,M5 
liet .ibovc sc.i-luvcl 
Superior (11,200 sq. miles) 
C aspia'i Sea (86 Icci below 
sc.i-levcl) 

UnikJ Stales i ihiary of 
( ongiess, Washington, 
D C. (more than 
<0,000.000 Items) The 
1 enin .Stale Library, 
Mo^cow claims to house 
moie than 20,000,0(X) 
hooks 

Lveiest (Nepal) 20,028 ft. 

Katuhanjanghi (28,146 
ft ) 

Kilimanjaro (18,000 ft ) 
Llbiur (Caucasus) 
Himalayas 

Andos (S America) S.SOO 
miles in length 


August, 1973 
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Museum. Largest 


Ocean, Deepest and Biggest 
Palace, Biggest 
Park, Largest 


Peninsula, Largest 
Place, Coldest 


Place, Driest 

Place. Hottest 

Place. Rainiest 
Planet, Biggest 
Planet, Brightest 
Planet, Farthest(/lom the 
sun) 

Planet, Neatest (to the sun) 
Planet, Smallest 
Plateau, Highest 
Platform, Longest 


Railnav, I ongest 
Railwav Station, Laigcsl 


River, Longest 
Road, World’s Highest 


. American Museum of Na¬ 
tural History, New 
York Qty. It cximpri- 
ses 19 intcr-connectcd 
buildings with 23 acres 
of floor space. 

The Pacific 
. Vatican 

. Wood BufT.ilo National 
Park in Albeita, Cana¬ 
da. Area 17,360 sq 
miles. 

India 

Veikhoyjinsk (USSR) 
Femperatuie 8.3" below 
zero 

Death Valley (('.ilifoini.i), 
rainfall imh 
Ari/ia(Libya, \fiic.i)l36° 
F. 

Chciiapunji (Assam) 

Jupitei 

Venus 

.Pluto 

Met Liny 
Mcniiry 
Pamir (Tibet) 

Kharagpur platloim in 
Bihar (India) 2,713 
feet in length 
Trans-Sibciian Railway 
(6,000 miles long) 
Grand (Central Tciminal, 
New York City, covers 
48 .icres. On an avei- 
age more than 350 trams 
and 180,000 people pci 
day use it. 

.Missouri-Mississippi 4500 
miles in length 
Ich-Nobia road in the 
Ladakh division ot Jjtn- 
mu and Kashmir situa¬ 
ted at a height of 17,8()0 
feet from sea-Icvcl 


Sea-bird, largest 
Sea, largest inland 
Star, brightest 

Statue, Tallest 

Swimming Course, Longest 
iccognised 

Tciscope, Laigcst Radio 


Tck-scopc, Laigest solar 
rdcicope, Largest Kellcctor 
Telescope, Largest Kofractoi 

T unncT. I ongest Railway 
Tunnel, I ongest Road 

Village, Highest 
Volcano, Highest 
Viik.iiio, I aigcsi 

Wall. Longest 

W'aleifall, Highest 
Water, 1 owest body of 


..Albatross 
. Mediterianean 
. Sirius (also called Dog 
Star) 

..“Motherland”, an enor¬ 
mous female figure on 
Mamayev Hill, Outside 
Volgagrad (U.S.S R.) 
270 feet high. 

..English Channel 

..The world’s largest and 
most sensitive radio 
telracope, Y-shap^ 
with each arm 13 miles 
long with 27 mobile 
antennae on rails is be¬ 
ing built in New Mcm- 
co (LIS.A.) at a total 
cost of 74 million dol¬ 
lars 

Kit Peak National Otecr- 
vatory, Arizona, U S.A 
Mount Scmirudnki, in the 
Caucasus (U S S.R } 
.Yerkes Observatory, Wis¬ 
consin (USA) 62-lcct 
long 

Tanna (Japan) Hi- miles 
Mont Blanc Tunnel (Bet¬ 
ween Fiance and Italy) 
7‘2 miles 

Andean (Clulv) 17,500 feet 
above scj-icvcl 
(.olDpasi (Andes, Ecuj- 
dui; 

M.iuna Lea (Hawaii), 
Li.itcr 12,400 feet m 
dia 

Cre,it Wall of China 
(1,500 miles) 

.Angel (Vciie/ucia) 

Dead Sea (about 1,300 
feet below sca-lcvcl). 


SPORTS -WORLD RECORDS 


ATHLETICS 

Javelw Throw (women): Roth 
Fuchs (East Germany) (6S m. 6 cm ) 
1300 m (women); Ludmila Bra¬ 
gina (USSR) (4 m. 02-7 s ) 

Shot Put (ssvmen)' Nadezhd'i 
Chizhova (USSR) (21 3 m.) 

Pentathlon (women)' Maiy Peters 
(firltaht) (4,901 pts.) 

800 metres (women). Y. Yoida- 
nova (Bulgaru) (2m. 02*63 s ) 

5,000 metres: Emiel Puttemans 
(Belgium) (13 m. 13 s ) 

Three miles' Emtel Puttemans 
(Belgium) (12 m 47 8 s ) 

Hammer Throw Tudor Stan 
(Rumama) (72*38 m.) 

4x 400 m. relay; East Germany 
(3 ffi. 23 s.) 

10,000 metres: Lasse Viren (Fm- 
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land) (27 m 38 4 s ) 

400 m hurdles John Akii-bua 
H.ganda)(47 82 s ) 

Men's Pentathlon' Nikolai Avi¬ 
lov (USSR) (8,454 pts) 

ATT ILETICS (INDOORS ) 

Shot put: Gcutge Woods (OS/1) 
(21-27 ni) 

100 yards ( h ome/t). Annelie 
Ehrhardt (East Germany) (10*69 s) 
800 mefies for women: Svetlana 
Zlateva (Bulgaria) (2 m. 2*9 s.) 

Pole Paalt: Steve Smith (Cali- 
Jornia) (17 ft II ins ) 

SHOOTING 

Small bore rifle prone' Ho Jun 
Li (N. Korat) (599/600) 

Tirap shooting: Angelo Scaizone 
(Italy) (199/200) 


Rifle three positions: John Writer 
((/5.*I) (1,166 pts). 

Moving Target Pistol Kakov 
Zhelczniak (USSR) (569 pts) 

CYCLING 

to km Mrs. Maria Cressari 
(Mcmco) (14 m. 19 09 s.) 

20 km- Mrs. Maiia Ciessan 
(Mexico) (28 m. 51*40 s.) 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

Bantamweight: Imere Foelei 

(Hungary) (107 kg. in snatch) 
L^htweight; Mukharhi Kirzhinov 
(L/55J?} (135 kg insnatdi) 

MiiUleweighl: Valery Sham 

(USSR) (158 kg. in snatch) 

Light-heavyweight: David Ri^rd-# 
(USSR) (I9i in press, 167 kg. in 
snatch and 562*5 kg. in total) 

(M.L.K.) 
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Gaodhian Hioiq|lit 



Feaxlessncss is the first re¬ 
quisite of spirituality. Cowards 
can never be moral. Where 
there is fear there is no religion. 
Fearlessness is a sine qua non 
for the growth of the other 
noble qualities. How can one 
seek truth or cherish love with¬ 
out fearlessness? Fearlessness 
connotes freedom from all ex¬ 
ternal fears—fear of disease, 
bodily injury or death of nearest 
and dearest, or losing reputa¬ 
tion or giving offence, and so 
on. 


Fear is a thing which 1 dis¬ 
like. Why should one man be 
afraid of another man? Man 
should stand in fear of God 
alone and then he can shed all 
other fears. Let us fear God 
and we shall cease to fear man. 

Perfect fearlessness can be 
attained only by him who has 
realised the Supreme, as it im¬ 
plies the height of freedom from 
delusion. But one can always 
l^rogress towards this goal by 
determined and constant en¬ 
deavour and by increasing faith 
in oneself. As for the inner 
foes, one must never walk m 
their fear. We are rightly af¬ 
raid of animal passion, anger 
and the like. External fears 
cease of their own accord when 
once we have conquered these 
traitors within the camp. All 
fears revolve round the body 
,as a centre, and would, there¬ 
fore, disappear as soon as one 
got rid of attachment for the 
body. 


On Fearlessness 


'"Fear is a thing which I dislike. Why should one 
man he afraid of (mother man'* Man should stand m 
fear of God alone and then he can shed cdl other fears. 
Let us fear God and we shall cease to fear men." 


All fear is a baseless fabric 
of our own vision. Fear has no 
place in our hearts when we 
have shaken off the attachment 
for wealth, for family and for 
the body. The wealth, the fa¬ 
mily and the body will be there, 
just the same; we have only to 
change our attitude to them. 
All these are not ours but God’s. 
Nothing whatever in this world 
IS ours. Even we ourselves are 
His. Why then should we en¬ 
tertain any fear? When we 
thus cease to be masters and re¬ 
duce ourselves to the rank of 
servants, humbled than the very 
dust under our feet, all fears 
will roll away like mists and we 
shall attain ineffable peace and 
sec Saiyanarayan (the God of 
Truth) face to face. Fearless¬ 
ness does not mean arrogance 
or aggressiveness. That in it¬ 
self IS a sign of fear. Fearless¬ 
ness pre-supposes calmness and 
peace of mmd. For that it is 
necessary to have a living faith 
in God. 

Each individual must be 
taught the art of self-defence, 
it is moie a mental state that 
has to be inculcated than that 
our bodies should be trained for 
retaliation. Our mental train¬ 
ing has been one of feeling help¬ 
less. Bravery is not a quality 
of the body, it is of the soul. 
I have seen cowards encased in 
tough mussle, and great courage 
in the frailest body. 

In this country of self-sup¬ 
pression and timidity, almost 


bordering on cowardice, we can¬ 
not have too much bravery too 

much self-sacrifice-1 want 

-the greater bravery of the 

meek, the gentle, and the non¬ 
violent, the bravery which will 
mount the gallows without in¬ 
juring. or harbouring any 
thought of injury to a single 
soul. There is no bravery grea¬ 
ter than resolute refusal to bend 
the knee to an earthly power, no 
matter how great, and that, in 
the fullness of faith that the 
spirit alone lives, nothing else 
does. 

We have two choices before 
us. We can become a great 
military power or, if we follow 
my way, we can bwome a great 
non-violent and invincible 
power. In either case, the first 
condition is the shedding of aU 
fear. 


Apprehensions 

My apprehensions come in 
crowds, 

/ dread the rustling of the 
grass; 

The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as 
they pass: 

I question thmgs and do not 
find 

One that will answer to my 
mind. 

And all the world appears 
unkind. 

Wordsworth 


August, 1973 
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Group Disciisgton 


India Must Have a Strong Consumer Movement 

With the eonswner in India being held more and more frequently to 
ransom on the slightest pretext, the need for a strong consumer movement in the 
couMry is increasingly felt. Participants in the discussion reproduced below 
examine whether something on those lines is feasible. 


No. 1: Sir, [ don't think we 
can have any quarrel with the 
proposition put before us. 
Shameless exploitation of the 
Endian consumer has gone on 
for a very long time now and 
lately it has touched new depths. 
He IS regularly fleeced by hoard¬ 
ers who deliberately engineer 
conditions of scarcity in order to 
be able to raise the prices He 
is given for his money adulterat¬ 
ed foodstufls which are very 
often dangerous for health. In 
the absence of an independent 
agency to verify the weight of 
the contents given on a package, 
he has to accept the supplier's 
or retailer's word for it. On 
top of all that, he has now to 
put up with a shortage of most 
of the essential consumer goods. 
Whenever a small quantity is 
available, he has to waste long 
hours standing in queues to get 
the quota for his family. If 
there is one thing which can 
alleviate these hardships to some 
extent, it is a strong consumer 
movement. Unless the c o n- 
sumers unite, they are not go¬ 
ing to get a square deal from 
the traders. They must come to¬ 
gether and act unitedly against 
those Avho create artificial dis¬ 
tortions in the economy for 
personal gain. They must ex¬ 
pose people who indulge in 
black-marketing and picket 
their shops. They must orga¬ 
nize themselves and institute 
their own checks on the quali¬ 
ty of foodstuffs and other con¬ 
sumer goods sold in the market. 
Wherever possible, they should 
organize consumer co-operatives 
so that articles of daily need can 
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be made available to members 
at reasonable prices. A small 
start has been made in that di¬ 
rection but as has been said m 
the proposition, the need fpr a 
strong consumer movement re¬ 
mains. Half-hearted and feeble 
attempts do more harm than 
good. In the light of all this, 

I am sure all of us here will sup¬ 
port the proposition. 

No. 2: Friends! It is easy 
to say that India needs a strong 
consumer movement. We can 
even talk of what such a move¬ 
ment should set out to accom¬ 
plish, us my predecessor has 
been talking. But when we 
come to realities, we shall find 
that it is very difficult to organise 
such a movement. The ex¬ 
perience of Delhi is before us. 
The PRRM or the price rise 
resistance movement came on 
the scene with a bang but now 
little is heard of it. A con¬ 
sumer movement is something 
very desirable and may be very 
beneficial but it is well nigh an 
impossibility in a land where the 
people generally believe in the 
motto “Each one for himself 
and the devil take the hind¬ 
most.’* Before we can have a 
consumer movement, we need 
a dose of community-conscious¬ 
ness. Before thinking of or¬ 
ganising ourselves for collec¬ 
tive a^ion of any sort, we must 
ask ourselves how many of us 
qre in tiie habit of breaking the 
queue,..and how many of the 
consumers are in the habit of 
hoarding. Some days ago, an 
artificial scaie was created about 
the possible shortage of match¬ 


boxes and common salt. And I 
know of a person, an ordinary 
householder, who collected 7.S 
kg. of salt in two or three days 
to cushion himself against the 
type of calamity forecast by 
rumour-mongers. What sort 
of conduct was that? As long 
as there are such black sheep 
in our midst, we need not think 
of a consumer movement. Even 
if such a movement is organised. 

It is a safe bet that the organi¬ 
sers and their friends will cor¬ 
ner whatever benefits it is capa¬ 
ble of yielding. There is no 
dearth of people who will be 
taken in by a racket of that sort. 
But 1 am not one of them. 1 
think our first need is a mo\c- 
ment to cultivate social con¬ 
sciousness in which we are sadly 
lacking and which is at the root 
of most of our troubles. Every¬ 
thing else will follow automa¬ 
tically. 

No. 3: My friend Mr. No. 

2 has spoken with a great deal 
of feeling. Much of what he 
had to say was inteiestmg. But 
1 for one have not been able to 
make out whether he was sup¬ 
porting the pioposition or op¬ 
posing it. I do, however, feel 
saddened by the cynicism he 
has displayed. Such an atti¬ 
tude of mind betrays loss of 
hope. We are young people 
and we must on no account give 
way to despair. It is true that 
as a people we are sadly lacking 
in a sense of community con¬ 
sciousness. That is i^rhaps one j 
of our greatest failings. We^ 
must try to overcome it by all 
means. But that should nut 
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stop US irom slteDdin^ to otber 
things which seed doing. Our 
people are currently eng^ed in 
a strug^e to win economic free¬ 
dom. For this they will have to 
work as hard and organise as 
well as they had done to win 
political f re edo m. A strong 
consumer movement js necessary 
if we have to achieve the goal of 
economic freedom. It will help 
cure economic relationships in 
the community of the blight of 
anti-social tendencies, and act 
as a check on the unscrupulous 
in the ranks of both the traders 
as well as the consumers. Ima¬ 
ginatively organised, it can serve 
to keep toe equilibrium between 
the forces of supply and demand, 
particularly in scarcity condi¬ 
tions. My predecessor has ex¬ 
pressed toe fear that all bene¬ 
fits accuring from such a move¬ 
ment will be cornered by the 
organizers and their friends. I 
am at raid he has a very poor 
opinion of his own countrymen. 
Why should he think that the 
benefits of a consumer move¬ 
ment will be inevitably mis¬ 
appropriated ? 1 won’t deny 
that this can and does happen 
in the case of the be.<it of organi¬ 
sations. But I am not prepared 
to accept it as inevitable Nor 
IS the possibility going to make 
me withdraw support from the 
proposition before us. As I 
liave said earlier, it would ]ust 
not do to be cynical. We have 
to work with faith in ourselves, 
and in the future. As a nation, 
we have yet to learn the res- 
onsibilities and ways of free- 
um. If there are a few black 
sheep among us, we must work 
with redoubled zeal to expose 
them. And a consumer move¬ 
ment can be a good instrument 
for that purpose. 1 therefore 
fully support the proposition 
put to us. 

No. 4: Our friend Mr. No. 
3 was just now telling us that we 
are engaged in a battle for eco- 
vuomic freedom. Well! I am 
not very sure toat is so. From 
what is actauUy happening it ap- 
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pears that moneyed people 
everywhere are trying their best 
to add to their wealth and toe 
poorer sections in our society 
are making desperate efforts to 
hold on to what they have got 
or what they can earn. My 
friend would have us believe 
that a strong consumer move¬ 
ment will help keep a check on 
the unscrupulous among con¬ 
sumers as well as traders. Such 
an organisation would obviously 
demand u certain degree of 
solidarity and unity among the 
consumers. Docs that sort of 
soiidai ity exist? 1 do not think 
It does. There arc people in 
this country who ha\e enough 
money to buy anything in any 
quantity and at any price. Such 
people consider it beneath their 
dignity to stand in queues. With 
the power of the money they 
have, they manage to gel every¬ 
thing delivered at their door¬ 
step while poor people sweat it 
out standing in the sun. Will 
consumers falling in the former 
cat^ory ever condescend to 
join a movement of the sort 
suggested in proposition before 
us? Not only that. We must 
also know that considering the 
whole mass ot people in India, 
even though consumers falling 
in that category are in a mino¬ 
rity, it IS they who arc respon¬ 
sible for most of the troubles 
being faced by the common peo¬ 
ple. It IS no secret that most of 
the distortions now evident in 
India’s economy can be traced 
to thtt mischief being played by 
black money which is said to be 
running a parallel economy. 
What can a consumer move¬ 
ment, however strong, do about 
toat ? The consumer comes i n to 
the picture only after the distri¬ 
bution starts. But when slocks 
are cornered by black money 
and the channels of distribution 
are blocked, the consumer can 
do pretty little. Therefore, to 
have a strong consumer move¬ 
ment without first having an 
efficient system of distribution 
will be like putting the cart be¬ 
fore toe horse. And we can¬ 


not have an effident distfibq- 
tion system until and unless wie 
have effectively dealt with todse 
who are powerful ehough to 
manipulate the forces (ff supply 
and demand. In toe final analysis, 
first on our list of priorities has to 
be neutralisation of toe evil in¬ 
fluence of black money. A 
strong consumer movement will 
have to wait till distribution has 
been properly organised. 

No. 5: After Mr. No. 2 
had spoken, my friend who fol¬ 
lowed him complained toat he 
was not able to make out whe¬ 
ther the former had supported 
toe proposition or opposed it? 

I must confess to a similar feel¬ 
ing after listening to Mr. No. 4. 
He has not said that India must 
not have a strong consumer 
movement. He has only said 
that It can wait. Therefore, I 
take it that he does not oppose 
the proposition. He has ex¬ 
pressed doubts about what a 
consumer movement, however 
strong, can do about the perni¬ 
cious influence of black money 
which has the power to dry up 
the channels of distribution. 1 
must say he is sadly mistaken. 
A stiong, well-organised con¬ 
sumer movement can be much 
more effective than government 
enforcement agencies in unearth¬ 
ing stocks gone underground 
and m bringing ihe culprit to 
book. Mr. No. 4 has also 
pointed out that with a section 
of toe population unashamedly 
and ojjenly indulging in con¬ 
spicuous consumption, there can 
be no unity or solidarity among 
the consumers. He has said 
that such people will not join 
a consumer movement. 1 doubt 
whether such enemies of the 
people will be wanted at all in 
such a movement. In a socialis¬ 
tic order, they will either reform 
themselves or be annihilated. 
A strong consumer movement 
can help to focus public atten¬ 
tion on them and their mis¬ 
deeds. A few minutes ago, 
Mr. No. 2 had referred to the 

{Conid. on page-70) 
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Before the Interview Board 


A Tough Customer 

Men are almost always afraid of a woman with a mind. Even when they 
are not afraid, it is a fact that they do not feel very comfortable in such 
compmy. Was that the reason why Members of the Interview Board found 
in Miss Meenakshi a tougn customer? 


[As the peon holds the door 
open, we see a rather lean, tall 

fair-complexioned young girl 
dressed in a plain azure blue 
saree coming in. The most pro¬ 
nounced features in her face are 
a sharp nose and rather deep-set 
contemplative eyes. Her deport¬ 
ment shows an inner poise and 
the demeanour leaves the other 
person in no doubt that she has 
to be taken seriously.] 

Candidate: (looking in the 
direction of the Chairman) Good 
idUmoon, Sir. 

Chairman: (smiling benig^.- 
ly) Good aftemooo, Miss 
Meenaluhi. Please sit down. 

Candidate: (occupying a 
chair) Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman: I must congra¬ 
tulate you, Miss Meenakshi on 
having done so well in the writ¬ 
ten test. 

Candidate: (with u rather 
baslful smile) Thank you. 

A Member: You hold a 
post-graduate degree in sodo- 
logy. May I know why you 
feel interested in that subject? 

Candidate: (looking earn¬ 
est) I have always been interes^ 
ed in human relationships. 

Member: Or may be it was 
a good bet for a suitable career 
opening 7 

Candidate: (reuher puzzled) 
Yes. That too. 

Mendier: (lookirgg rather 
surprised) How could that be? 
Were you following your na¬ 
tural bent of mind or were you 
getting training for a career? 


Candidate: (has recovered 
her composure by now) I was do¬ 
ing both things simultaneously. 
(amused smiles) 

Member: So you were com¬ 
bining business with pleasure. 
Were you ? 

Candidate: (with an impas¬ 
sive Jace) You may say that. 

Member: What is the best 
use to which you can put you 
training in sociology? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
It has a very wide application, 
and one of these is government 
administration. 

Member: You have not 
answered my question. 1 want 
to know what is the best use to 
which you can put your training 
in sociology. 

Candidate: I think I can 
make good use of my training in 
administration. 

Another Member: It is a 
toujgh Job, hardly suitable for 
a girl. 

Candidate: (visibly nettled) 
Excuse me Sir. But I am here 
as a candidate and not as a girl. 
(laughter) 

Member: I am sorry Miss 
Meenakshi if I offended you. 

Candidate: (face breaking 
into a smile) It is all right, Sir. 

Mmnber: Will you tell us 
how your training in sociology 
can of help to you in ad¬ 
ministration ? 

Candidate: (with a trace of 
inpatience) To my mind it is 
quite obvious. Administration 


IS essentially man-management 
and sociology is the systematic 
study of man and society. There¬ 
fore, I think a student of socio¬ 
logy IS particularly well-equip¬ 
ped to handle an administra¬ 
tive job. 

Member: So you think as 
a sociologist you are well- 
equipped for the job. 

Candidate: (as if protest¬ 
ing) I said “student of sociology" 
—not sociologist. I have no 
such pretensions. 

Member: How do you de¬ 
fine sociology ? 

Candidate: (in a rather flat 
voice) As 1 said just now it is a 
systematic study of man and 
society. 

Member: Doesn’t it have 
anything to say about woman 
and society? 

(laughter) 

Candidate: (with a serious 
face) The word ‘man’ there is 
used in the generic sense. 

Member: Or in other 
words man includes woman. 

Candidate: (with a bored 
look) You may say that. 

Member: You mean you 
won’t put it like that? 

Candidate: (sullenly) 1 do 
not think it is a very happy 
figure of speech. 

Member: What makes you 
think so? ^ 

Candidate: Nodiin^. But 
somehow I do not like it. 
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Member: Are you a libera- 
tionist ? 

Candidate: (rather puzzled) 
Excuse me. 1 do not quite 
follow. 

Member: I mean do j^ou 
believe in the women’s iibeiation 
movement ? 

Candidate: {emphatically) 
JMo. 1 believe that is a lot of 
non-sense. 

Member: {taken aback) 
Isn't that rather surprising from 
a modern young lady? 

Candidate: idisdamfuUy) 

[ am not so much obsessed with 
the idea of my being a woman. 

Member: But being a student 
of sociology, you must liavc 
often thought over the status of 
women in society? 

Candidate: Yes, and L must 
say I find nothing wrong with 

It. 

(lai^htir. the candidate has 

a look of pained surprise 
on her face) 

Member: Why, Miss 
Meenakshi. Don't you think 
in spite of all the progress wo¬ 
men have made, they are still 
dominated by men*’ 

Candidate: In my opinion 
whether a woman is dominated 
or not depends upon herself. 

AnotiMT Member: S o m e- 
tiines It may also depend on the 
circumstances in which she is 
placed. 

v Candidate: (after a pause) 
Yes. That too is possible A 
woman will be dominated over 
as long as she is dependent. 

Member: Is that the reason 
why you are seeking a career? 

Candidate: (as if thinking 
aloud) Partly yes. 

Member: Do you think 
rumiing a home means depen¬ 
dence? 

* Candidate: {after a pause) 
Not necessarily. A housewife 
can also hedd a job. But even 
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if she does not, she contributes 
much more to family life than 
her husband. 

Member: Have you any 
plans to get married? 

Candidate: I m a y. Rut 
that would be hardly enough for 
me. 

Member: Will you please 
explain yourself ? 

Candidate: I would like to 
be something more than a de¬ 
coration piece in a drawing 
room. I wish to lead a mean¬ 
ingful life of my own. 

Member: Do you think 
you will make a good adminis¬ 
trator? 

Candidate: There is no rea¬ 
son why I should nut. 

Another Member: Well, 
Miss Meenakshi, will you tell 
us something about what the 
Government of India has been 
doing for the uplift of back¬ 
ward ekesses or untouchables 
in India 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
The Government of India over¬ 
sees the implementation of the 
legal and constitutional rights 
and safeguards available to the 
backward classes for the promo¬ 
tion of their welfare 

Member: Can you give us 
one example of such a legal safe¬ 
guards'’ 

Candidate: Yes. I'or in¬ 
stance, we have the IJntoucha- 
bility Offences Act, which 
provides penalties foi the prac¬ 
tice of untouchability. 

Member: How far has this 
legislation helped to eradicate 
untouchability ’ 

Candidate: (after some 
thought) We cannot say it has 
helped much. 

Member: Why ? 

Candidate: Because the 
laws are not very effective 
against the dead-weight of cus¬ 
tom. 

Member: Is there no way 
to break the hold of custom ? 


Candidate: (warming up to 
the subject) Why not ? It needs 
efforts aimed at arousing social 
consciousness among people. 

Member: Arousing social 
consciousness among whom?— 
among the so-called untoucha¬ 
bles or among the others ? 

Candidate: Among both. 

Member: But the backward 
classes are already becoming 
more socially conscious than 
may be good for them, even to 
the extent of appearing arrogant 
and over-bearing Isn't that 
so? 

Candidate: The impression 
will persist till there has been a 
corresponding improvement in 
their economic lot also. 

Member: So in your opi¬ 
nion, the factor mainly res¬ 
ponsible for their present plight 
is their economic backwardness. 

Candidate: That is right. 

Member: They have been 
exploited for centuries How 
can they achieve economic free¬ 
dom overnight? 

Candidate: They cannot. 
That IS why the Government has 
provided special safeguards like 
reservation in jobs etc, to help 
them 

Member: I sometimes think 
these special safeguards help 
very little Aren't they degrad¬ 
ing to some extent'’ 

Candidate: You are right, 
it would be much better if the 
people for whom they are meant 
are basically guided by their own 
ambition 

Anothei Member: Is ambi¬ 
tion a good thing’’ 

Candidate: Y e s, S i r. It 
can work as a great driving force 
in a person’s life. 

Member: What is your 
own ambition in life? 

Candidate: To be a useful 
member of society. 

Member: Isn't that rather 
vague? 
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Candidate: I am very clear 
in my mind at least. 

Member: I am glad you 
have a mind of your own. 

Candidate: Yes! A woman 
with a mind. The ultimate hor¬ 
ror! 

(Joud laughter. The can¬ 
didate also Joins) 

Chairman: Thank you Miss 
Meenakshi. Wc have had a 
very interesting talk. 

Candidate: (rising in her 
seat ) Thank you, Sir. You have 
been very nice. 

Chairman: Good bye and 
good luck. 

Critical Assessment 

From the outset, the candidate 
by her demeanour creates a ‘no non¬ 
sense’ impression which betokens 
earnestness and strength of purpose. 


Aa the interview proceeds, she also 
displays an originality of ound, and 
a capacity to think for herself. In 
the fate of the icalistic, hard-headed 
attitude she has towards life and its 
problems, the questions of the mem¬ 
ber who seems to think that following 
one's natural aptitude and preparing 
for a career are two different things 
seems hollow and even unintelligent. 

In the first half of the interview, 
the way the Members concentrate on 
the fact of the candidate being a 
woman is irritating But perhaps 
they were doing that deliberately to 
pierce the candidate's shell of self- 
confidence. There also it is the mem¬ 
bers who come out second best At 
least twice the candidate manages to 
snub them, without appearing to be 
doing so. 

The candidate has a ggod grasp 
of her subject, is well awaie of the 
contemporary situation and pioblems 
in the sphere of social welfare and 
last but not least, knows her own 
mind With all that she also posses¬ 
ses a healthy sense of humour which 
can laugh at herself Quite likely 
to come out successful. 


cal freedom. A sfrong consumer 
movement can help Out the 
unscrupulous among both con¬ 
sumers as well as traders. 

No' There can be no anity among 
consumers as long as there are 
people indulging in conspicuous 
consumption. These very people 
create distortions in the economy 
with black money, even blocking 
the channels of distnbution. A 
consumer movement can do 
nothing to stop them. 

Yes A strong, well-organised con¬ 
sumer movement can be much 
more effective than government 
enforcement agencies in dealing 
with black-marketeers Tf the 
idea of a stiong consumer move¬ 
ment has not so far taken root in 
India, it is a failure of the 
intellectuals who have not aroused 
public consciousness in that 
behalf 


MODERN ART 

Tha rich, the professional idlers 
desire only the peculiar, the sen- 
cjtional, the eccentric, the scan¬ 
dalous in art today. And 1 m>- 
sclt, since tlie advent of Cubism, 
have fed these fellows what they 
wanted and satisfied critics with 
all the ridiculous ideas that have 
passed through my head. The less 
they undeistnod the more they 
admired me ! Through amusiiig 
myself with all these farces, 1 
became celebrated very rapidly 
For a painter, celebrity means 
sales and consequent affluence 
Today, as you know, I am rich 
But when 1 am alone, 1 do not 
have the effrontery to consider 
myself an artist at all, not in the 
grand old meaning of the wort! 
Giotto, Titian, Rembrandt, Goya 
were great painters. I am only a 
public clown, a mountebank. I 
have understood my time and 
have exploited the imbecility, (he 
vanity, the greed of my contem¬ 
poraries. It IS a bitter confes¬ 
sion, more painful than it mrv 
seem but it at least and at Iasi, 
does have the merit of being 
honwit". 

—Picasso- 


India Must Have a Strong Consumer Movement 

(Contd. from page 67) 


Price Rise Resistance Movement 
ment m Delhi as an example 
of what happens in the face of 
difficulties which are likely to 
crop up while such a movement 
is being organised. But we 
cannot put the blame for the fail¬ 
ure of orgamsation on the idea 
itself. It is not the idea which 
has failed. It is a failure of the 
intellectuals who have failed to 
project it successfully on to 
public consciousness. They 
have failed to rouse public opi¬ 
nion on the point. But that 
does not mean that the idea it¬ 
self is unsound. In fact a strong 
consumer movement is the best 
safi^ard which the much-ex¬ 
ploited and much-abused con¬ 
sumer can build to protect him¬ 
self against the machinations of 
traders indulging in sharp prac¬ 
tices. Such a movement, re¬ 
presenting mobilised public opi¬ 
nion will be a force to be reckon¬ 
ed with. It can play an effec¬ 


tive role, nol only in keeping a 
check on the quality of the goods 
supplied by the traders, but also 
on the proper functioning of the 
distribution system. I am, 
therefore, all in favour of India 
having a strong consumer move¬ 
ment. 

Summing Up 

Yes' Shameless exploitation of the 
consumer m India has gone on 
for a very long time now. Con¬ 
sumers must now come together 
and act unitedly against the 
exploiters. They should also 
start consumer co-operatives. 

No: A strong consumer movement e 
an impossibility in a country 
where the people are basically 
selfish. Till such tendencies 
persist, it would be very difiicult 
for us to organize ourselves for 
' collective action. 

t 

Yes: We should not give way to 
despair. To win economic free¬ 
dom ira shall have to organise as 
well as we had done to win poiiti- 
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Expected Essay 


Status and Role of Women iii Indian Society 


However numerous a sec¬ 
tion may be m the population 
ol a country, the role it can play 
depends upon the status it com¬ 
mands in society. The status 
of women in Indian society has 
undergone many changes o\er 
the years. The laws of the Ve- 
dic era reflected a progressive 
outlook. In that age 
women enjoyed a position and 
privileges equal to their men¬ 
folk in every respect. Ancient 
texts mention a number of emi¬ 
nent female scholars, poets and 
teachers. But as that basically 
pastoral society became more 
rigidly organised, a sort of 
stagnation set in. The literate 
woman became anathema and 
Manu decreed that women had 
no right to study the Vedas. 

Thereafter various historical 
developments wrought in our 
customs, usages and social laws, 
changes which brought about a 
progressive deterioration in the 
condition of Indian women 
right till the British came to 
rule India. In the opinion of 
the Education Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1882, the women of 
India at that time were extre- 
n^cly backward in education. 
The position began to undergo 
some change only when they 
were encouraged to participate 
m the national freedom strug¬ 
gle. and thus came to be asso¬ 
ciated with educational, politi¬ 
cal and social reform in the 
country. 

Mahatma Gandhi made a 
notable contribution to arous¬ 
ing his countrymen’s conscience 
^to the undue suppression of 
women in a male-dominated 
society. He exhorted men in 
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India to look upon women as 
their honoured comiades in 
common service. He held that 
woman is the companion of 
man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities, and that she has the 
right to participate in every 
minute detail in the activities 
of man, and equal rights to 
freedom and liberty. In 
Gandhiji’s opinion much of the 
work done to advance the cause 
of India's freedom did not yield 
appropriate results because of 
the conditions of Indian women. 
Although the voices raised by 
social reformers like Gandhiji 
and others had a profound 
effect on men's minds, yet the 
improvement in the status of 
women in contemporary so¬ 
ciety was only marginal because 
the hold of antiquated custom 
and prejudice was too strong. 

After India had won free¬ 
dom, a lot was done to assure 
for women a piditical status 
equal to men in all respects. 
The Government of free India 
accepted the U.N. Convention 
on the political status of women. 
The founding fathers of India's 
Constitution incorporated in the 
document provision to make 
discrinunation on grounds of 
sex in any sphere illegal, to give 
to women the right of vote and 
to make them eligible for pub¬ 
lic olTice. These laws did es¬ 
tablish political equality bet¬ 
ween the sexes to some extent 
but genuine equality remained 
a long way off. The right to 
vote conferred by the Consti¬ 
tution was obviously meaning¬ 
less in the case of an illiterate 
woman condemned for the 
greater part of her life to servi¬ 
tude and drudgery. Constitu¬ 


tional and statutory guarantees 
notwithstanding, a majoiity of 
the Indian women lemamed 
victims of a cruel and oppres¬ 
sive social system. The sprinkling 
of Indian woman-diplomats and 
administrators whose names 
often appeared m newspapers 
were exceptions which proved 
the rule. And even today the 
position has hardly undergone 
any change. Though we have a 
woman Prime Minister, there 
are only two dozen lady-mem¬ 
bers in the 525-mcmber Lok 
Sabha. 

The factor mainly responsi¬ 
ble for this state of affairs is the 
low level of literacy among 
Indian women Although the 
situation has vastly changed 
since 1882, and a great deal has 
been done during the last half 
of the century, only 18 percent 
of our female population are 
literate. And e\cn among them, 
very few can be called really 
‘educated’. In most of the 
cases the process has done little 
more for them than giving them 
some superiicial book-know¬ 
ledge and a veneer of pseudo¬ 
western mannerisms. Educa¬ 
tion in such cases has been a 
device to mark time till a 
suitable match was found. It 
has not served to make them 
conscious of their capabilities, 
capacities and social responsi¬ 
bilities In a majority of cases, 
even with a college degree, they 
remain as backward and reac- 
tiunaty as their illiterate sisters, 
lit only to adorn middle and 
upper class homes as show¬ 
pieces. In terms of social value, 
the return from the money in¬ 
vested in their education is nil. 

The small minority of edu- 
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cated women in India may not 
have been able to contribute 
much to promoting social aware¬ 
ness among their less fortunate 
sisters. But the compulsions of 
a developing society have fUled 
that role to some extent. Chang¬ 
ing socio-economic conditions 
have weakened the barriers be¬ 
hind which Indian women were 
kept secluded and protected for 
centuries. The increasing de¬ 
mands which present-day life 
makes on people have forced 
many women to come out and 
join the national work force. 
This has contributed to increas¬ 
ing the number of girls attend¬ 
ing schools. The courses they 
take in schools, technical train¬ 
ing institutions etc. are as 
numerous and varied as the 
wide variety of occupations be¬ 
ing thrown open to them. Se¬ 
condly It has brought about a 
profound change in social 
values, which have become less 
tradition-bound than they used 
to be. 

Indian women have an im¬ 
portant role to play m the deve¬ 
loping society that is India to¬ 
day. In order to win economic 
fre^om for the people, those 
entrusted with the task of plan¬ 
ning economic development will 
have to sm that besides other 
resources which India possesses, 
the country’s human resources 
too are developed and utilized 
to the full. And women who con¬ 
stitute nearly half of the country's 
population form a sizeable part 
of those resources. They can 
and must join the work force 
and thus help to increase the 
per capita income, while at the 
same time helping to bring up 
a new generation of Indians pre¬ 
pared to take their place in the 
technologically and socially ad¬ 
vanced society of the late 
twentieth century. 

In a feudalistic society, wo¬ 
men are usually encouraged to 
think of marriage as their main 
objective. But once a woman 
has raised a family and the 
children have reached school¬ 


going age, the rest of her life can 
look like a disappointing anti¬ 
climax m which she must find 
other ways to achieve mental 
and emotional fulfilment. A 
developing society, however, can 
put to good use all the brain¬ 
power and human resources it 
can muster. It just cannot al¬ 
low half of Its manpower re¬ 
maining unutilized. Ideally, 
therefore, a woman belonging 
to it has two jobs to perform— 
rearing a family as well as at¬ 
tending to a job. That is why 
industrialisation is usually ac¬ 
companied with a reduction in 
the birth-rate. 

The women in India, how¬ 
ever, face another problem. In 
this country the old order is no 
doubt changing, but it has not 
yet yielded place to something 
new. We are passing through a 
})eriod of transition. The pre¬ 
judice against working women 
has not yet been overcome 
Old inhibitions very often tend 
to prevent them from taking 
their due place in society. 
Socio-economic behaviour in 
India is as yet tradition-bound 
to a very large extent. How far 
a woman can combine family 
life with a career depends 
largely on the extent to which 
her husband or her family are 
prepared to go along and co¬ 
operate. Even employers arc 
not yet prepared to give the 
working woman her due. Theie 
is an impression abroad that as 
a rule women take up jobs to 
make extra pin money. With 
the employment situation as it 
is, it is commonly believed that 
giving a job to a woman m pre- 
ferenix to a man means depriv¬ 
ing a family of its livelihood for 
the sake of an individual whose 
need is not so genuine. That 
attituj^e makes nonsense of the 
theories of equal pay for equal 
work, and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Except when the em¬ 
ployer happens to be a govern¬ 
ment office or organization, men 
get better jobs, higher wages and 
more chances for advancement. 


Recently, however, socio¬ 
logists have found in Indian 
society a gradual dhange for the 
better in social attitudes towards 
working women. They are in¬ 
creasingly being accepted for 
what they are. Their problems 
are receiving sympathetic at¬ 
tention. A majority of modern 
youngmen, unlike ffieir fathen, 
have no objection to marrying 
working women. As a matter 
of fact, with a universal yearn¬ 
ing for better standards of hv- 
ing, a working woman is looked 
upon as a more desirable mar¬ 
riage partner than one who is 
not trained to share the econo¬ 
mic burden. 

As elsewhere so in India, as 
economic development has pro¬ 
ceeded apace, the status of wo¬ 
men has risen. But if we com¬ 
pare the place of woman in 
Indian society with the one 
which her sisters occupy in 
western societies, we arc bound 
to notice one important difie- 
rencc. Western women have 
greater social freedom, while 
Indian women have yet to shed 
many of their social inhibitions. 
But the latter have more intel¬ 
lectual freedom. Their vision 
of the future is less distorted 
by aberrations like the Women’s 
Liberation Movement. They 
do not demand equality in the 
sense their western sisters arc 
demanding. Instead they arc 
striving to find their identity 
as whole, independent human 
beings, as individuals in their 
own right. Instead of accept¬ 
ing the male of the species as 
a superior, they want him to 
treat them as partners in pro¬ 
gress, working shoulder to 
shoulder with him for the uplift 
of the family, the good of so¬ 
ciety and the progress of the 
country. They are w o r k i n g 
with their menfolk towards the 
liberation of mankind—some¬ 
thing which will become a reality 
when every member of the hu¬ 
man race realises the desire tOf 
be himself or herself. 
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Pe raonaHtj Developucnt 

I.M. Sonl 

How to Get That Job 


S O you want a job. Perhaps 
your formal education is about 
to be completed, and you have 
been impatient to get out of the 
class-room to see for yourself 
what the work-a-day world is 
like. You think you have come 
of age and want a brush with 
reality. Or perhaps you want 
a part-time job before or after 
college hours or you want to 
use your summer vacation in a 
profitable way. In any case, 
you want to experience that 
wonderful feeling of indepen¬ 
dence that comes from having 
your own money in your p<Kket 
and not depending on your 
father or elder brother. 

Good’ But mere pious hopes 
will not land you in a situation 
which throws a job in your lap 
like a ripe plum. Jobs arc scarce 
10 our country. I'here are more 
candidates than lobs available. 
It means that other things be¬ 
ing equal, in order to get that 
job you have to cultivate in 
your personality or in your ap¬ 
proach something extra which 
will place you in a more ad¬ 
vantageous position. That some 
thing extra is planning. With- 
-imt it, your high hopes and good 
degrees might fetch you nothing 
but disappointment. 

In this context, your plan¬ 
ning to get that job might be 
compared with the planning 
undertaken by a well-known 
player before he faces his ad¬ 
versary in a big competition or 
match. International cricket 
players or, for that matter, tho.se 
who play any other sport or 
game, prepare themselves as- 
'^iduously and regularly for big 
occasions. Great and success¬ 
ful bowlers, for instance, not 
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only keep themselves in fine 
trim but study the soft spots of 
opposing batsmen. They also 
develop their strong points This 
is the essence of prepaiation and 
planning. 

It might surprise you but it 
IS a fact that most youngmen 
and women think highly of their 
educational qualifications and 
always evaluate them in terms 
of their utility to their own 
selves There is nothing wrong 
III looking upon your educa¬ 
tional qualifications as marks of 
achievement. But it is more im¬ 
portant to think of your train¬ 
ing and qualifications in terms 
of your utility to your prospec¬ 
tive employer. You must think 
m terms of your value to your 
employci He does not Ov\c 
yt>ii a job. It is for you to con¬ 
vince him and pro\c that he 
needs ‘you' as much as vou 
need the job 

Your lob campaign will be a 
success if you follow it on three 
different planes. 

a application 
/». interview 
c. follow-up 

r.ach of the.se is impoiUint 
to make jour efforts successful. 
Any let up on any of the three 
planes is likely to result in voiir 
effort getting thwarted. You 
cannot afford to take chances. 
And it is here that your plan¬ 
ning begins to pay off. 

Many of you are likely to 
dismiss the first -application— 
asunimpoitant. You think you 
know how to write an impres¬ 
sive, correct application. The 
truth IS many people jiust can¬ 
not. If you are applying on 
printed forms, it is different. 


But it is surely of the utmost 
importance when you are ap¬ 
plying in your own handwriting 
or Mibmilting a typed applica¬ 
tion. I have found post- 
giuduatcs who cannot write the 
right kind of application. They 
arc wise as they seek someone’s 
help. What about those who 
think it below their dignity to 
coiv.iilt anybody? They suffer. 

If you are submitting your 
application on a printed form, 
be sure ti> get two or more forms. 
You might spoil or smudge one. 
Do not be penny-wise by sub¬ 
mitting the smudged form. Even 
otherwise it is better to fill one 
as a practice exercise and then 
111 ! the second as a fair one. 
If you are writing it or typing 
it out, never write it out in a 
huny and rush to the mailbox. 
Wiitc it once, twice -even 
till ICC, make corrections and 
improvements Send the finish¬ 
ed products. It is bound to 
make a goiv.l impression. 

Many candidates display 
carclessnc-ss and mediocrity by 
copying material from help- 
books and guides sold in the 
market Thev forget that the 
first imprc.ssion which a pros¬ 
pective cmpUiyer forms about 
them is thiough their applica¬ 
tion I Infold number of candi¬ 
dates WTite the usual, banal stuff, 
“Sir, with due respect I beg to 
state.” etc. One look at the 
application is enough to con¬ 
vince the employer that the 
writer merits no special atten¬ 
tion, or that he is somebody 
worth looking over. 

Answer alt questions in a 
form neatly and honestly. If 
references have been asked, get 
the permission of those whom 
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you are citing as referees before 
you fill in the form Thoroughly 
acquaint them with your 
achievements, educational qua* 
lifications etc. Get their postal 
address or telephone number to 
contact them without incon¬ 
venience, if and when necessary 

If you are going to meet a 
prospective employer simply 
with the idea of exploring whe¬ 
ther there is an opening or not, 
it is better to carry your applica¬ 
tion with you. This shows youi 
keenness and it enables you to 
save time. 

After mailing your applica¬ 
tion or letter of enquiry, allow a 
reasonable period of time to 
lapse before you call or write 
for a reply If necessary, call 
on the receptionist or the sec¬ 
retary and ask politely but firmly 
when you could call on the em- 
loyer again. Do not insist on 
the meeting or interview as a 
matter of right But assume 
you have something to offer and 
that he will want to see you. 
Be persistent without being dis¬ 
courteous. 

The interview should streng¬ 
then the impression you have 
succeeded in creating through 
your application. Be neatly 
dressed according to the season 
and climate of the place of in¬ 
terview Never overdress to 
impress your employer You 
will not only make yourself un¬ 
comfortable and b^me self- 
conscious but also parade your¬ 
self as a snob or a tailor-made 
man. No one is likely to be im¬ 
pressed by the exhibition of your 
wardrobe. 

Meet the receptionist and 
get the necessary information 
about your turn etc. Do not 
exhaust yourself by engaging in 
futile conversation or discussion 
while waiting fur your turn to 
go io. Keep your cool and 
rhythm. 

Enter the interview room 
with a bright, cheerful face. Do 
not twist your features or squint 
to look around. Focus your 
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eyes on men rather than things. 
Look them in the face. It shows 
your confidence in yourself. 
Close the door softly behind 
you. Do not bang it. 

Let the interviewer set the 
pace of the interview. Be alert 
and friendly. Do not over¬ 
shoot your mark or try to be 
over-smart. You will be caught 
and exposed. If you do not 
know the answer to a question, 
say you do not know it. Do 
not try to cover your ignorance. 
Avoid mannerisms. Speak in 
clear, lirm voice. Words must 
not dominate meaning. Sense 
must flow from what you say. 

Be on the watch and do not 
let go any opportunity to turn 
the spotlight on your strong 
points. During conversation, 
you are likely to come across 
several points on which you can 
dwell and drive home your plus 
points. Too much modesty 
should be as much taboo as 
bragging In some situations, 
you have to generate your own 
steam 

Do not be surprised if you 
are a little nervous in the begin¬ 
ning of the interview. The inter¬ 
viewer will give you a breather 
to relax and to regain your com¬ 


posure. Take a deep breath, 
and smile. It relaxes tension. 
Some peoi^ unable to bear the 
tension, take out their packet of 
cigarettes and start smoking. 
Do not do this unless you are 
invited to join some member. 

Do not get up%t if the mem¬ 
bers ask you questions of a 
personal nature. They are not 
trying to pry your family sec¬ 
rets. They are simply out to 
form a better picture of you as a 
person. Your family b a c k- 
ground and personal traits en¬ 
able them to see you in totality. 
It IS their right. 

In some interviews, you will 
be left in no doubt that you 
have been rejected. Do not 
lose temper or try to quarrel 
with the gentlemen who have 
interviewed you. Always keep 
the door open for further nego¬ 
tiations Courtesy always pays 
without costing you anytliing. 

If you are selected, do not 
forget to thank people whose 
references you had given in the 
application. After all they spar¬ 
ed their time and energy for 
your sake. It is a very good 
idea to meet your employer and 
to thank him, and also to give 
him an assurance of your best 
co-operation 


FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Section Officers* Grade Limited 

Departmental Competitive 
Examination, 1974 

{9th January, 1974) 

Eligibility: The examina¬ 
tion is opoi only to certain cate¬ 
gories of departmental candi¬ 
dates emidoyed in the Assis¬ 
tants’ Grade of the Central Sec¬ 
retariat Service. 

Full JParticulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forma: obtainable from 
Secrete^, Union Public Service 
Commissioa, Dholpur House, 
New Delhi 110011 by remitting 
Re. I by M.O. or on cash pay¬ 
ment at counter in the Commis- 
sitm’s office. 


Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plication forms must reach the 
UPSC by 20th August 1973 (3rd 
September 1973 for candida^s 
residing abroad and in tie 
Andaman and Nicobar, Lac¬ 
cadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
islands). 

Indita Economic Servies/ladian 
Statistical Service Examina¬ 
tion, 1974 

(l8rA January, 1974) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been bom, not ear¬ 
lier than 2nd January 1948, aa4i 
not later than 1st January, 1953. 

{Contd. on page 75) 
The Compettthn Mtutef 



Social Behavionr . Test-Vll 

Acting without design, occupyir^ oneself without making a business of 
it, finding the great in vdtat is sm^l and the many in the few, repaying injmy 
with kindness, effecting difficult things while they are easy, anti managing 
great things in their beginnings ’ this is the method of Tao. Lao I s/i 


I. You are sitting in your 
office when you hear a coinmo* 
tion in the corridor outside. 
When you go out you find that 
one of your colleagues has been 
caught red-handed accepting 
a bribe. Some of your colleagu¬ 
es are trying to plead with the 
policemen on behalf of the 
person arrested. Will You : 

A. Remain a silent spec¬ 
tator ? 

B. Join the others in 

pleading with the policemen'^ 

C. Laud the action of the 
policemen 

n. It IS a holiday You 
are in a mood to relax and take 
it easy. You get a phone- 
call telling you that somebody 
with whom you must keep up 
appearances is ill. You have 
to call on him. Will you 

A. Feel wretched because 

your holiday has been ruined 

B. Feel genumely c o ii- 
cerned ? 

C Fry to look conceincd.’ 

■ m. You have appeared 

in an interview which has not 

J ione too well for you In 
act you have been told that 
you would not be suitable for 
the job. As you come out, 
will you be : 

A. Feeling lost and crest¬ 
fallen ? 

B. Trying to think where 
you went wrong ? 

C. Planning your next 
move ? 

IV. You are a junior 


executive in a Company. In 
the course of your work, you 
have made a mistake vvliich 
has caused some loss to the 
Company. If it is discovered 
you are likely to get some 
discredit in the Organisation. 
Your boss is not a person easy 
to get along with Will you : 

A. Tiy to cover up your 
mistake ? 

B. Tell the boss and get 
over with it ut the earliest ’ 

C Wait for a suitable 
uppoitunity to talk to the 
bo^s? 

V. You represent a manu¬ 
facturer of weighing machines. 
You go to a prospect and have 
almost succeeded in making 
a sale when a last-minute 
hitch develops and you are 
not able to get the customer to 
sign the order sheet. You think 
the customer is being rather 
difficult on a procedural matter. 
But you have to be guided by 
the rules made by your employ¬ 
ers. While leaving, will you 
tell the customer : 

,*t. That your lime has 
been wasted ? 

B. That he will yet regret 
the mistake ? 

C. Offer to be of service 
to him some other time i 

VI. After a long time, 
you have a Sunday all to your¬ 
self to do as you please. You 
wish to make the best use of 
the day. Will you : 

A. Do some serious read¬ 
ing, and try to educate yourself? 


B. Go out to be with your 
Incnds ? 

C. Go to a movie or 
theatre show ” 

D Do Something else ? 


ANSWERS 

I. A il. B lU. C IV. 

B V. C VI. A. 

FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 

{Contd from page 74; 

Upper age limit reloxable lu fa¬ 
vour of Scheduled Castes, Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and certain other 
categories of candidates speci- 
lied in the rules. 

Qualificaticos: Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Servue: Degree with 
Economics or Statistics as a sub¬ 
ject. Indian Statistical Service; 
Degree with Statistics or Mathe¬ 
matics or Economics as a sub¬ 
ject or certain other qualffica- 
tiODS prescribed m the Rules. 

Full Particulars and Appli¬ 
cation Forms: Obtainable from 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, New Delhi 
110011 by remitting Re. 1/- by 
m.o. or on cash p^meot at the 
counter in the Commission's 
Office. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must leach UPSC by 
27th August, 1973 (lOth Sep¬ 
tember 1973 for candidates re¬ 
siding abroad and in the Anda¬ 
man A Nicobar, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivf idandi.) 


August^ 1973 
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Committed Judiciary 
Sir, 

1 liked the article ‘Storm 
over Supreme Court’ published 
in the June issue of the C.M. 
However, Observer appears to 
have glossed over the implica¬ 
tions of the view expressed by 
the late Sri Kumaramangalam 
that judges should possess a 
predilection towards contem¬ 
porary social philosophy. Who 
wiU pass jud^ent whether a 
person considered for a judge- 
ship has the right type of social 
philosophy? Of couise, the 
Executive. In simple terms, it 
means that judiciary must learn 
to conform to the philosophy of 
the men in power. Constitu¬ 
tional democracy and committed 
judiciary are contradictory and 
antithetical. Constitutional 
democracy implies limitation of 
power. An independent judi¬ 
ciary keeps the exercise of power 
widun reasonable bounds. But 
ttw idea of a committed judi- 
dary is a totalitarian concept. 
Socialist and fascist countries 
boast of their committed judi¬ 
ciary, which is a feature of au¬ 
thoritarianism rampant in those 
States. In a totalitarian coun¬ 
try there is room for only one 
i^ology i.e. that of the ir¬ 
removable party in power; in a 
democracy parties with different 
ideologies occupy scats of power 
at different times and m a fede¬ 
ral setup in different states 
simulttneously. In the former, 
judiciary is the handmaid of the 
party in power and one of the 
instruments for implementing 
its policies; in the latter, judi¬ 
ciary is entrusted with the duty 
to keep the party in power with- 
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in the Constitutional bounds; 
parties with different ideologies 
may come to power at different 
times but the Court always 
judges their actions in terms of 
the Constitution. In other 
words, judicial commitment is 
to the Constitution and not to 
the changing ideologies of par¬ 
ties which may come to hold 
power under the Constitution 

it would of course be mean¬ 
ingless to expect the Judges to 
be anachronistic in their out¬ 
look and impervious to the social 
changes fast taking place m the 
country. But Mr. K. u m a r u- 
mangalam’s insistence on a 
Judge’s prior commitment to the 
philosophy of the ruling execu¬ 
tive will be a serious impedi¬ 
ment in the way of the judge 
giving any verdict which does 
not offend against the social 
philosophy of the Constitution. 
In such a setting, judges will be 
haunted by the spectre of being 
chastised by the executive. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this will de.stroy our 
judiciary which is, in the words 
of superseded Judge Mr. Hegde 
—“the last citadel of safeguard¬ 
ing duinocracy in India.’’ 

Calcutta SuMir Kumar Biswas 


On the Crossroads 
Sir, 

In your editorial note in the 
June 1973 issue of the Competi¬ 
tion Master you have bbmed 
profiteers, black-marketeers, 
hoarden and unresponsive bu¬ 
reaucrats for rising prici», grow¬ 
ing unemployment, disparities 
of wealth and incomes. At the 
same time you have remarked 


that people have now started 
realising that these elements are 
the real authors of their hard¬ 
ships. But you have let off 
lightly the leal villains of the 
piece—the politicians who shield 
these black marketeers, profi¬ 
teers, hoarders and bureau- 
crats. These politicians speak 
with many voices. With one 
they shout slogans of ‘Ganbi 
Halao’ to win the sympathies of 
the common people and with 
the other they extract money 
from these very blackmarke- 
teers and hoarders for their 
election funds and indulge in all 
manner of illegal actions to 
save these culprits from the 
clutches of the law. Again it 
IS these politicians who shield 
corrupt officials. They wear 
kiuuJi but live in big palacial 
buildings with air-conditioned 
rooms uiul use costly foreign 
cars at the cost of their poor, 
half-naked and starving country¬ 
men. Hard-earned and sorely 
needed foreign exchange is 
squandered on pomp and show 
with no care for the people’s 
welfare. There is no justice in 
putting the blame for all sorts of 
hardships on black marketeers.^ 
hoarders and corrupt officials, 
unless the politicians are also 
included in the list. 

In order to retain power at 
any cost politicians too have 
joined the chorus, blaming the 
hoarders and black-marketeers. 
How long do they think they 
can go on deceiving the people? 
Patna Akhilbsh Kumar Singh 

n 

Sir, 

You have rightly pointed 
out in the editorial note m your 

The Competition Matter 




June issue that "It is only when 
people are apathetic that anti¬ 
social elements like profiteers, 
corrupt officials and other cn- 
minals flourish.** Obviously 
there can be no garibi hatau un¬ 
less these sharks preying upon 
society are annihilated. And 
that in turn is not pouible un¬ 
less the people stop looking to 
the Government to do that, and 
lake It upon thomselves to deal 
with enemies of the people us 
they should be dealt with 
These leeches who are sucking 
the life-blood of the common 
people every waking minute de¬ 
serve no mercy and should be 
given no quarter. 

RbOA Ramsankak 1’MN'AIK. 
Berhampur 

ni 

Sir, 

The problems of hoarding, 
bliick-markutoering and cor¬ 
ruption (to which you have lefer- 
red in your editorial note (hi 
the Crossroads in the June 1973 
issue of the Competition Master) 
die countrywide. None cun 
deny that discontent is wide¬ 
spread and people are itching 
for a fight against the anti-social 
forces. But there is yet need 
for accelerating the process of 
mass-awukenmg. If that is not 
done, the disease that afflicts our 
body politic may become ii- 
remediable. Mass media cun 
play a crucial role in creating 
more and more raass-awakening. 
L feel happy to see that the Com- 
[fetition Master is doing its duty. 

Secondly our people require 
leadership. Where can we find 
the men who will work in a 
spirit of dedication to expose 
ail who commit economic 
CTimes? Obviously it is not a 
job for those inauflicicntiy edu¬ 
cated, or for educated people in 
government service. Likewise 
we Cannot expect much from the 
politicians because an over- 
. whelming majority of them look 
at ever^hing from the point of 
view of their own self-interest. 
Ih fact they can be said to be in 
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league with the corrupt ele¬ 
ments. That leaves us with Ihe 
students. Our young people to¬ 
day appear to be confused. They 
should be made to realize that 
as they will have something to 
do with the world of tomorrow, 
It IS their duty to lend a hand 
in exposing wrong-doing at all 
levels and to wage a relentless 
little against corrupt politi¬ 
cians and officials and hoarders 
who trade on human want and 
misery. 

BhACWAI SiNUlI Bagiu'i 

Rewa 


F.ssays 

Sii, 

[ have been a regulai leader 
of your valuable journal loi the 
last three years Is il not rather 
curious that during this period 
you have not published a single 
essay on a literary topicThe 
essay that you publish every 
moiilii very oricii deals with 
trite and insipid topics winch 
smack of commercialism and 
conservatism Literature is 
something which h<is great rele¬ 
vance to life, and topics on criti¬ 
cal hteiary problems are very 
often .set in IAS and other 
higher giade competitive exami¬ 
nations. The need for publish¬ 
ing such essays cannot therefore 
be ovcr-cmphasi?ed f think it 
will be beneficial to the candi¬ 
dates if you publish essays on 
literary topics at least thrice a 
year 

Beihampur Swapan Kumar 
C llArTOPAiniYAYA 

[nanks for the suggestion, 
hut our domain h current 
affairs T he r e is nothing 
topical in essays on literary 
topics of iiliich many good 
collet lioius in book form are 
available m the market. 

—Ed.] 


The Outsider 
Sir, 

In the April 1973 issue of the 
Competition Master (p. 519), 


answering a question by Sri 
Kanihilal K.R., you have given 
the name of Albert Camus as 
the author of The Outsider which 
IS wrong. Ihe author of the 
book IS Colin Wilson Please 
correct. 

Dehra Dun S K Anc.ra 

[Albert Camus i\ the author 
u/The Outsider. Cohn Wil¬ 
son mote anoiliei hook with 
the same nanu' — Ed.] 


Udayachsil 

Sir, 

Kindly refer to your July 
1973 issue topic Current Gene¬ 
ral Knowledge -item Udayachal. 

Udayachal is the name 
chosen tor their region by the 
Plains Tubal Council of Assam 
(PTCA). The Council has been 
pressing the demand for a sepa¬ 
rate State for the plains tribal 
people. The State they would 
like to see carved out will com¬ 
prise parts of areas covered by 
the Goalpara, Katnrup, Dwa- 
laiig, and Nortii Lakhratpur 
districts of Assam. 

In this connection, leaders 
ut the Plains Tribal Council have 
been mc'cling many Uruon lea¬ 
ders including the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the President as well as 
Members of the Congress High 
Command to press their case. 
The reason why they want a 
scpaiate State is that thus far 
the plains tribal people have 
been neglected by the Assam 
Hindus The former want to 
have a hand in the development 
of the region and in preserving 
then distinct culture and heri¬ 
tage. 

PRASiiANTA Kumar Braiiiza 
Delhi 
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Rugby Ft)oi ball—Schnorkel - Rlsin and Rosin— ‘A’ and U’ Certi- 
FicAirs-B erlin Agreemeni, 1971 -Lobbying, 


Avadhesli Saxena, Shahjaban- 
pur 

Q. Who or what is known 
by the following names (a) 
Desert Fox (6) Ike (c) The Fueh¬ 
rer id) Land of the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

Ads. (a) Field Marshal 
Rommel (b) General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower (c) Adolf Hitler (d) 
China. 

Q. With what games or 
sports are the following associa¬ 
ted (0 Bull’s eye (li) de Couber- 
tin? 

Ans. (/) Shooting (n) Olym¬ 
pic games. 

Swapau Samaddar, New Delhi 

Q. What is Rugby I'oot- 
ball? How does it diffei from 
ordinary football. 

Ana. Rugby Football : 
Rugby football originated at 
Rugby School in England in 
1823. It is played with an oval 
ball which may be kicked, 
carrried, or thrown. As against 
this, ordinary football or As¬ 
sociation Football is played with 
a round bad which can be kick¬ 
ed only, and not carried 

Hemoo Shah, Lucknow 

Q. Kindly let me know the 
capitals of the following coun¬ 
tries^/) Eire (//) Morocco (iii) 
Tunisia. 

Ans. (/) Dublin (//) Rabat 
(///) Tunis. 

Anil Kumar Sardana, Gwalior 

Q. Please let me know 


something about the schnurkcl. 

Ans. Schnorkel or snor¬ 
kel is a breathing tube m a sub¬ 
marine. It IS raised while the 
vessel IS at periscope depth. 
This way air for the diesels can 
be obtained from the surface, 
and the submarine can cruise on 
them while totally surbmerged, 
thus conserving battery power 
Ibi attack and evasive action. 

Q. What is the difference 
between resin and rosin ? 

Ans. Resin: is a waste- 
product exuded in the form of 
gummy drops by certain plants 
and trees like pines and firs 
These drops harden in air Hard 
resms are used in the manufac¬ 
ture of varnishes and soft re¬ 
sins for ointments. 

Rosin: IS the solid residue 
of distilled turpentine -a soil 
resin. 

Sankar P. Saha, Barrackporc 

Q. Which IS the sweetest 
language of the world? 

Ads. Your mother-tongue. 

Q. What IS the diffeience 
between I km and one nautical 
raile‘> 

Ans. A nautical mile is ap¬ 
proximately equal to 6,080 ft. 
whereas one kilometre is equal 
to 3,280-89 feet. 

Baidyaiath Mishra, Darbhanga 

Q. What do the symbols 
‘A’ and ‘IT superimposed on 
censorship certificates of cinema 
films indicate? 


Ans. An A certificate for a 
film means it is certified fit for 
exhibition before Adults only. 
A U certificate means the film 
has been approved for Uni¬ 
versal exhibition 

Brajundra Chaturvedi 

Q. What inventions are as¬ 
sociated with the names of the 
following (/) George Eastman 
(/i) Otto Hahn and (n'l) Marconi. 

Ans. (<} Photographic film 
and camera 

(ii) Nuclear fission 
(/ij) Wireless telegraphy 

Q. Who wrote: (i) Dr. 
Zhivago (i7) The Republic. 

Ans. (/) Boris Pasternak (/;) 
Pluto. 

A.K. Mehra, Patna 

Q. Kindly let me know 
about the contents of the four- 
power Berlin agreement signed 
in September 1971. 

Ans. Berlin Agreement, 
1971: This agreement brouglft 
to a close a long-drawn dispute 
among the four big powers (So¬ 
viet Union, U.S.A., France and 
the U.K.) over the West Ger¬ 
mans’ ri^L to free access to 
West Berlin, the city’s relation¬ 
ship with West Germany and 
the communist objections to the 
establishment of a West German 
government presence in West 
Berlin. The agreement rnched 
in September 1971 removed^ 
some of the irritants and.recog-" 
msed the special links between 
West Germany and West Berllfi. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


ensure regulation, conservation 
and development of iron ore. 
The Board will act as Chief 
Adviser to the Government of 
India on all aspects of iron ore 
utilization. It will also ensure 
balanced development of iron 
ore deposits in relation to ex¬ 
port potential and the needs of 
the indigenous steel industry 
The Board has its headquartcis 
in New Delhi. It is presided 
over by Mr. R.C Dutt. 

North Eastern Council: On 
July 27, 1972 the Government 
of India issued a notihcation 
bringing into being the North 
Eastern Council as provided for 
in a law passed by Parliament 
in that behalf in 1971. The 
Council is mainly concerned 
with the preparation and im¬ 
plementation of the regional 
development plans. It will for¬ 
mulate a co-ordinated regional 
plan with a view to seem mg 
balanced development of the 
region as a whole The 
regional plan will consist of pro- 
jects and schemes requiring 
concerted action on the part of 
various units e.g., the develop¬ 
ment of inter-state roads, gene¬ 
ration and transmission of 
power, flood control, irrigation 
projects etc. It would supple¬ 
ment the live-year-plans of the 
member states of Assam, Tri¬ 
pura and the Union Territories 
of Arunachal Pradesh and Mizo¬ 
ram. 

The Council consists of the 
Governor of the North Eastern 
States, the Chief Ministers ot 
these States, the Lt. Goveinor 
and the Chief Minister of Mizo¬ 
ram and the Chief Commission¬ 
er and one more representative 
of Arunachal Pradesh. It is 
presided over by the Governor 
of Assam and Nagaland as the 
Chairman of the Counal. Mr 
D.K. Bhattacharyya, a senior 
J.A.S. officer is Secretary of the 
Council. 

SAIL: The initials stand 


{Contd, from page 37) 

for the Steel Authority of India 
Ltd., a new holding company 
which will look after the deve¬ 
lopment of the steel and iron ore 
sector It has a IS-membci 
board ol representatives of the 
Government and the public sec¬ 
tor steel industry The Chair¬ 
man ol the Board is Mr M A 
Wadiid Khan Among the 
members will be the Finance 
Secretary, the Secretarj of the 
Planning Commission. Mr. Hi- 
ten Bhayu. Chairman of Hindu¬ 
stan Steel Ltd . and Mr Man- 
tosh Sondhi SAIL will have a 
separate Board of Management 
to function as its operational 
arms 


PLANS & PROJECTS 

Canga-Cauier> Link: The 
Ganga-Caiivery link will be two 
llimisand miles long. The pro¬ 
posal IS to draw nearly 20 mil¬ 
lion acre feet ol water from 
Ganga near Patna and lift it by 
large-scale pumping to a point 
between Ganga and Narmada- 
basins from where watci can be 
distributed cither to west oi 
south It also envisages that 
the surplus wafers ot Ihe Nar¬ 
mada and Godavati during the 
monsoon will augment supplies 
to the grid 

National Satellite System: 
The Planning Commission has 
set up a task force under the 
leadership of the Chairman of 
the Electronics Commission to 
finalise proposals for establish¬ 
ing a National Satellite System 
sillied to the needs of the coun¬ 
try as a whole 

National Water Grid Pro¬ 
gramme: The National Water 
Grid Programme for India en¬ 
visages (I) a Ganga-Cauvery 
link joinine on the way the Sone, 
Narmada. F a p 1 1 , Godavari. 
Krishna and Pennar Basins (//) 
a Brahmputra-G a n g a link 
through Bangladesh in colla¬ 
boration with the government of 


that country (i7i) a link canal 
from the Narmada to the 
Rajasthan canal (iv) a pump 
link through the Chambal to 
uieas neai Ajmer in Rajasthan 
and (v) a link with the Maha- 
nadi to coastal areas and canals 
to the west. The plan has been 
scrutinised byaU.N.D.P. (Unit¬ 
ed Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme) Mission team. The 
team has estimated that the pro¬ 
ject. including some navigation 
facilities desirable to be proivded 
would cost nearly Rs. 2,875 
crores. 

Nuplcx: IS an agro-indus> 
trial complex powered by cheap 
nuclear energy. It is a new con¬ 
cept of industrial development 
which originated in the U.S.A. 
and IS successfully applied m 
Israel It is looked upon as the 
key to integrated regional plan¬ 
ning of industries and agricul¬ 
ture with optimum utilization of 
local resources in a region. 

In India, scientists and en- 
ginccis of the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre (BARC) have 
studied the feasibility of two 
nuplcx projcLts- ont in Western 
U P and the other in the Kutch- 
Saurashtra region 

Open University: Speaking 
m Meerut on May 5, the Union 
Ministci of State for Educa¬ 
tion, Prof Nurul Hasan said 
that a Committee set up undm' 
the C’h.iirmanship of Mr. G. 
Parthasai athy, Vice-Chancellor 
ol the Jawaharlal University to 
make lecommcndations on an 
“Open University” was expect¬ 
ed to submit Its report very soon. 
Prof Hasan said. “We propoK 
to establish an Open University 
at the National level to create 
opportunities for correspon¬ 
dence education in at least one 
university in every Slate and to 
increase the facilities for private 
study by throwing open dl uni¬ 
versity examinations to private 
candidates ” 
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Appointments etc 


Asoka Mehta: likely to 
succeed Mr. Sadiq Ali as Presi¬ 
dent of Congress (O). 


APPOINTMENTS 

Admiral Carrero Blanco: ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Spam. 

Takeiddin Al-Solh: appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of Lebanon. 

Yumshaagyn Tscdcnbal: re¬ 
elected Prime Minister of Mon¬ 
golian People's Republic. 

Abdul Ghafoor: appointed 
Chief Minister of Bihar in place 
of Shri Kedar Pande. 

L.K. Jha: formerly India's 
Ambassador in the U.S.A., took 
over as the Governor of Jammu 
& Kashmir from July 2. 1973 
vice Shri Bhagwan Sahay. 

A. R. Kakodkar: appointed 
India's first resident Ambassa¬ 
dor to Venezuela. 

B. K. Nehru: formerly Gov¬ 
ernor of India’s North-Eastern 
States, appointed India’s High 
Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom. 

N.K. Mukarji: appointed 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. 

Stoyan Vladimirov Zaymov: 
nominated the next Ambassador 
of Bulgaria in India. 

James Schlesinger: confirm¬ 
ed as U.S.A.’s Secretary of 
Defence. 

Melvin Laird: formerly 
U.S. Defence Secretary, appoint¬ 
ed President Nixon’s domestic 
policy chief. 

William Cargo: appointed 
U.S. Ambassador in Nepal in 
place of Mrs. Carol Laisc. 

Madhukar Dattatraya Deo- 
ras: appointed Sarsangh Cha- 
lak (chief) of Rashtriya Swayam- 
sew^ Sangh (R.S.S.) in succes¬ 
sion to M.S. Golwalkar. 


government. 

P.C. Lall, Air Chief Marsal: 
appointed full-time Chairman 
and Managing Director of 
Indian Airlines Corporation 
from August 1, 1973. 

George Papadopoulos: has 
announced dethronement of 
King Paul of Greece and assum¬ 
ed office as President of the 
Republic of Greece. 

L.L. Mchrotra: To succeed 
Mr. Brajesh Mishra as India's 
Charge d’ Affaires m Peking. 

Brajtsh Mishra: formerly 
India’s Charge d’ Affaires in 
Peking being posted as India’s 
representative to U.N, Organi¬ 
zations in Geneva in place of 
Mr. P.K. Banerjee. 


Tara Ali Baig: Elated Pre¬ 
sident of Indian Council of 
Child Welfare (ICCW). 

RESIGNED 

Ghansbyam Oza: Chief 
Minister of Gujarat, due to 
party squabbles. 

Kedar Pande: Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Bihar, following a revolt 
in the State Congress Legislature 
Parly. 

RETIRED 

Eamon de Valera: 90-year 
old President of the Irish Re¬ 
public. 

DIED 

Abid Ali: former Union 
Deputy Minister for Labour. 

D.R Chavan: Minister of 
State for Law & Justice and 
Company Affairs. 


AWARDS, LATEST WINNERS 


Arjiina Awards, 1971: See Sports 
RoiinJ-up, <inpage i9 in thit issue. 

Astor Award, 197.1: Sir Hany 
Biittain, 99-yeai old Bntisii author 

'^Bharat Katna, 1972: Mrs Indiia 
Gandhi 

Eriesland Award, 1973: Dr 
Vinodini Reddy of the National In¬ 
stitute of Nutniion, Hyderabad 

Jnanpith Award, 1971: Bishnu 
De for Smriti. Salta, Bhavishyat 
(Bengafi Poetry)', 1972: Ramdhari 
Singh Dinkar for i'rvasfii (Hindi Poe¬ 
try) 

Joliot-Curic Award, 197.1: Sheikh 
Mujibur-Rehnian, Piinic Minister of 
Bangladesh. 

Kalinga Prize, 1971: Dr Picne 
Auger (France) 

Ladier Award, 1972: Mrs Ka- 
inala v Nimbkar, pioneer of occupa¬ 
tional therapy in Asia—one of throe 
winners. 

/Lenin International Award, 1972: 
![Eainid Brezhnev, First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 


Nehru Award: Fifth (1969) Mother 
Feresa. Snth (1970) Dr Kenneth 
Kaunda, Piesidcnt of Zambia 

Nehru latency Award, 1971: M rs 
Durgabai Dcshmukli 

'-^NOBELPRIZKS, 1972 

Qiemistry: Dr. Christian B. An- 
finsen, Dr. Stanford Mooie, Dr. Wil¬ 
liam H Stein (all of the V.S A ) 

Economics: Prof. John R. Hicks 
(U.K) and Professor Kenneth J 
Arrow (V S A.). 

Literature: Heinrich Boell ((Pint 
Germanv) t 

Medicine: Dr. Gerald M. Edel- 
man (U.S A ) and Dr. Rodnqr K 
Porter (UK) 

Physics: Prof. John Bardeen, 
Prof. I/»n N. Cooper and Prof. John 
R. Schrieffer (aU of the U.S.A.). 

Padna Vibhushan, 1973: (i) Mrs 
Basanti Devi, widow of Shri CR 
Das (il) Mrs. Nellie Sen-Oupta, free¬ 
dom fii^ter (HO Mr. U.N. Dlwlwr (iv) 
Dr. Nagendrn Singb (v) Or. DS 
Kothari (vO Mr. T. Swaminathan. 


Venkata Narayan: an In¬ 
dian specialist, appointed Plan¬ 
ing Adviser to the Afghanistan 


Mohd. Reza Pehaivi Prize (l/te- 
raty): Cram Shikshan Muhim of 
Maharashtra, India. 


Pnlitzo’ Prfae, 1973: The Washing-J 
ton Post for investigative reporting on 
the Watergate scandal. 
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Dear Readers, 

Rs. 2.00 

Rs. 11.00 Every month, many of you write to ils. It shows what a 

Rs. 21.00 interest you take in the Competition Master. 


IVc love to hear Jrom you, and earnestly wish ivc could send 
2. Subscriptions must be or publish a reply to eaih one of your letters. But we have to 
remitted by M.O., I.P.O., or deny ourselves the pleasure for lack of'iune and space. 

Bank Draft. Cheques are not 

accepted and will be returned. ftext best tiling is to make a selection and uv do prceLselv 

that. In the process, we pick up letters which are : 


3. Subscriptions come 
into force from the issue due 
for publication in the month 
following that in which the 
amount is received. 


1. addressed to us officially, (not by name) 

2 brief and to the point. 

3. meaningful and interesting for ah. 

And here is a tip to .save you some money. Please do not 
send reply post-cards or self-addressed envelopes or stamps. H 'c 
have really no time to send individual replies. 


Our Postal Address 

Letters intended for the 
Competition Master should be 
addressed as follows: 

THE COMPETITION MASTER 
126, Industrial Area, 
CHANDIGARH—ItiO 002 


With best wishes. 


Yours sincerely 



Editorial Note 

Arms Race in Persian Gulf 


Speaking at the Commonwealth summit 
conference in Ottawa in the first week of August 
this year, India’s External Affairs Minister, S. 
Swaran Singh sounded a timely warning about 
the dangerous consequences which may flow 
froni American arms being dumped in the 
Persian Gulf region. He said that the arms 
race encouraged by the ‘vendors of arms’ did 
not serve the interests either of peace or of the 
peoples of the small but aMuent oil-producing 
States of the region, but could only lead to the 
cult of militarism being propagated. 

As was to be expected, the warning fell on 
deaf ears, and American arms continue to be 
pumped into that volatile and explosive region. 
What S. Swaran Singh had to say could not 
and would not suit the ‘national self-interest’ 
of the vendors of arms looking for new markets 
to keep their armaments industry going after 
the loss of Vietnam. Likewise, it could 
not have sounded like sweet music in 
the ears of the Shah of Iran with his grandiose 
visions in which he sees himself as Asia’s next 
man of destiny—the policeman of the Middle 
East and the protector of Pakistan. 

It IS a well-known fact that armament manu¬ 
facturers in the U.S.A. command considerable 
induence in the Republican paity as also in the 
administration. According to picss reports, 
they have been exerting to secure a more liberal 
export policy for American arms and aircraft. 
They are said to have pointed out to administra¬ 
tion onicials that countiies which have been 
»denied U.S. arms have bought ihcir requirements 
from Britain, France and the Soviet Union. 

Most probably the U.S. administration did 
not need much convincing. It could very well 
sec the several advantages to be gained by 
liberalizing the export of arms. Such a policy 
could not only help it improve the country's 
balance of payments position, but could aKo 
generate goodwill for it in the Middle L.ist and 
put It in an advantageous position fi>r con¬ 
cluding economic oil deals. And the U S 
armaments industry could make money into the 
bar^in. 

For a long time, the politics of the Middle 
Hast has been riddled by enmity between Arabs 
und non-Arabs and rivalries between monai- 


chies and republics. In such a climate, no won¬ 
der the U.S.A. has been able to find willing 
customers for the engines of destruction its 
factories turn out. It is, however, signihcant 
to note that all who have come forward to 
corner the hardware offered for sale happen to 
be hereditary rulers mote conccined with protec- 
ing their thrones and cornering glory for them¬ 
selves than with the welfare of their subjects. 

By the middle of this year, the U.S.A. had 
already sold to Iran, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
armaments, aircraft and supersonic fighters 
valued at nearly Rs, .100 crorcs. Even though 
no immediate threat to their security is evident, 
each of these countries says it wants to have a 
big arsenal in order to strengthen its defences. 
But the accumulation of fire-power m one coun¬ 
try of necessity impinges on the security of its 
neighbours also. India and Israel have, there¬ 
fore, justifiably expressed concern over the sale 
of sophisticated arms and aircraft to Iran and 
Arab countries. India has been feeling parti¬ 
cularly apprehensive about the possibility of 
U.S. arms finding their w'ay to Pakistan through 
Iran. To this, the reply of the U.S. administra¬ 
tion cfiicials IS that the transfer of arm.s by 
recipients to third countries is prohibited. But 
when questioned as to what the administration 
would do if such transfers do take place, they 
plead powerlessness. 

While the Don Quixotes of the Middle East 
may be feeling happy with the new toys Uncle 
Sam is giving them, it is dillicult to believe that 
the latter knows not what it is doing In fact 
the pattern of behaviour is rather too lannhar. 
While claiming to strengthen the cause of peace 
and winning the goodwill of its allies, the U.S.A. 
IS fanning the fires of a new conflict. The oil 
which the U.S A. gets from the Middle East 
IS a xaluablc commodity The best that it can 
give in retuin is technical and scientific know¬ 
how with which those countries should be able 
to develop their ccon(>i.iics and bung prosperity 
within the reach of ilicii people, instead it 
lepays them with what may be called inter¬ 
national counterfeit -unproductive, s e 1 f-d c s- 
troying weapons of warlarc which remains the 
favourite spoil of kings .and potentates to this 
day. 
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The Rawalpindi Talks 

(Sir aho page 11 in the 

August 1973 issue <j/‘C.M.) 

On July 23, an Iiuli-in dele 
gallon led by Mr. P N. Haksar 
and includi ig Mr. P.N Dhar, 
Secretary to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Mr K.cwal Singh. Fo¬ 
reign Sccictaiy ariived in Isla¬ 
mabad tor ollicial IcNcl t.’.lksi on 
the joint Indo-liangladesh oiler 
made to Pakistan on Vpril 17. 
sugge.iling simiiltaiiLoiis le- 
patiialion of Bengalis siianded 
in Pakistan, laki.t.inis m 
Bangladesh and P a k i s t .i n i 
P O.Ws except I h o ‘ e who 
would be rei]iiMcd foi war 
crimes trials in Bangladesh 

As the talks got going on 
July 24, the Pakisla'ii delega¬ 
tion was led by Mr A/i/ Ahmad, 
Pakistan's Minister ol State for 
Deleiice and I oreigu /Xiraiis, 
and included Mr A A Sheikh, 
.Additional I oieign Secietary 
and Mr. AIhIuI Suiar, Dnector 
Geneial ni the 1 oreign Ollice 
'I he talks wcic spiead o\ei 
aboiii S d.iys because in-bcl- 
vaen. the negotiator-, had to 
av.ail the return of Mr. Bhutto 
fri'in l.iiropc, and at one stage 
the Indian delegation was re-i 
ported to be trying to get m 
touch with Sheikh Miijib who 
happened to be m Belgrade at 
that time 

Although what Iranspiied 
ai the eonfciciicc table was not 
di closed to the press 1 een in- 
teiest was evinced by political 
ciicles 11 ] a lnu''-pomt foimula 
re[ioi ledly su g g c s t e d by the 
Shah of Iran to Mr. Bhutto at 
thi’ir meeting in London on the 
e\c of the Rawalpindi talks. 
Atcoiding to a western news- 


agcncy repoit, the Shah had 
suggested that the Pakistani 
prisoners of war, except the 195 
wanted by Bangladesh for war 
crimes trials should be repat- 
iialcd and those needed for 
trials be kept m Indian custody 
till Pakistan recognised Bangla¬ 
desh and Bhutto had met Sheikh 
Miijib. The formula also sug¬ 
gested that arrangements might 
be made lor the repatiiation of 
Pakistani nationals m Bangla¬ 
desh and the Bengalis in Pakis¬ 
tan to their home.s. 

Befoie the talks wcie ad- 
joiiincd on July 31), Mr. P.N. 
lluksai hud two meetings with 
Ml Bhutto, but the differences 
with the Pakistani delegation 
could not be resolved. The 
mam stumbling blocs were the 
pioposcd war crimes trial by 
Banghulc-ih and the question of 
P a Iv 1 s t a n's acceptance of its 
nationals in Bangladesh. The 
talks wcie, howcvei, found use- 
tiil and it was decided to resume 
them in New l)..lhi on Aiignsi 
IK A |oinl statement issued in 
Rawalpindi on July 31 said that 
ceitain issues had arisen which, 
required fiirthci consideration'' 
by both bides. 

From India's point of view, 
the Rawalpindi talks can be 
said to have yielded the follow¬ 
ing positive results : 

(i) Pakistan ultimately ag- 
lecd to accept the Indo-Bangla- 
desh olfer of April 17 ns the 
basis ot talks, 

(ii) Pakistan no longer in¬ 
sisted on the unconditional re¬ 
patriation of all P.O.Ws. She 
acknowledged the fact that their 
return was linked with the fate 
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31 ' the Bengalis in Pakistan and 
he Pakistanis in Bangladesh. 

(///) Pakistan acknowledged 
(hill it had a moral obhg.ition 
(o accept at least some, iF not 
all, the Pakistani nationals in 
Bangladesh. 

(iv) India conceded that the 
war crimes trials in Bangladesh 
uiul coimlcr-(rials in Pakistan 
may complicate the process of 
normalisation of relations in the 
sub-continent. 

Pakistan i' India at the Hague 

One insl.ince of Pakistan 
Molaling the Siinl.i 'igrccment 
(.vhich reijuires iiuiia and Pa¬ 
kistan to -ettle all their dis¬ 
putes biliiler.dly) Wiis a case 
tiled by the toriiicr in the Inter- 
n.ition.il Court ol Justice on 
\l.iy 11 asking the Court tv) 
issue .in lii'eiini injunction 
ij.iinsl India ti.i'isferring to 
Baiigl.idcsh I’>5 prisoneis of 
wai war.toil by 0.icc.i toi being 
tiled on charges of having coin- 
milied W.U ciimcs I’lie re- 
picsentaiivcs ol Pakistan in the 
Woild Couit argued that under 
the 1948 convention, Pakistan 
had the cseluMve light to try 
any of its luiiionals av.en ed of 
.lets ol genocide and ciimcs 
against humanity. 

India challenged the Coinfs 
l.nisdietioii to cnteil.iin ]\ikis- 
i.in's application in the matter 
it rekiscd to paitieipate in (he 
proceedings although the .A.L- 
E'nncy Cicneral, Mr. Niien De 
.iiid the Legal Adviser to the 
Ministry of JAternai Affairs, 
Mr. S.P. Jagota stayed on at the 
i lugiie to watch the proceedings. 

On July M, Pakistan in- 
lornied the Court about the 
likelihood of Indo-Pak talks in 
which the issue of prisoners 4)f 
war might also crop up, and 
asked for a postponement of 
further consideration of us le- 
> quest for an interim injunction 
“to facilitate negotiations". 

On July 13, the Court by an 
eight-to-four order, dismissed 
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Pakistan’s plea for the interim 
injiinetion saying that the re¬ 
quest for postponement showed 
there was no urgency iii the mat¬ 
ter. The Court also observed 
liiut It must first of all satisiy 
Itself that It has jurudielion to 
entertain the dispute It 
fixed October 1 as the date for 
P.lkislii) filing Us nieiniui.il on 
the issue of Us luiisdielion and 
December 15 for liidi.i to lile 
Us couiitei-menioiial 


The I'arakka Prubiem 

The problem ol sluiring 
ti.inga waters was one i)l the 
lirst which ekiinicd iIk .itleiilion 
of the stalcsineu o( lu.lij .md 
Bangladcvh lOon eilei *lie liiic- 
i.ilion ol the liUcr in Dceem- 
ber 1971 It w.is .igreod up»>n 
bclvvec'i Mis liidn.i Ciandhi. 
Pi line .Minister of liiUi.i .ind 
Sheikh Miijibui R.ilniiiii the 
I’nme Miiiistei of B.ingladesh. 
that Iho twi) coil lines Wvmld 
.settle the share each was to .-e- 
ceivc from the wntcis ol the 
Ciiingii. Me.inwhile a Joint 
River ('tHiiinission was appoint¬ 
ed to determine how the iiver 
vvatei lesourees of hoih the 
LOiiiiliies were to be developed 
and Csploited for imi(u.il i>ciie;it 

in the thiiil wetiv of lul> 
1973, ineinbers of ihe i ommis- 
sioii met III Delhi lo liisciiss the 
iiiipendmg o p e r a 11 o n of the 
l-arakka b.iiiage flic Bangla- 
dc.sh dcIeg.ilion v.Ms led bv Mr 
khondak.ir Musht.iquc \hmad, 
Munster for W.iier llesnMiees 
and Pevvci". while the liul.aii 
delegation was heaUed b\ S 
Swaidii Singh, Minister t.u l.x- 
Icrnal AlTiiiis. Tlie ilisciissuuis 
iiiosc out of a coiiiiniliiieni ni.iue 
by the fiovernment ol India in 
the budget session oi I’.irb.i- 
mciit t(s" the eheci that lumi 
January next jear India would 
stait opcr.iling the 1 aiakKi 
barrage assuring a discharge of 
40,000 cusecs in the feeder e.inal 
to Hooghiy throughout (he >cai 
for five years. 

As a result of tlic talks, it 


was decided that before the bar¬ 
rage IS operated an agreement 
on the lequircments of Ganga 
vvateis III Bangladesh and India 
will be re.ichcd at the Prime 
Mimslers’ level. Mi. Khonda- 
kar Mushtaque Ahmad was 
Siitisiicd w'lih an assutaiice from 
India that the Farakka barrage 
would not increase the flow of 
llooil waters in the iiver Padma 
111 Bangladesh. 


Indu-lranian Rciatiuns 

In the third week of July, 

S Swai.in Singh, India's Minis- 
tei Ibi I.xleinal Affairs paid a 
iwo-d.iy visit to Tehcr.in The 
visit was Ml response lo an old 
inviution, and .in attempt lo 
mend fences with a country with 
wh im India once had a line 
Winking lelalionship. Bui this 
lelaiioiisliip lud been under a 
v.!oud siii'^eihe Baiigkidesh crisis 
oveiiook the sub-coiUinent. The 
bie.ik up of Pakistan was evi- 
dcMilynoi liked in feheran where 
It was widely believed th.it India 
was responsible lor the nemesis 
which had overtaken Iran's 
Muvliiii neighbour. Recently, 
Iho Shah of Iran had even said 
I hat 111 c.Lsc iiiuiii attacked 
Pakistan .igaiii, he would throw 
ban's inigiu on the side of the 
1 liter. W hile in Tcheian, S. 
Svv.ir.iii Sipnli met the Shah, 
Pi line Mmi''er Abbas lloveyda 
and I'oieign Minister Abbas .\li 
K.hiil.it'\iM III the course of 
his I ilks with thcni. India's 
LvU'in.il \ll.iiis Minister as- 
suicd Irani.m statesmen that 
India h.id no aggressive designs 
on Pakistan. 

Back I'l New Delhi, S. 
‘'v.aian Singli said that his visit 
had consider.!bly cleared the 
.umovpheic and could becom<* 
tile stalling pomi of liuitful 
eo-operation between India and 
(ran. lie said that both India 
and Ir.in adhcied to the policy 
of iion-mtci rereiicc in the inter¬ 
nal alTaiis of any other country, 
and that prov ided the basis for 
mutual co-operation. He also 
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said that the Iranians had been 
urging Pakistan to adopt a 
policy of peace and good neigh- 
bourliness towards India, and 
that they appreciated the posi¬ 
tive initiatives taken by India 
to settle the humanitarian is:>ues 
left by the Indo-Pakistan con¬ 
flict of 1971. 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha 
a few days later, S. Swaran Singh 
said that the Shah of Iran's 
reference to the danger to the 
integrity ol Pakistan meant that 
if the problem in Baluchistan 
or other provinces took a shape 
which threatened the integrity 
of Pakistan in a major way, then 
Iranians would be available to 
Pakistan to counter that situa¬ 
tion. The External Affairs 
Minister also said that large 
scale acquisition of arms by 
Iran posed a serious problem for 
India and it was for that reason 
that he had decided to have 
talks with the Iranian leaders, 
to lind out how far such fears 
were justified. According to S. 
Swaran Singh, Mr. Abbas Ali 
Khalalbari, the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Iran, is expected to visit 
India this winter. 

Fifth Plan and Prices 

During the weeks undei re¬ 
view, the Planning Commission 
was holding discussions with the 
Central Ministers and the States 
on their Fifth Plan proposals. 
As a result of the abnormal 
price rise that has taken place 
since the Approach Papei for the 
plan had been drafted, it was e.x- 
pected that while in its final 
shape the plan may be bigger in 
terms of linancial outlay than 
Rs 51,000crores originally pro¬ 
posed, It may have to he more 
modest in terms of physical tar¬ 
gets in all sectors, including the 
all-important core s e c t o i~ 
power, oil, refining and explora¬ 
tion, steel, fertilizers etc. In its 
efforts to stick to the targets 
fixed for agriculture and related 
programmes like irrigation, it 
was feared that the Planning 
Commission may have to jet¬ 


tison a large part of the much- 
vaunted ^‘minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme” for which a provision 
of Rs. 3,300 crores had been en¬ 
visaged in the Approach Paper. 
Included in it are programmes 
for education, nutiitiou etc., 
meant to be a direct attack on 
poverty, to lend substance to the 
gharibi hatao slogan. 

Initiating a two-day debate 
on the approach to the fifth 
plan in the Rajya Sabha on July 
31, the Planning Minister, Mr. 
D.P. Ohar, said that the Plan 
was not dead and will be launch¬ 
ed next year though it will be 
compressed by the rise in prices. 
He said that the Planning Com¬ 
mission had proposed some im¬ 
mediate measures to reduce m- 
flationaiy pressures. These weic 

(i) a reduction m government 
expenditure this year of between 
Rs. 400 crorcs to Rs. 500crores 

(ii) highly selective lending by 
banks (///) conscious efforts to 
increase production (ii’) coming 
down heavily on consumption 
by the rich and couipellmg them 
to provide the savings required 
(f) a thoroughgoing reform of 
the distribution system so as to 
bring necessaries of life within 
Its ambit (I’l) a package of poli¬ 
cies on industrial licensing. 

The opposition mem b e r s 
were, however, highly skeptical 
of the Government’s bid to halt 
runaway inflation and to save 
the plan in spile of the Planning 
Minister's assurance that at least 
the core of the Plan would be 
saved Opening the debate Mr, 
T N. Singh, a former member of 
the Planning Commission des¬ 
cribed the measures proposed to 
check inflation as “too general” 
to be convincing. He said that 
the main causes for the present 
rise in prices were: (i) unrestrict¬ 
ed moiley supply tii) deficit 
financing (rii) un-checked black 
money, ^e said that politicians 
were rolling in black-money 
and what was needed most was 
‘an honest and efficient adminis¬ 
tration'. Even Congressmen 
joined the ranks of the critics 


and expressed doubts about die 
Government’s ability to biing 
inflation under control after the 
pace It had acquired. Mr. 
Chandra Shekhar pointed out 
that the expenditure on govern¬ 
ment establishmept had risen 
from Rs. 2,900 crores in 1969-70 
to nearly Rs. 4,754 crores in 
1973-74. He found it odd that 
the Plan should have provided 
Rs. 250 crores for loans to gov¬ 
ernment servants for buying 
curs. Mr. S.G. Sardcsai, a 
Communist member, expressed 
the fear that the present rate of 
inflation threatened to bring the 
economic growth rate to zero 
111 a year or two. Congress 
members also referred to con¬ 
spicuous consumption and the 
need to curb it Mr. Krishan 
Rant warned the Government 
that the country would iacc a 
‘catastrophe’ unless the menace 
of black-money was checked 
A Socialist member urged the 
Goveinment to demonetise ciii- 
rency in order to deal with the 
problem of black money 

Galloping Prices 

The index of wholcs.iIe prices 
on July 14, 1973 stood at 247-6 
(base 1962--- 100) which was 
22'8 higher than it had been at 
the same time last year, and 3-7 
higher than it had been a month 
earlier. It showed that as com¬ 
pared to 1%2, the value of the 
rupee had come down lo 25 
paise A major part in the 
price rise had been contributei.1 
by food articles. In a decade*', 
food prices are reported to hats 
registered a three-fold rise, in¬ 
dustrial raw materials also have 
been a major contributor to 
inflationary pressures. 

The abnormal rise in prices 
was the main subject of discus¬ 
sion in the Lok Sabha on July 
23, the opening day of the mon¬ 
soon session. The subject was 
introduced through an adjourn¬ 
ment motion pointing out the. 
failure of the government to 
arrest the abnormal rise in prices 
of essential commodities and to 
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suppty them to the people in 
adequate quantities. The mo¬ 
ver, Mr. Indrajit Gupta (CPI) 
said that the prices of ail essen¬ 
tial commodities had reached 
levels which were beyond the 
reach of family budgets. He 
charged the Government with 
adding to the difficulties of the 
people by agreeing to a rise in the 

E iices of vanaspati and petro- 
ium products and held deficit 
financing and failure of control 
mechanism responsible for the 
rise in prices Mr. Jyotnmoy 
Basu (CPM)£hargcd the Govern¬ 
ment with drawing sustenance 
and support from black money 

Replying to the debate, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, the Finance Minis- 
tei said that the present situa¬ 
tion was the cumulative effect of 
developments in the past, such 
as the influx of refugees, the war 
with Pakistan, severe drought in 
some parts of the country and 
damage to the khani crop in 
1972 He said that deficit 
financing to the extent it had 
been resorted to had become 
necessary for several reasons. 
The provision of Rs.70crorcsin 
the budget foi drought relief 
had to be stepped up to lls. 220 
crores as a icsull of unprecedent¬ 
ed drought conditions which 
closely followed the Bangladesh 
refugee problem. To avoid 
repetition of the previous year’s 
failure of k/uinf crops advance 
action at a cost of Rs. 190 crores 
had to be taken. Then there 
was the added expense on de¬ 
fence which was inc\itable Mr 
Chavan said that but for the 
measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment the situation would have 
been much worse. 

State of Emergency 

A state of emergency was 
declared in the country in terms 
of a proclamation issued by the 
President, Mr V.V. Gin on 
December X 1971 when Pakis- 
' tan had launched an attack on 
India. Although the fighting 
was over a long ago, occupied 
areas have been vacated and 
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other steps are being taken to¬ 
wards bringing the situation 
back to normal, the proclama¬ 
tion has not yet been revoked. 
On July 21, 1973, at a meeting 
of the Consultative Committee 
of Parliament of the Home 
Ministry, the Government re¬ 
jected a suggestion to that effect 
saying that revocation of emer¬ 
gency was not feasible because of 
the tensions on the border and 
the present internal situation. 
As a matter of fact the borders 
have been quiet ever since the 
guns went silent in the sub¬ 
continent in December 1971. 
Hostile activity on India's east¬ 
ern borders has also decreased 
considerably since (hen because 
rebel Nagas and secessionist 
Mizos no longer have the bene¬ 
fit of a sanctuary in tree Bangla¬ 
desh. 

According to an eminent 
a)lumnist, one of the reasons 
why the stale of emeigency is 
sought to be continued is that 
once It is revoked, the Pakistani 
prisoners of war may move the 
courts to challenge the govern¬ 
ment’s right to keep them in 
detention. Even this cannot 
stand the test of law lx;causc 
the prisoners of war have no 
rights of habeas corpus. Another 
reason w'hy the state of emergen¬ 
cy IS sought to be continued may 
be that it can be a convenient 
device to prohibit sliikes etc 
in essential services under the 
Defence of India Rules. But 
as has been seen, m actual prac¬ 
tice it IS political and trade union 
pressure rather than the law 
which determines the course the 
government has to take 

Even without the umbrella 
ol an emergehey the Govern¬ 
ment has enough powers to deal 
with troublesome or secessionist 
elements. According to infor¬ 
mation recently given in Parlia¬ 
ment, from May 7, 1971 to 
June 30, 1972 neatly 6,000 peo¬ 
ple were detained under the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act, 1971. Similarly, the 
government has unlimited 


authority to deal with hoarding 
and other eeonoimc offences 
under the Essential Commodities 
Act. 

The only reason for the state 
of emergency being continued 
indefinitely appears to be that 
the executive has got used to 
exercising unlimited powers and 
has come to acquire a vested 
interest in that sort of situation 
being perpetuated. This has 
happened earlier also. The pro¬ 
clamation declaring a state of 
emergency in the country made 
by President Radhaknshnan on 
October 26, 1962 in the wake 
of the Chinese attack was re¬ 
voked only on January 10. 1968 
—more than five years later, 
by President Zakir Hussain. 


Gajendragadkar Committee on 
I.C.A.R. 

In January 1972, following 
suicide by a young agricultural 
scientist Dr. V.JI. Shah, the 
Government of India appointed 
a Committee headed by former 
Chief Justice P.B. Gajendragad¬ 
kar to go into the working of 
the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Rcscaich. The report of 
the Committee was placed be¬ 
fore the Lok Sabha on August 
3 by Mr. A.P. Shinde, Minis¬ 
ter of State for Agriculture In 
the repoit, ihe C'onimittee has 
recommended that (lie tJovern- 
ment should assume direct res- 
ponsibiliiy for agricultural re¬ 
search and education in the 
country it has suggested that 
the ICAR, which so long has 
been an autonomous body be 
made a department of (he Cen¬ 
tral Government under the 
M I n 1 s t r y of Agriculture. It 
may be re-named the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Research 
and Education (DARE). The 
Committee has suggested that 
the department should have a 
scientist as its Secretary and the 
staff in It should be classified 
into four categories i e.. scienti¬ 
fic technical supporting and 
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Coup in Afghanistan 
Iran's Ambitions 
New Initiati>c in West Asia 
Sino-Sovict Relations 
Change in I.C.C.S. 

Reign of Terror in Mozambique 
Nixon and Cambodia 
International Monetary Reform 


Affairs 


Coup in Afghanistan 

The 40-jfear old regime of 
King Z.ihir Shah in the moun¬ 
tain kingdom of Afghanistan 
was ONcrihiown in a swift palace 
coup on July 17, 1973, while the 
King and I he Queen were on a 
holiday in Rome. The coup 
was led by General Mohammed 
Daucl, 64. the King’s broilicr- 
m-law. helped by 50 young Af¬ 
ghan a.niy olliceis. According 
to press icports, the army took 
ovci at 2 a m and between 
2 a m and 5 a m. there was some 
lighting. But by day-bieak the 
situation had been brought un¬ 
der control. At about 8-30 a.m. 
(1ST) Gen. Daud, speaking from 
the Kabul radio, promised to 
intioiliice genuine democracy in 
the country to replace the ousted 
constitiitionil monarchy and 
pledged that Afghanistan's 
foreign policy would be based 
on non-alignment and it would 
not jolt! any military pact. As 
regards Afghanistan's relations 
with Pakistan, Gen. Daud said 
“We have a political dispute 
with that country—the only 



country with which we have not 
succeeded in resolving this 
issue." 

On July 18. Gen. Daud dec¬ 
lared himself the President of 
the new Republic and said that 
he would hold charge of the 
portfolios of defence and foreign 
affairs Speaking to pressmen 
in Kabul on July 25 he denied 
that any foreign pow'cr was in¬ 
volved in the coup He also 
said that the takc-o\cr had been 
almost bloodless as only eight 
persons had been killed, lie 
said th.it he would have a new 
constitution drafted for the 
country. 

Gen. Daud had been Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan from 
1953 to 1963. a nd was known as .i 
competent and progressive ad¬ 
ministrator. Ills majoi achieve¬ 
ment was in creating the Econo¬ 
mic Planning Bureau which set 
the U.S A. and the Soviet Union 
\ying with each other for Af¬ 
ghanistan's attention, lie was 
also known as a hard-liner to¬ 
wards Pakistan on the issue ol 
Pakhtoons. 

The new development 
considered to have deep signi¬ 
ficance because it can have a 
profound effect on the interna¬ 
tional power configurations m 
the region. 


Iran's Ambitions 

In Ihc last week of July the 
Shah of Iran paid his 9lh state 
visit to Washington where he 
held talks with President Nixon, 
in total secrecy. Although the 
statement issued after the talks 
gave no clue of the nature of the 
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discussions, it was surmised that 
among the subjects touched upon 
were the power balance in the 
Persian Gulf and the peripheral 
areas, the over-throw of the mo¬ 
narchy in Afghanistan and its 
implications, the situation in 
West Asia and of course Iran’s 
ambition of achieving a big power 
status comparable to the U.K., 
France and West Germany. In an 
interview televised in Washing¬ 
ton on July 29, the Shah ex¬ 
pressed the view that Iran was 
destined to play a role as a pro¬ 
tector of other Gulf states and 
Pakistan. He rejected the argu¬ 
ment that acquisition of expen¬ 
sive arms by Iran would trigger 
off an arms race in the region. 

Commenting on Iran’s big 
shopping list for sophisticated 
arms, the New York Times said, 
“The Shah sees Iran surrounded 
by hostile neighbours Iraq to 
the west is armed by the Soviet 
Union: and Oman which con¬ 
trols the other side of the nar¬ 
row strait of Hormuz, the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf, k troubled 
by Dhofar rebels who get Chi¬ 
nese arms from southern Yemen. 
Pakistan lying to the east bet¬ 
ween Iran and India is weakened 
by separatist movements on her 
Afghan border. And on the 
north IS the Soviet Union. The 
Shah fears that Middle East and 
South Asia will become the 
world’s next hot spot, with the 
Soviet Union, China, India and 
may be the U S.A., fighting over 
a fragmented Pakistan —a n d 
f^ver oil.” 

It is understood that the 
U.S.A. has authorised the Shah 
to buy 3’7 billion dollars worth 
of U.S. arms of all descriptions. 
He has also been authorised to 
buy another 2 billion dollars 
worth of equipment in the next 
few years. Among the equip¬ 
ment ordered by the Shah are 
the U.S. Navy's modern sophis¬ 
ticated supersonic fighter, Tom- 
^ cat (F-14) and also the most ad- 
' vanced U.S. air force F-15 bom¬ 
ber. 

Commenting on N i x o n’s 
September, 1973 


motives for arming Iran, Time 
described Iran as “the police¬ 
man of the Persian Gulf” 
through whom the Nixon Gov¬ 
ernment sought to safeguard oil 
supplies from West Asia. Scores 
of supertankers take from the 
Gulf some 20 million barrels of 
oil—almost half the non-com¬ 
munist world’s consumption If 
the Gulf were closed the effect 
on the U.S., Europe and Japan 
would be devastating. 

Commenting on Iran's hun¬ 
ger for armaments. Time wrote- 
“Iran already has an awesome 
arsenal. Since 1965 it has spent 
more than | 3,000 million in the 
U.S. and Europe on mostly 
sophisticated arms, including 70 
Phantom F-4 jet fighters, 400 
tanks, a destroyer, a couple of 
Frigates and what probably is 
the fifth biggest fleet of hover¬ 
craft in the world. But the 
Shah, who makes the final de¬ 
cision on all such equipment, 
wants more. Currently pre¬ 
pared to spend | 2,000 million 
or so a year, he has on order 100 
r-53 supersonic fighters, an¬ 
other 100 Phantoms, 700 heli¬ 
copters, 750 tanks, eight des¬ 
troyers and four frigates Last 
week he added to his shopping 
list the Grumman F-14, which is 
so expensive (at $ 14-8 million) 
that even the U.S. navy has been 
forced to cut down on its origi¬ 
nal order.” 


New Initiative in West Asia 

The growing SomcI-U.S. 
detente has impaited fresh ur¬ 
gency to the need for restoring 
peace in West Asia. In the 
weeks under review, there was a 
new secret pence effort under 
way in the rcg'-m. It was a 
move initiated by President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia after con¬ 
sultations with President Sadat 
of Egypt, President Gaddafi of 
Libya and President Boume- 
dienne of Algeria. It was learnt 
that efforts were being made un¬ 
der Egyptian auspices to pave 
the way for the formation of a 


Palestine govemment-in-e x i I e 
which should be in a position 
to negotiate with Israel. Presi¬ 
dent Sadat was reported to have 
discussed the plan with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Palestine re¬ 
fugee organr/ations also. 

The Boiirguiba plan which 
has the support of the Soviet 
Union also is based on recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of all concern¬ 
ed in the area Israel’s right 
“not to be exterminated and 
tossed into the sea”, the Pales¬ 
tinians' right “not to be depriv¬ 
ed of a home-land” and the right 
of the Arab peoples “not to be 
occupied and humiliated”. 

In spite of powerful support, 
the move is encountering con¬ 
siderable opposition from the 
refugee organizations as also 
from some Arab counti les. Some 
Palestinians have described it 
as an attempt to split their move¬ 
ment. Jord.m IS angry because 
President Bourguiba described 
It as at best an artificial state 
He was reported to have said 
that he would like to see the 
two banks of the river Jordan 
united into a single Palestinian 
State He expressed the opi¬ 
nion that King Hussein should 
give up his kingdom to make 
way for a Pale:»tinian State. 
This led Jordan to break diplo¬ 
matic relations with Tunisia, 
which only brought a retort 
from Bourguiba that he was pre¬ 
pared to risk a break with Jordan 
rather Ilian give up his plan for 
peace in the Middle East. 

Meanwhile the U N'. Secu¬ 
rity Council resumed its debate 
on West Asia (suspended since 
June 4) on July 21. five da>s 
later, the U S.A. vetoed a reso¬ 
lution criticising Israel fm with¬ 
holding co-operation from ihe 
U N. representative and il co¬ 
loring its continued occupation 
of Arab territories seized m the 
1967 war. (It was the fifth 
time that the US A. had used 
its right of veto in the Security 
Council), Strong hopes are be¬ 
ing expressed in some quarters 
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that a new Paiebtinian State may 
become a reality before the year 
is out. 

Sino-Sovict Relations 

China has been walching 
with inci casing appiehension the 
truce of a sort that is settling over 
the Soviet Union's iclation-* 
with the Western world Pek¬ 
ing’s reatlion to the signing of 
the U.S.-Sovict agreement on 
prevention ot niicle.n war was 
another aloinic explosion at 
Lop Nor. Chou l,n-Lai des¬ 
cribed the agicement as "a piece 
of paper". I.ikewise, the Chinese 
did not leli^h t!ie idc.i ot a com¬ 
mon secuiits s\>icm for Luropc 
so energetically Ctinv.iiscd and 
promoted b\ the Somci L'nion. 

On Jiil> |J, Railio Peking 
sounded u warning that the 
Soviet obieetixo at the r.uri>pcan 
Sccuiily Confcience in Helsinki 
was “u> divide Western Ilumpe 
and alieiuLlc it ftoin the Li .S A. 
so as toexeit Mcrcusing Russian 
inllucncc on U ” Commenting 
on the pioeecd'ngs at Helsinki, 
China said th.it the western 
eounliics wcie not taken in 
during the hrst stage ot the Con¬ 
ference which concluded hur- 
iicdly without reaebinu any ag¬ 
reement on substantial 'ucs- 
tions because of the West's fe.ir 
of a false di’icntc. Il said that 
while the Russians wanted the 
Conference in Hcl-inki to make 
a general declaiation on basic 
pimciples of European secuiity 
which the Soviet Union itsell 
Ignored in its armed invasion of 
C/echoslovakia, the West fcaicd 
that sweeping, unenforceable 
and unpoheed peace declarations 
would only generate a f.tlse sense 
of security. 

While the u.S.A. has been 
successful in mending its Icnces 
with the Soviet Union and China 
to some extent, the two com¬ 
munist giants continue to glare 
at each other. Russian and 
Chinese soldiers remain station¬ 
ed all along the international 
border which separates the two 


countries, and China is fast deve¬ 
loping nuclear capability which 
can give it a chance of striking 
back in case the Russians launch 
a nuclear attack across the bor¬ 
ders. 


Change in [.C.C.S. 

The International Commis¬ 
sion on Control and Supervision 
(which had been brought into 
existence on January 25, 1973 
as part of the agreement on end¬ 
ing the war and restoring peace 
in Vietnam) had Canada. In¬ 
donesia, Poland .and Hungary 
as members At the time the 
Commission came into existence, 
Mr. Mitchell Sharp, the Cana¬ 
dian Minister for External Af¬ 
fairs had said (hat Canada had 
agreed to join the Commi.s- 
sion only for a period of 60 days 
after the ccase-liic, and that it 
reserved the right to repatriate 
I t s contingent and withdraw 
fiom the Commission thereafter. 

On July 31, Canada pulled 
out of the I.C.C.S. after haxmg 
continued its association for six 
months instead of 60 days. 
During this period, the I C C.S 
was not only plagued bylinancial 
ddliciiitics, but was also not 
able to supervise or control 
anything. In fact it was as help¬ 
less as Its predeccssoi, (he Inter¬ 
national Control Comniis.sion 
which had India, Canada and 
Poland as members. 

Canada's exit brought to an 
end that country’s 2()-year old 
association with peace-keeping 
efforts in Vietnam. '1 he mam 
re.ibon for the exit of the Cana¬ 
dian contingent was lack of co¬ 
operation from both factions 
(ihc Vietnam and Saigon) in the 
South. 

In the search for substitutes, 
some other countries were 
sounded. B u t Malaysia dec¬ 
lined and Japan pleaded some 
constitutional difficulties. On 
August J, It was reported that 
Iran had agreed to fill the breach 
at a request from the U.S.A. 
But before it could be allowed 


to join the Commission, formal 
consent of the four signatories 
to the Vietnamese peace agree¬ 
ment -the U.S.A., North Viet¬ 
nam, South Vietnam and the 
Vietcong was necessary. Iran 
was anxious to join the (^mmis- 
sion as the fourth member be¬ 
cause in case it finds acceptance 
in that capacity, it will be its first 
formal appearance on the inter¬ 
national scene and recognition 
of its new status as an emerging 
power. 


Reign of Tenor in Mozambique 

In the second week of July, 
just as Dr. Marcello Caetano, 
the Prime Minister of Portugal 
was about to pay a 4-day official 
visit to Britain, the limes of 
London published a front page 
article by Father Adrian Has¬ 
tings, a Birmingham priest, giv¬ 
ing an account of a systematic 
massacre of 400 men, women 
and children in Wiriyamu, a 
village in Mozambique—one of 
PDriiigal’s African colonies, in 
December 1972. The account 
included a long list of victims' 
names and ages, and showed 
that among those killed there 
had been a number of pregnant 
women. The atrocities were 
perpetrated because it w'as be¬ 
lieved that the villagers backed 
guerrilla freedom-fighters. 

The report got wide coverage 
in (he British press and oppo¬ 
nents of Portugal’s colonial po¬ 
licies in Africa demanded tb.C 
cancellation of Dr. Caetano’'!; 
visit. This set the stage for one 
of the biggest ever security ope¬ 
rations in Britain. The Portu¬ 
guese denied the reports saying 
that no village with the name of 
Wiriyamu existed in Mozam¬ 
bique. But this was refuted by 
two missionaries who gave the 
exact location of the village and 
said that they had been present 
when Portuguese troops had at¬ 
tacked the village on December 
16. The priests’ version was 
later confirmed by the Spanish 
Institute for Foreign Missions. 
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The British Government, 
however, did not take any notice 
of the allegations. The reason it 
gave was that extensive diploma¬ 
tic enquiries had failed to sub¬ 
stantiate them. On July 20, thi: 
United Nations Decolonisation 
Committee called for an investi¬ 
gation of the charges by the 
United Nations. Meanwhile, 
more stones of atrocities on 
black Africans in Portuguese 
colonies continued appearing in 
the press. In a statement issued 
in Lusaka on July 21, Mr Fos- 
teno Kambayo, Publicity Sec¬ 
retary of the Mo/ambique Re¬ 
volutionary Committee appealeil 
to the Organi/.itioii ut African 
Unity, the U.N O. and other 
international bodies to “strongly 
condemn Portuguese atrocities 
and Portugal's reign ot terror in 
Mozambique.” 

Nixon and Cambodia 

As this was being wiitten, 
the conllict in Camliodia was 
heading towards a climax. In 
spite of heavy Ameiican air 
strikes, communist-lcd f o rce s 
had advanced to within shoot¬ 
ing distance of Phnom Penh, 
the c a p 1 1 a i. Meanwhile, le- 
presentatives of the Lon Nol 
regime were issuing appeals to 
the world community to ask 
North Vietnam to honotii the 
June 13 agreement which attii Pl¬ 
ed that “Article 2U of the cease¬ 
fire accord concerning Cam¬ 
bodia and Laos shall he sciupu- 
lously ajiphed”. • They saul that 
fdespite that solemn assurance, 
the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and Vietcoiig persisted 
in not withdi awing their troops 
from Khmer (Cambodian) ter¬ 
ritory and continued to sow 
death and destruction on a vast 
scale. 

It was said that the govern¬ 
ment of Marshal Lon Nol w'ould 
not ask for continuance of Ame¬ 
rican air support even for a mo¬ 
ment if it was assured that the 
North Vietnamese tioops and 
Vietcong would leave. But even 
^nerican bombing did not ap¬ 


pear to be having much eifect. 
With more and more territory 
falling into the hands of Siha¬ 
nouk's supporters, the Prince 
appealed to be getting into a 
position where he could well 
dictate terms to Washington. 

\Vith the deadline (.\ugust 
15) fi,\cd by the U.S.A. lor a 
political sclilcmont d r a w' i n g 
near. President Nixon’s pc'sition 
was becoming increasingly un¬ 
tenable. Theie was little hope 
ot Ills being able to .secure from 
Congress any authorisation to 
continue an support to the Lon 
Nol regime after August 15. If 
anything, the pitch had been 
queered ail the more by dis- 
clo»uies that between March 
l%9 and May 1970, when the 
Nixon iulmmislratiun was claim¬ 
ing that It was serupiilously res- 
pectmg Cambodia's neutrality, 
sovereignly and territorial in¬ 
tegrity, It had actually authoris¬ 
ed a'' many .is 3,»)30 bombing 
laidj on Cambodian lerritiny 
and the Congiess had been kept 
m the daik about it. That was 
the subject of a move lor im¬ 
peachment of Piesidcnt Nixon 
Iw the U S. Congiess. 

While the return of Prince 
Sihanouk appealed a certainty, 
Ameritan concern over the po- 
.sibiiity was shaied by the Rus¬ 
sians Prince Sihanouk had 
fallen liom favour in Moscow 
because he had chosen to make 
Peking his headqiiailcis aftci 
he h.ul hcen i-ustcd from Phnom 
Penh. 

International Monetary Keforin 

Finance Mimstcis on the 
Committee of 20 respoiisiMc loi 
studying reforms nccessaiy to 
be introduced m the inici na¬ 
tional monetaiy system met in 
WashingliMi on July 30 and 31. 
The meeting covered the mam 
points III the draft outline of 
reforms piepared by the Depu¬ 
ties of the Committee to be sub¬ 
mitted to the General Assembly 
of the l.M.F. which was due to 
meet in Nairobi at the end of 


September this year. 

Participating in the meeting 
as the chief spokesman of deve- 
loping counliies, Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, the I'niance Minister 
of Indi.i emphasized that the re¬ 
form outlines must provide 
circctivc aiiswcis for issues of 
special Intelcst to developing 
cv»untrics. especially a built-in 
mechanism lor iraiister of ade- 
tiualo real rcsouic.:s to them, 
lie said that while rcseivc indi¬ 
cators could be an impoiiant 
element m adjU'itmcnl, coricc- 
tive adjustment act'on should 
be induced on general as.scss- 
ment made by the l.M.F. He 
also said Ilia! new proccduies 
must not impose gi cater bur¬ 
dens on de.eloping countries 
ind that while as'-cssing the 
need lor adequ.ile collective 
action, the l.M l . must fully 
take inio account the low level 
of development ot developing 
eoiintiiei In Mr. C li a v an's 
opinion. 111 any sG'cmc ol con- 
veilil iliiy of existing dollai and 
(itiicr halanee*^. a substantial 
portion should be con.sc'ihdated 
through bii.dci.il lunding and 
not through SDRs. JIc said 
"It that h.ippens ihcio is very 
real dangci th.a llie view may 
be l.il en Miai since so many 
SDRs h.ive been cieated for 
coivohdaiion iheic Would bo 
no need lor '•o iie vears lo come 
for noii ial allocations of SDRs 
for dictrilniliOM to .i'! member 
couniiic''. Wc Iiavc very Ic-gili- 
mate apptc. eiisioii li.it in such 
an e.ei't. *lus < oiisolnhition, 
howcvei ^•.‘'.lIal^>e ii may be, 
will he .uhicvcd. at the cost of 
(he piicicl ol dcvclopiiigcoun- 

liio”. 

Iiidustiial nation',, however, 
baucally obieeteJ to the idea 
put foivvaid by the developing 
countrie-i ihai theie should be 
direct link betwi eii SDKs .ind 
development iinai.ei* fhey be¬ 
lieve (bat such .1 p..licy would 
lead lo .1 wt.iieni.ig of the 
SDRs, r.vcii so. It was hcheved 
III some qaailcrs dial a Jink of 
(('fi/i.'c' on page 110) 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

General Knowledge 

Abbreviations 

A.T.P.: means Associa¬ 
tion of Tennis Professionals. 
The Association boycotted the 
Wimbledon Tennis Champion¬ 
ships m 1973. 

C.S.C.K.: means Confe¬ 
rence on Security and Co-opera¬ 
tion in Europe, commonly 
rereferred to as the European 
Security Conference. 


Abbreviations 

Awards 

Book 

Committee 
Modem Warfare 
Persoi^ 

Places 


Awards 

Nobel Prize Twice: The 
only person so far to have won 
the Nobel Prize twice is the fa¬ 
mous scientist Linus Pauling 
who received the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry in 1952 and for Peace 
in 1962. 

Priestley Medal : named 
after Joseph Priestley, an 18th 
century British chemist, is con¬ 
sidered to be the highest U.S. 
honour in Chemistry. On July 
23, It was reported that the 1974 
Priestley Medal had been given 
to Dr. Paul Flory, a Profrasor 
of Chemistry at the Stanford 
University for giving the world 
synthetic automobile tyres and 
clothing fabrics. 


Book 

Lothal and the Indus Valley 
Civilization: is a book by Mr. 
S.R. Rao, an Indian archaeolo¬ 
gist. The book has been des¬ 
cribed Jjy Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
an authority on archaeology, 
as “a complete presentation of 

Harappan life.an essential 

contribution to the story of early 
civilization as a whole.” Mr. 
Rao had discovered Lothal in 
1954 after seven years of excava- 
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tions. It is said that he has been 
successful in deciphering the 
Indus Valley script. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Rao, the Harappan 
language is Indo-European, akin 
to Vedic. The Indus Valley 
civilization, according to him, 
extended from Surat to the bor¬ 
ders of Iran and South Russia 
in the third millenium b.c. 

Committee 

Civil Aviation, Committee to 
Review: At a meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Par- 
hament for the Ministry of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation on 
July 20, 1973, Mr. Karan Singh 
■announced the appointment of 
a Committee to review the en¬ 
tire organizational structure and 
functioning of the Civil Avia¬ 
tion Department. The Com¬ 
mittee which will be headed by 
Mr. J.R.D. Tata will have as 
Members (i) Air Chief Marshal 
P.C. Lai, Chairman of the In¬ 
dian Airlines Corporation, and 
(ii) Secretary to the Ministry of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation.^ 

Modern Warfare 

Backfire: is the name given 
by NATO to a new supersonic 
intercontinental bomber p r o- 
duoed by the Soviet Union. It 
is said that the bomber is capa¬ 
ble of carrying “a fairly heavy 
bomb load of a combination of 
nuclear bombs and missiles at 
supersonic speed.” 

Tomcat or F>14: is a new 
U.S. Navy fighter-plane, said 
to be the most ex^nsive and 
sophisticated fighter-aircraft 
ever sold abroad by the U.S.A. 
The cost of the plue is nearly 
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fes. 10-5 crores or 14 million dol¬ 
lars. (A Phantom costs nearly 
one-third of that). It has super¬ 
sonic speed combined with high" 
manoeuvrability and it can per¬ 
form in all Itinds of climatic con¬ 
ditions. Its maviinum speed ex¬ 
ceeds the Mach-2 level and it 
is very agile in close-in-air-to-air 
combat. It c a r r i e s a Vulvan 
machine-gun in front, four .S'/iu/’- 
row air-to-air missiles, two wing 
pylons and four Sidewinder mis¬ 
siles. It weighs nearly 36,000 
lbs. and has accommodation 
for a pilot and a missilu control 
officer. Recently icpuits ap¬ 
peared m the press that the 
plane was being sold by the 
U.S.A. to Iian. 

XM-1: is a new tank being 
developed in the U.S.A. lo suc¬ 
ceed the M-60 and subsequent 
improved models of that tank. 
It is claimed that XM-l will have 
unprecedented 1 e v e I s of fire¬ 
power, mobility and protection. 
It will cost nearly 3 lakh dollars 
each. Its armaine.its will in¬ 
clude a gun between 102 and 
120 mm, .1 Hiisit-muiter cannon 
of 20 or 30 mm .uul a 7’(i2 mm 
machine gun. It will be power¬ 
ed by a 1,500 h.p engine and 
will weigh about 54 tonnes. 


Persons 

(Joiinall>, John: is a con¬ 
troversial figure in Amciican 
politics. At the time President 
Kennedy was killed, ronnally 
^ was the Democratic Governor of 
Texas. Later he was a fi lend of 
President Johnson. But in 1973 
he was reported to have become 
a Republican. It was widely 
rumoured that he will possibly 
be the Republican Party candi¬ 
date in thcU.S. Presidentia> elec¬ 
tions to be h e 1 d in 1976. On 
May 10, 1973 he had been ap¬ 
pointed Special Adviser to Pre¬ 
sident Nixon in an honorary 
ca^mcity. He resigned the posi¬ 
tion on July 26 after differences 
had developed between him and 
. President Nixon. 


Dalai Lama: The present 
Dalai Lama who is living in In¬ 
dia now is the 14th in the line. 
When China invaded Tibet in 
1930, he was 16 years of age. 
He was born in a poor agricul¬ 
turist family in the Amdo pro- 
vin.'e in eastern Tibet, fie is an 
enlightened, modest young man 
with the quality of humility in¬ 
grained in his nature. 

Daud Kbaii, Prince Moham¬ 
med: who led the coup m Af¬ 
ghanistan on July 17 is King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah’s sis¬ 
ter’s husband He started hi^ 
caieer as a military officer. I roin 
1953 to 1963 he was Prime Mi¬ 
nister oi Afghanistan. He is 
known as a competent adminis¬ 
trator It was during his time 
that Afghan women came oiii 
of piirddt. One of his major 
acliievemcnts when he was Prime 
Munster was the creation of the 
Econo’mic Planning Bureau. He 
also gave strong suppoit to the 
movement in favour of Pakh- 
toonistan. He is known as a 
hard-liner in dealing with Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Evert, Chris: is an 18-ycar 
old American girl lcnms-pl.i>cr. 
She was iimner up in the 
women’s singles in the Wimble¬ 
don Tennis Championships 
held in July 1973. She was de¬ 
feated by Mrs. Billie Jean-King. 

Kodes, Jan: i ■> a w iry Czech 
with a blonde moustache In 
July 197L at the age of 27 he 
won the W'mbledon Singles 
Tennis Championship defeating 
Alex Metrevcli of the Soviet 
Union. 

Levy, Nurma: is the Bi itish 
house-wife turned call-girl whose 
name came into the news in con¬ 
nection with a scandal involving 
the lJ.K.’s Air Force Minister, 
Lord Lamhton. 

Mahler, Dr. H.: has suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. M G. Candau, a 
Brazilian who had been the 
Director Gencial of the World 
Health Organization for 20 
years. Dr. Mahler, a Dane, is 


the third Director General of 
W.H.O. He has written a book 
on application of system ana¬ 
lyses to health care problems, 
and also other books on medi¬ 
cine. 

Moran, Maria: is a Fili¬ 
pino beauty (36-23-36) who won 
the 1973 Miss Universe contest 
111 Athens on July 21. She is a 
hotel management student. For 
vviiming the contest, she was to 
get a total of nearly 50,000 dol¬ 
lars. 

Patel, C'himanbhai: The 
new Chiel Nlimster of Gujarat is 
young (41) and widely travelled. 
He has been to China, the So¬ 
viet Union, Britain, Germany, 

I-ranee, etc. Before he join^ 
politics, he had been a teacher 
of economics. 

Piddling, l.yndcn O.: is the 
Prime Minister of Bahamas, the 
latest nation to join the Com¬ 
monwealth as a Member (July 
10, 1973) He belongs to the 
Piogressive Liberal l*arly. 

Rickenuaker, Eddie: had 
been one of the best lighter pilots 
in the I list World War. He had 
joined the U.S, army m 1917 but 
later got transferred to Air 
hoice. During the First World 
War, he shot down 5 enemy air- 
ciaft in a single week. By the 
end of the war he had accounted 
for 22 enemy aircraft. He died 
iccciiily. 

Jtijal, Nageadra Prasad: 
the lu-w Piimc Minister of Nepal 
IS an alumnus of the Banaras 
Hindu University. He is not 
new to Ministerial office. He 
was the light hand man of Mr. 
Kiili Nidhi Bista till the latter 
resigned. He is said to be a soft- 
spoken unassuming family man, 
belonging to one of the richest 
families in Hastci'n Nepal. 

Sudarshan, Dr. E.C.G.: is 
a well-known Indian physicist 
working in the U.S.A In July 
this year he claimed that he had 
been the first to predict in a 
papei he hail published in 1960, 
the existence of objects travelling 
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faster than light. Eight years 
later, Dr. Gerald Feinberg, an 
American physicist stole Dr. 
Sudarshan’s work and started 
giving interviews to newspapers 
and science-fiction writers so as 
to make it appear that the dis¬ 
covery was his work. He even 
named the particles travelling 
faster than 1 i g h t as Ttichyom 
According to Dr. Sudarshan, he 
had carried out research and 
written his paper at the Uni\er- 
sity of Rochester in 1958 but it 
was published in 1960. It' the 
existence of objects tiuveilmg 
faster than light is confirmed, it 
may be possible to gel into in¬ 
stant communication with the 
stars to establish contact with 
which It now takes nearly 8 
years. 

Zahir Shah, King: who was 
deposed by a coup in Afgh^inis- 
tan on July 17, had succeeded 
to the throne of Afghanistan in 
1933. For forty years he was 
the king of 15 million people 
divided into tribes and living in 
the 7 lakh sq. km. area of his 
land-locked kingdom. In 1965, 
he had introduced a new consti¬ 
tution which was parliamentaiy 
m form only but not m content. 

Places 

Afghanistan: also know n as 
Ariana and Khorasan, the land 
of the rising sun, Afghanistan 
which came into the news on 
July 18, 1973, was carved out 
of the north-eastern part of the 
Iranian plateau by Ahmed Shah 
Durrani in 1747. For long 
years, it served as the gateway 
to the Indian sub-continent. It 
was through the Khyber pass 
that the Aryans came to India 
followed by Alexander and the 
Mughals. Modern Afghanistan 
emerged between 1884 and 1919 
with its present frontieis touch¬ 
ing Pakistan in the East and 
South, Iran in the West and the 
Soviet Union in the Noith. 90 
I^r cent of the country's popula¬ 
tion depends on agriculture. 

Agnigudula: is a place in 
the Guntur district of Andhra 
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Pradesh. Here deposits of lead 
ore totalling nearly 11 million 
tonnes have been found. 

Bahamas: was the first 
group of islands off the Florida 
coast to be discovered by Chris¬ 
topher Columbus in 1492. The 
British wrested the territory from 
the Portuguese in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. When the American war 
of independence bioke out, the 
loyalists, along with their Afri¬ 
can slaves came over to Baha- 
nias. Today the islands are a 
famous sea-resort, and abound 
in valuable pinewood and sca- 
lish. The colony got self-gov¬ 
ernment m 1964 and full in¬ 
dependence on July 10, 1973 
when It also became a Member 
of the Commonwealth. 

Belize: British Plonduras 
was officially renamed Belize as 
Irom June 1, 1973. A law to 
this effect was intrtiduced in the 
House of Representatives on 
1 ebruary 23 by the J*iime 
Miuislei, Mr. George Price, 
and passed on March 16 

Darrah: is one of the eight 
game sanctuaries m Rajasthan. 
It IS 40 km to the south of Kota 
on the Kota-lndoie highway. 
It covers a little more than 200 
sq. km. and runs along the 
Darrah lange of hills. The 
Chambal marks the western and 
the Kalisindh the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the sanctuary. 

Haldia: According to the 
Munster of Shipping, Mr. Raj 
Bahadur, Haldia Port would be 
completed by the middle of 1974. 
The port is being built with 
Indian planning, design and 
equipment 

Nahorlagan: is a place near¬ 
ly 10 imlcs from Jtanagar, the 
site chosen by the Arunachal 
Pradesh Government for its 
new capital. At Nahorlagan a 
temporaiy capital is being built 
at a cost of Rs. 13 lakhs. It is 
hoped th^t the Arunachal Sec¬ 
retariat will be shifted from Shil¬ 
long to Nahorlagan by the end 
of 1973. 

Rwnda: is an African 


country, bounded in the South 
by Burundi, in the west by the 
Congo, in the north by Uganda 
and in the east by Tanzania. It 
has an area of nearly 26,330 
square km. It came into the 
news on July 5, 1973 when the 
army assumed power in it after 
a bloodless coup. 

Sargipalli: is a place in the 
Sundargarh district m Orissa. 
Here nearly 4’5 million tonnes 
of lead ore deposits have bwn 
found, and a smelter is going to 
be set up for extraction of the 
metal. Sargipalli is the second 
place in India where lead ore has 
been found. I'he first one was 
Agnigudula (ry.v.) in the Guntur 
distiict of Andhra Pradesh. 

Singha Durbar: On July 9, 
1973, Singha Durbar, one of the 
most remarkable buildings m 
Kathmandu housing Nepal 
Government Secretariat was 
partly destroyed by lire. The 
massive five-storey building with 
nearly l,0tX) rooms had been 
constructed nearly 60 years ago, 
by Chandia Shamsher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter at that time. 

Sukinda: is a place in Oris¬ 
sa. Around there nearly 50 
million tonnes of nickel ore de¬ 
posits have been found. India’s 
first nickel project is being built 
at Sukinda at a cost of Rs. 35 
croies. According to plans it 
should go into production in 
1978-79. It is expected that the 
plant will produce 4,800 tons 
of nickel per year. 

Wiriyamu: is a village 
Mozambique, a Portuguese co¬ 
lony in Africa. It came into the 
news m July 1973 when news 
leaked out of a massacre of in¬ 
nocent African men, women and 
children m the village committed 
by the Portuguese in December 
1972. According to Spanish 
missionaries, the Portuguese 
mercilessly burnt alive or Ulled 
nearly 400 persons belonging to 
Wiriyamu on suspicion that thts^ 
had helped Frelimo (the Mo¬ 
zambique Liberation Front). 
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TCNNIS 

Wimbledon C'hamiuoiiships: 
(detailed results): The 87th 
Wimbledon Tennis Champion¬ 
ships ended in a triumph for 
Mrs. Billie Jean-Kmg of the 
U.S A- who scored a grand triple 
winning the women's singles, 
women’s doubles and miscd 
doubles at ^^'lnlbledon on July 
8 . 

The 29->ear-okl housewife 
from Hilton Head, who first 
came to Wimbledon as “Little 
Miss Moflitt” was in complete 
command agahist IR-ycar-old 
American Chris Lvert in the 
women's singles which she had 
previously won in l%6, 1967, 
1968 and 1972. Her fifth victory 
is a post-war record. 

Jan Kodcs of C/cchoslo\a- 
kia became the first Europe.in 
Wimbledon men's champion 
since Spain's Manuel Santana 
won the title in 1966. Kodes 
defeated Alex Mctrcveli (HSSR) 
in three straight sets and became 
the second Czech to win the 
title 19 years after Jaroslav 
Drobny had w'on it aaainst Ken 
Rosewall. Mctrcveli was the 
Srst-ever Russian to enter the 
final. Incidentally, this was the 
first all-European final in 37 
years. 

Although hit by a boycott 
by more than 70 men stars of the 
Association of Tennis Profes¬ 
sionals (ATP), the champion¬ 
ships drew large crowds to the 
end. The total attendance 
figures for the two-wcek tourna¬ 
ment reached nearly 300,000— 
, the second highest of all time. 
The boycott of the ATP players 
had followed the suspension of 
Nikki Pilic of Yugoslavia by the 
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International Lawn Tennis I cdc- 
ration for choosing to play in an 
American tournament rather 
than a OaM’s Cup match for his 
country. 

T h c Championships, I h e 
oldest and mo.t oiiist.-inding 
tennis tournament of the world, 
ha^c always been pl:i\eil on 
grass at the \il-l'ngland lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, ori¬ 
ginally at Woi till Road, Wimble¬ 
don, and <.incc 1922 at Church 
Road, Wimbledon 

Results: 

V'.'l/f/r'y \iiif'fc\‘ Fan Kodcs 
(Czechoslovakla) b c a t Alex 
Mcticvcli (USSR), 6-1. 9-8. 6-3. 

Women's sin^lei Mrs Bil¬ 
lie Jean-King (US4) beat Chris 
Evert (US f). 6-0. 7-5. 

Women’s doubles Mrs 
Billie Jean-King and Rosemary 
Casals (USi) beat Trancoise 
Durr (Fiance) and Bettv Stove 
(Netherlands), 6-1, 4-6, 7-5. 

Men's doubles: Tlic Nastasc 
(Rumania) and Jimmy Conners 
(USA) beat John Cooper and 
Neale Fraser f iustraUa) 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4, 8-9,6-1. 

Mixed doubles Mrs Bil¬ 
lie Jean-King (USi) and Owen 
Davidson (Australia) beat Janet 
Newberry (I'SA) and Raul 
Ramirez (Mexico), 6-3, 6-2 

Juniors' siufties: Bill Mar¬ 
lin (USA) beat Cliff Dowdcswell 
(Rhodesia), 6-2,6-4. 

Davis Cup Draw: India and 
Australia have been gi\cn a bye 
each into the semi-finals in the 
Eastern Zone in the 1974 Davis 
Cup Tennis Competition, draw 
for which was made in London 
on July 7. The draw is: 


Bye to semi-final, Australia; 
first round, Philippines vjr. In¬ 
donesia, South Korea vs. Japan: 
bye to semi-final India* second 
lound, Pakistan v.y. Malaysia; 
Hong Kong vs. Philippines or 
Indonesi.i; .South Korea or Ja¬ 
pan s’s. South Vietnam; Taiwan 
vs. Sn Lanka. 


HOCKEY 

World Cop Tournament: 
M P (lanesh of the Services will 
Iciid India in the sccjnd World 
Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Amsterdam Centre-half 
Ajitpal Singh, who was India’s 
captain in the inaugural World 
Cup Vournamenl at Barcelona, 
will be Ganesh’s deputy. R.S. 
Gentle will be coach and J.D. 
Nag.irwala the leader of the team 
which IS ; 

Uoiilkeepcrs Cedric Fereira 
(Bonihos) and Charles Cornelius 
(Punjab). 

Backs- Michael Kin do 
( Riiihvay), Surjit Singh (Railways) 
and Baidev Singh (Haryana). 

Half-backs * Vinnder Singh 
( Railways), Ajitpal Singh (Pim- 
jiib). Harmik Singh (Ptmfah), 
V 1 Bhaskaran (Tamil Nadu). 

Forwards- M.P. Ganesh 
(Services), Ashok Kumar (Delhi), 
B P. Govinda (Tamil Nadu), 
fhand Singh {Rathsay.s), Har- 
chaian Singh (Services), Ajit 
Singh (Railways) and V.J. Phi¬ 
lips (Railways). 

Cha-»gcs in Rules: The In¬ 
terna tion.il Hockey Rules Board 
(IHRB) has recently made signi¬ 
ficant changes in some rules of 
the game which are: 

1. “If the umpire is satis¬ 
fied that an offence committed 
by any defender inside his own 
25-Yard area was deliber?te, he 
shall award a penalty corner”. 
Previously, the rule stated that 
for such an offence, an umpire 
may award a penalty-corner. 

2. The word undercut in 
rule 10-C has been deleted and 
the rule now reads: “The ball 
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shall not be played in such a 
way as is cither dangerous in 
itself or likely to load to dange¬ 
rous play.’* 

3. The off-side rule now in¬ 
cludes: "For the purpose of this 
rule, a player of either team shall 
be deemed to be on the field of 
play even though he may be 
outside the sideline or behind 
the goal-line”. 

4. Regarding the constitu¬ 
tion of a team, the paragraph, 
“the usual constitution of a team 
isfive forwards, three half-backs, 
two backs and a goalkeepers," 
has been deleted, i he new rule 
states' "A gome shall be played 
by not more than 11 players in 
each team on the field at the 
same time. At no time shall 
there be on the field more than 
one goalkeeper in each team " 

Junior W o men's National 
Giampionship: Punjab annex¬ 
ed the 10th Junior Women’s 
National Hockey Champion¬ 
ship defeating PEPSU by two 
goals to nil at Sangrur on July 
2. Kerala defeated Bombay, 
2-0 to get the third place 

East Asia Championship: 
Australia won the thud Fast 
Asia Hockey Championship 
when they defeated Malaysia by 
two goals to one at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur on July I. With a 3-ii win 
over Indonesia, Japan finished 
third. The fourth champion¬ 
ship will he held in Indonesia in 
1975. The first two champion¬ 
ships were held at Hong Kong 
and Singapore respectively. 

W 0 men’s Championships: 
Himachal Pradesh will host the 
Junior Women’s Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship at Simla by the end of 
May 1974 and the Senior Wo¬ 
men’s Hockey Championship 
will be h.ld in Rajasthan or Ke¬ 
rala in October 1974. These de- 
c 1 s i o n s were announced at 
Chandigarh on July 8 by Begum 
Aizaz Rasul, President of the 
All-India Women’s Hockey As- 
fociation. 


ATHLETICS 

Ace Athlete Dead: Jarnail 
Singh, Railways’ ace middle dis¬ 
tance athlete, died at Ludhiana 
on July 21. The 35-year-oId 
athlete collapsed near the finish 
line while taking part in the 
Railways' inler-division cross¬ 
country race on July 18. He 
was national champion thrice 
in 8(K) metres and once in 15,00 
metres and captained the Rail¬ 
ways’ team which took part in 
the first International Railways’ 
Athletic Meet in Crechoslovakia 
in 1969. He was awarded the 
“Marshal Tito" medal by the 
Railway Sport Control Board 
for his outstanding performances 
in the Inter-Railway Meets in 
1966-67, 1967-68 and 1970-71. 

World Records: Dwight 
Stones of the United States set a 
new world high jump record of 
2'JO metres (7 ft. 6-5/8 in.s.) at 
Munich on July 12. The 19- 
year-old athlete from Los Ange¬ 
les beat the old record of com¬ 
patriot Pat Matxdorf, by a cen¬ 
timetre. 

Aniiclle Ehrhardt of East 
Germany established a new 
world record at Berlin on July 
22 when she covered the 100 
metres hurdles in 12-3 seconds. 
She bettered the previous best 
of 12'5 seconds jointly held by 
her with Pamela Kilburn of 
Australia. 


CRICKET 

England V. New Zealand 
Tests: England won the third 
and final Te>t against New Zea¬ 
land by an innings and one run 
at Leeds‘on July 10 to clinch the 
series. England had won the 
first Test at Nottingham while 
the second at Lord’s had re¬ 
mained drawn. 

Scoras: New 2^1and 276 
and 141; England 419. 

Captains: Ray Illingworth 
{England), Bev. Congdon (New- 
zealand). 

WomcD'a World Cup: Aus¬ 
tralia won the Women’s World 


Cup Cricket Tournament when 
they defeated New Zealand by 
35 runs at Dratford (England) 
on July 8. 

20,000 Runs by Titmus : 
While playing for Middlesex 
against the West Indies at 
Lord’s on July 5, Fred Titmus 
scored 40 runs which took him 
past a careci total of 20,000 runs. 
Titmus had already passed the 
2,000 wickets mark. He is the 
ninth player m cricket-history to 
reach the total of 20,000 runs. 

100th Ccntuiy by Cowdrey: 
Colin Cowdrey scor^ the 100th 
century of his career, against 
Surrey on July 5, and became 
the 16th batsman to reach this 
milestone, the last being Tom 
Graveney in 1964. 

Rhodes Dead: Wilfred 
Rhodes, probably the greatest 
all-rounder cricketer, died at 
Bornemouth (England) on July 
9 at the age of 95. The York¬ 
shire and England Test star took 
4,187 wickets during his illus¬ 
trious career which spanned 
from 1898 to 1910. In 58 Tests 
against Australia, South Africa 
and the West Indies, he took 127 
wickets at an average cost of 
26-96 runs and scored 2,2.50 runs 
averaging .10-19. 

Eve Forms a Cricket Board: 
A Women’s Board of Control 
for Cricket in India was 
formed at Delhi on July 6 with 
Punjab. Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhj’a Pradesh, Madras, Delhi, 
Rajasthan and Maharashtra as 
its units. ^ 

Mis. Vidya Stoke of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh was elected Presi¬ 
dent and the Board decided to 
hold the first All-India Tourna¬ 
ment on the Ranji Trophy pat¬ 
tern in December in Delhi. The 
trophy, named after the great 
Rani of Jhansi, will be donated 
by the Board, 

SWIMMING 

New World Mark: East 
Germany’s 14-year-old swim- 
(Contd. on page 104) 
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The Competition Master 



Apprehensfons in China 


1^0 one will blame the 
Chinese if they are nervous; 
they have good reason to lx:. 
In the last week of June this 
year China shut down its main 
airports, and kept them shut for 
two days, and the excuse that 
was hinted at -that it was be¬ 
cause of the fallout from China’s 
thermonuclear test on June 27— 
was not very convincing; Ae test 
probably wasn’t that dirty, and 
even if it was, the planes coming 
in to the airports could havu 
dodged the muck by altering 
their height on the approach 
run. It is much more likely 
that the Chinese are suddenly 
feeling dislmctlv lonely, and 
rather apprehensive, and from 
lime to time may even behave as 
if they were about to be attack¬ 
ed. 

They have seen Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Brezhnev signing that 
clutch of Russian-American 
treaties, and they have made 
their answering gesture of de¬ 
fiance from the L«p Nor testing 
site, and they have realized just 
where this leaves them. A 
truce ofa sort is settling over the 
Soviet Union's relations with the 
Western world, to match the one 
thathas already been established 
between the Western world and 
China. Neither truce will last 
for very long, because the under¬ 
lying conflict of ideas has been 
no more than pul into abeyance, 
but they will probably hold good 
for the next few years. The 
only side of the great tiianglc 
that is not even temporarily 
pacified is the one that runs 
between the Soviet Union and 
China. The Russian and Chi¬ 
nese soldiers facing each other 
along the disputed border that 
stretdies from Alma Ata to 
Vladivostok are manning the 
last great open fremt of the mid- 


1970s. 

This docs not mean that 
Mr Brezhnev’s iO',t ei-. and Mr. 
Brezhnev’s paratro(*p‘. iiP nccos- 
Sriiily about to land on China’s 
an fields and nuclear cc'ii'cs anv 
day now. li docs mean lh>t, 
with his western front wrapped 
up for the lime being, Mr 
Brezhnev can alTord to give more 
attention to the eastern front 
and there arc almost ccrtanly 
men in Moscow urgumg fm a 
radical solution, may be even a 
nuclear one, to his China prob¬ 
lem. 

Disadiantagc 

It is not clwavs lealiscd just 
how much of a disadvantage 
the Russians are Itiidcd with as 
a result of their piesenl rcl itioii- 
ship with C hina, and tlierefoie 
just how powerful an incentive 
they ha'C to change that rela¬ 
tionship A C'hina which i. on 
bcttei terms with America than 
it is with Russia, and which is 
at last conducting its intcrini 
affairs rationally, which is the 
soil of China Mr. Chou En- 
lai has been running in Chair¬ 
man Mao’s name since 1959, 
put Mr. Brezhnev in a remarka¬ 
bly dillicult position. The So¬ 
viet Union, despite its airangc- 
ments of convenience with the 
United Slates, remains m sonic 
important respects the odd man 
out of the world’s three major 
Powers. It is the only one with 
a territorial claim outstanding 
against it by one of the others. 
It is the only one which is ob¬ 
liged to keep very Luge armies 
on two fronts simultaneously. 
It is the only one whose perma¬ 
nent fear of the development of 
local nationalisms, encouraged 
from beyond its borders, could 
one day fill its rulers’ minds as 
completely as the same fear 
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filled the rulers of the Austro- 
Hungarian c-mpire and drove 
them to a prolive and suici¬ 
dal war. 

Mr. Brezhnev ii. not a 1914 
man : Ins rc.enl behaviour has 
been more that ol a Mcttcrnich, 
propping up the mternalional 
syslom he understand;. But his 
R'lssiii has tu compete with 
China for the economic help 
bolh of Iticm want from America 
and J.ip.in and Western Euiope. 
Mi. Brc/hnev, after his meeting 
'.Mill Mr. r I von, cannot send 
Ins in,in to Peking to tell the 
Chinese he loves them too. as 
Mr. Nixon is about to send Mr. 
Kissinger. By comparison with 
Mr Nivoii, Mr. Brc/lniev has 
onch iii'l lied bcln.id his hack in 
the bii''inc-.s ol thrcc-Powcr 
gaiTi.MTi.insInp 

It IS no wonder that Western 
visitorj to the Soviet Union re¬ 
port that the Russians they talk 
to arc soundnm, increasingly ob- 
scosional altfnit Chma The 
way they put it to visiting Anie- 
ric'iiis IS to ask them to imagine 
what It w'lMild he like if Mexico 
had 800 million people, and was 
l.iyingcl.nm to parts ofthe south¬ 
western United Smies, and had 
just let oif il.-> 15<h nuclear test. 
There is a bit of hysteria in this; 
after all. Rii'-sia is in most 
ways still over-whelmingly 
stronger than China. There is 
probably more than a bit of 
racialism as well as the innate 
fear of slumbering nationalisms. 
But It docs rcllccl one perfectly 
latinnal reason for Soviet dis¬ 
may. The Nixon-Kissinger 
diplomacy of the past two years 
has mcnoeuvicd the Russians 
into the least de.s!rable corner 
of the threc-Power trian^e. So 
long as they remain on bad 
terms with a growingjy power- 
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All China th^ will suffer from 
a special disadvantage that 
neither the Americans nor the 
Chinese suffer from. The only 
way they can escape from it is 
either to repair their relations 
with China, or to take steps to 
stop themselves having to 
bother about China at all. 

PossIbOities 

At bottom these arc the two 
possibilities open to Mr. Brezh¬ 
nev, if his Politburo invites him 
to turn his attention to the 
ea*;! ra front. The first way of 
djal::!" with his China problem 
and Ills one the long-range chess 
planner w!io sits inside Mr. 
Brezhnev wcii’J probably pre¬ 
fer, is to try to i.ia'.: sure that 
China's next Gove, nment will 
be friendlier to Russia ih. n the 
Mao-Chou one has been, llu re 
is nothing much he can do to 
change the attitude of Chair¬ 
man Mao and Mr. Chou them¬ 
selves, but this duumvirate of 
a 79-year-old and a 75-year-old 
must come to an end before 
long. And when it does come 
to an end, there are a number of 
things an intelligent Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment could do to influence 
what so'rt of men come to the 
top in Peking afterwards. 

It could ofier China’s sol¬ 
diers the means of modernizing 
their armed forces without hav¬ 
ing either to turn to the United 
States for weapons, or to in¬ 
crease the 8—10% of its gross 
national product that China 
probably spends on defence al¬ 
ready. It could oiler China’s 
economic planners the return 
of the Soviet help they lost at 
the end of the 1950$, and the 
prospect of being able to shift 
money from the defence budget 
to economic devdopment if the 
quarrel with Russia is brou^t 
under control. It could oOer 
China's ideologists the thought 
that the two great Marxist- 
Leninist powers might at least 
try to behave towards each other 
as well as tl:^ both behave to¬ 
wards America; after all, at the 
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moment they both lack the adi- 
vanta^ this gives America, 
which is that it can play each of 
them against the other. It is 
quite a list. And the Russians 
might add that, if all this fails 
and the next Chinese Govern¬ 
ment insists on continuing a 
policy of hostility to the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese should not 
think ^at Mr. Brezhnev’s Ame¬ 
rican friends would intervene 
to prevent the day of reckon¬ 
ing China was bringing upon 
itself. There is both a carrot 
and a stick for Mr. Brezhnev to 
show when the time comes. 

It is not impossible that this 
combination of threats and in¬ 
ducements would produce a 
Government in Peking more 
amenable to the Soviet Union. 
The Mao-Chou regime has fro¬ 
zen Chinese policy into a shape 
that quite a lot of Chinese pro¬ 
bably find unnatural. The at¬ 
tempted rebellion of Lin Piao 
was one sign of that; and no 
doubt there arc other, mute Lin 
Piaos waiting for the moment to 
make themselves heard. These 
are the men Mr. Brezhnev mi{»ht 
hope to appeal to one day. It 
is not a bad calculation, and it is 
the one the Russians would cer¬ 
tainly follow if they could be 
sure nothing else would change 
in the meantime. 

The trouble is that there is 
something else which probably 
wiU change. For the Russians, 
it is a question of which of two 
things happens first in China; 
the death of Chairman Mao or 
Mr. Chou, and the political op¬ 
portunity this may open up to 
them, or the moment when 
China will have built a nuclear 
force capable of striking back 
against the Soviet Union what¬ 
ever the Russians do to China 
first. The point that right now 
the Ruwans will probably pos¬ 
sess a first-strike capability 
against China—the power to 
launch a nuclear attack that 
would destroy, with something 
fairly close to certainty, all of 


China's small armoury of 
missiles and bombers; but at 
some unknown point in the 
future, perhaps next year or 
the year after, and quite possi¬ 
bly while Mao and Chou still 
rule China, this will cease to be 
true. It is this which creates the 
small but unmistakable possi- 
bilit]^ that the Russians may be 
considering an alternative to Just 
sitting tight and hoping things 
will turn their way later on. 
The sort of Russians who are 
increasingly obsessed about 
China may be saying that their 
country should act decisively, 
so that it can afford to stop 
bothering about China while 
decisive action is still possible. 

At the moment to eliminate 
China’s nuclear power without 
getting badly hurt themselves, 
the Russians would have to be 
sure of being able to destroy 
about 65 or 70 Chinese nuclear- 
armed missiles, and up to 150 
TU-16 bombers, plus the nu¬ 
clear plant near Lanchow and 
the testing site of Lop Nor 
That is the upper limit of what 
it is thought the Chinese may 
possess. The missiles would 
probably not be very difTicult to 
deal with, so far as is known; 
they are not protected in the 
sort of deep-embedded, stecl- 
and-concrete-lincd silos the Rus¬ 
sians and Americans have. The 
bombers would be a harder tar¬ 
get, because it would be neces¬ 
sary to attack all the airfields 
they might be dispersed on at^ 
that would almost certainly kill 
a great many civilians. And if 
the Russians also wanted to 
d^troy China’s main nuclear 
research laboratories, as well 
as the places where the weapons 
are made and tested, th^ would 
have to include Peking on their 
list of targets too. It would not 
be a neat surdcal excision; it 
would be far bloodier and more 
horrifying than that. But it 
is the sort of operation that mili¬ 
tary planners are capable of 
drawing up on paper, and that 
(Cmtd. OH pagt 104) 
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Floating Exchange Rates 


V.S. Mahajui 


CINCE the begianing of the 
■^current dollar crisis (August 
1971), floating exchange rates 
have become the vogue; almost 
every major currency has been 
floating m one form or the other. 
The trend has become even 
more pronounced after the se< 
cond devaluation of the dollar 
(in February 1973). Soon after 
that had happened, on 9th 
March 1973, a historic meeting 
was held in Paris. It was at¬ 
tended by the representatives of 
the Common Market countries 
(France, West Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg, U.K., Ireland, Dcnraarlc) 
as well as experts from Japan, 
Canada, U.S.A., Sweden, Swit¬ 
zerland who had been specially 
invited. 

The mam business before 
that meeting was to put pres¬ 
sure on the U.S.A. to support 
the dollar in the international 
tinancial market so that the ex¬ 
cessive flow of dollars into the 
market could be checked. Most 
of the Common Market coun¬ 
tries, which had been the worst 
a^ected by such flow, were also 
prepared to provide interim 
support to the dollar. It was 
thought that m that manner it 
.^ould be possible to avoid a 
joint float of the E.C.M. cur¬ 
rencies. 

However, the Paris meeting 
did not turn out to be a success. 
This was partly due to the fact 
that the LJ.S A. was unwilling 
to intervene in foreign exchange 
markets to defend the dollar 
exdiange rate. Moreover, every 
country looked first to its own 
interest and gave only second 
place to the world community. 
For instance, France was not 
prepared to raise the value of 
the franc as against that of the 
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dollar (even if it became neces¬ 
sary considering the world mone¬ 
tary situation) for she did not 
want to upset her balance of 
payments situation. She thought 
that protecting the dollar against 
any further erosion was the ex¬ 
clusive concern of the U.S.A. 
and that France had nothing to 
do with it. West Germany 
which had built up massive re¬ 
serves of dollars was also not in 
a mood to accept further inflow 
of dollars because that would 
have aggravated her domestic 
inflationary problem. She was 
prepared for a float but wanted 
it to be a joint float by the 
£,C.M. member countries. By 
March 12, 1973 West Germany 
had nearly won its point when 
she, along with France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg decided upon a 
joint float. In other words, 
while the currencies of these 
countries were allowed to float 
against those of others, they 
maintained fixed ^rities among 
themselves, allowing of course 
for 2‘25 per cent of permissible 
fluctuation. Further the cen¬ 
tral banks of various countries 
were expected to maintain the 
system of joint float by inter¬ 
vention when found necessary. 

Central Pool of Reserves 

It was further stipulated— 
in the March 12 Pans meeting— 
that within a year of the joint 
float, it would be possible to 
build up a central pool of re¬ 
serves for currency intervention. 
This pool would assist the mem¬ 
ber countries in formulating a 
stable monetary policy condu¬ 
cive to healthy development of 
international trade and develop¬ 
ment. The international com¬ 
munity would of course watch 
with interest the creation of such 
a pool of reserves and the use 


that would be made of it. Deve¬ 
loping countries are particularly 
anxious to build up stable trade 
relations and are, therefore, 
vitally interested in the utiliza¬ 
tion of these currency reserves 
for bringing about stability in 
the major world currencies. 

Italy, which has weak re¬ 
serves, decided to stay out of the 
joint float. So did the U.K. 
which continues to have an 
independent float (as is well 
known, the pound sterling has 
been floating for more than a 
year now.) Incidentally, the 
U K. is grappling with a diffi¬ 
cult inflationary problem and 
her reserves add up hardly to 
3'6 billion dollars at the mo¬ 
ment. On the other hand. 
West Gernuny has emerged as 
having the strongest economy 
With nearly 30 billion dollars in 
reserve. In the beginning of 
this year, the U S. had foreign 
reserves of 13 2 billion dollars. 
But now she is heading for a 
deficit. The reserves position 
of the U.S.A. being like that, 
one can well imagine the degree 
of erosi<.n suffered by the dol¬ 
lar which hai been the strongest 
currency in the world for a 
long time. 

Currency Float and World Trade 

With the major currencies 
floating, world trade has been 
thrown out of gear and no one 
knows how much more time it 
will take for the situation to re¬ 
turn to normal. The existing 
floats have hit particularly hard 
the trade of developing coun¬ 
tries, for they do not have the 
necessary facilities for dealing 
with floating exchange rates, 
and are therefore in the matter 
of settling international trans¬ 
actions, in a disadvantageous 
(ContJ. on page 101) 
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Unemployment Committee Report; A Review 


TN its report subimtted to 
^ the Government recently, the 
Committee on Unemployment 
headed by Shii B. Bhugavati 
has dealt with some of the more 
important and basic issues in 
the unemployment situation in 
the country today and suggested 
measures which should go a 
long way m solving a problem 
that has dogged us ever and has 
been growing with time. The 
magnitude of the problem can 
be gauged from the reckoning 
of the number of unemployed 
persons which can be reasonably 
estimated for 1971--when the 
proportion of the labour force 
to the total population was 34 6 
—at 1-87 crore including 90 
lakh who are unemployed and 
97 lakh who may be engaged in 
some work but ciin easily be 
treated on a par with the un¬ 
employed. This total number 
is made up of unemployed 
people in rural >ireas numbering 
r61 crore comprising 76 lakh 
males and 83 lakh females and 
26 lakh persons in urban arcus 
of whom 16 lakh arc males and 
the remaining 10 lakh females. 
Between 1966 and 1972, the 
number of matriculate job¬ 
seekers has tripled, and of under¬ 
graduate and graduate job¬ 
seekers has multiplied respec¬ 
tively four and six times. On 
an average the annual increase 
in the number of job-seekcis 
was 20'1 per cent during the five 
years between 1966 and 1971. 
From 1971 to 1972 the increase 
has jumped to as much as 42'8 
per cent. 

When this is the magnitude, 
nothing short of war on un- 
eqoiployment would be required 
to fight out its pernicious eilects. 
The Expert Committee has ac- 
eoidiiw recommended the Kt- 
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ting up'of a National Commis¬ 
sion on* Employment and Man¬ 
power Planmng with adequate 
authority and professional com¬ 
petence. 11 has also recommend¬ 
ed that the Government should 
set up a Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Manpower which 
should make a comprehensive 
assessment and review of this 
situation on a national basis 
and similar departments should 
be set up in each State. 

Among its recommendations 
for mitigating the situation, the 
Committee has appreciated ihe 
dtJfcicnt salutary features of 
the Rural Employment Gua¬ 
rantee Scheme now under im¬ 
plementation in Maharashtra. 
One of the most significant as¬ 
pects of the scheme is that it 
seeks to provide assurance of 
work to the weaker S ections of 
society, at a time when they 
need it most. Its successful 
implementation naturally com¬ 
mends the scheme for adoption 
m other States. 

The Central Government 
Budget for 1973-74 kept aside 
Rs. 100 croie for programmes 
aimed at generating employ¬ 
ment oppoitumties for about 5 
lakh educated persons in va¬ 
rious fields. In Its Report, the 
Committee has stressed the need 
for widespread diffusion of the 
benefits of the scheme. Allo¬ 
cations out of this provision 
should be made keeping in view 
the particular needs and require¬ 
ments of the backward areas. 
On the point the Committee 
. has gone into some detail about 
the pvoblems of implementation. 
While it feels that selection of 
projects, outlays and targets 
is not backed by adequate fore¬ 
sight and care, it emphasises 
bat the geno'G^ tendency has 


been that the benefits of pro¬ 
grammes in general and even 
those meant specially for the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the weaker sections do not ac¬ 
crue to them in fbli measure, 
but flow largely to the more in¬ 
fluential and better-off sections 
of society. As a corrective 
to this unhappy situation, the 
Committee has suggested tl\at 
the weaker sections should be 
encouraged and assisted to 
form organisations at the local 
levels and entirely from amongst 
themselves which should be kept 
fully in the picture in selecting 
the schemes, it has further 
suggested that the priority in¬ 
dustries and industrial units in 
backward areas should be per¬ 
mitted to create a special invest¬ 
ment reserve fund “by transfer¬ 
ring to it up to 30 per cent of 
their pre-tax profits, to be uti¬ 
lised in priority industries or 
other specified types of invest¬ 
ment or for investment in select¬ 
ed backward areas." 

Another important rMom- 
mendation. in this regard TTthat 
Rcgfonal Development Corpo¬ 
rations should be established as 
agencies to promote develop¬ 
ment of backward areas. Thev 
corporations should ber espon sf- 
bje for selecting suitable r^Tons 
for se tting iTp growth'Venues as 
v^lTas im{riementing program¬ 
mes of development around the 
existing iodustritd complexes. 
Besides their planning and pro¬ 
motional functions, the Re^onal 
Development Corporations 
should play a direct entrepre¬ 
neurial role for the removal of 
specific boUleneclf» in area 
develo{»oieot. 

In other fields and areas, 
the recommendations touch 
upon varied aspects of vorl; and 
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activity. Thus the Committee 
holds that irrigation and rural 
electrification are vital factors 
in expanding employment and 
adequate measures should be 
taken to spread this infrastruc¬ 
ture as far and wide as possible. 
Road construction is another 
direction in which wide em¬ 
ployment can be achiev ed along 
with laying an important nii e- 
mty for socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

Among other suggestions the 
Committee has laid great em¬ 
phasis on rural housing. Here 
the need is of providing house 
sites for landless luhoiircis in 
rural areas and for assisting 
small and medium farmers and 
non-agriculturul workcis to im¬ 
prove the existing conditions. 
In the urban areas too, an 


increased level of house cons¬ 
truction is a clear need to pre¬ 
vent the growth of dums and 
unhygienic dwellings. \ 


at length with several other as¬ 
pects of the employment situa¬ 
tion and has ofiered suggestions 
and recommendations for ex¬ 
pansion in the agricultural sec¬ 
tor including activities allied to 
it such as animal husbandry and 
dairy'ing. In industry, whilejid- 
jditio nal cmploynicrt in theTiV 
(i us trial sector in the two de¬ 
cades from 1951 to 1970 has been 
of the order of 40 lakh, larger 
employment opportuniiies need 
to be created which can be 
achieved in the shoit-teim by 
acCeTc-afing the rate of indus¬ 
trial giuw'th both 111 the exist¬ 


ing unused capacities as viell as 
thiough production from new 


capacity and promoting peace¬ 
ful indu.strial relations. About 
cottage industries the Com¬ 
mittee holds that this sector be¬ 
ing capable of providing large 
scale employment, institutional 
credit should be made available 
to it on liberal terms. 

These and other recommen¬ 
dations touching on almost all 
relevant aspects of employment, 
if implemented fully and soon, 
should be expected to pioduce 
the desired results and teduce 
the rigours of unemployment. 

[Courtesy: Yojana] 


investments. It has also under¬ 
lined the need for dispersal of 
industries, setting up ancillary 
The Committee has dealt units, utilising fully the installed 
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position as ct'iiiparc-il to deve¬ 
loping countries, hven noimal- 
iy lloating exchange rates 
make financial calculations in 
the international exchange mar¬ 
ket a diflicult job. Further 
more, these Qoats piovide an 
excellent opportunity to the 
speculators to exploit the un¬ 
certain situation to their ut¬ 
most advantage. Iheir opera¬ 
tions generally trigger olf ex¬ 
cessive fiuctujtiOiis in exchange 
rates and that is harmful for 
resource allocation and growth. 
‘Ilpeculators, working on certain 
future expectations, might buy 
an excessive amount of foreign 
exchange, not warranted by the 
actual conditions and thus du- 
tort the picture and bedevil trade 
and development. 

Those who favour fluctuat¬ 
ing exchange rates, however, 
argue that such fluctuations can 
help the currencies to find their 
correct parities. How far this 
actually happens is a moot ques¬ 
tion. The experience of the 
countries operating fluctuating 
exchange rates does not bear 


out the as^umption. 

Fluctuating exchange rates 
are, therefor-*, nothing beyond 
a temporary palliative resorted 
to before full-stale cuireney 
reform—or to put world curren¬ 
cies on an even keel after a tem¬ 
porary shale up. No country 
is prepared lo live with a per¬ 
petual float. Ail know well 
that a lasting s<*Iulion of their 
financial problcn lies in having 
a reasonably fixed exchange rale, 
Ihis is also the view of Peter 
Kcncn who states : “Practical 
men are almost solidly in favour 
of fixed exchange rates, or at 
least rates that change only 
rarely”. {^International Econo¬ 
mic Problems, p. 71). 

Official Sale of Gold 

Therefore, a return to the era 
of fixed exchange rates would 
be extremely beneficial for global 
trade and development. But 
at this stage it is difficult to pre¬ 
dict Iiow soon it should be pos¬ 
sible to achieve that position. 
It is not yet possible to say how 


far the major fiiianeial powers 
would adopt the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Group of 
Twenty, which met recently 
(second week of July) in Wa¬ 
shington. that a piagmaiic ap¬ 
proach be adopted to the official 
sale ot gold. But if the rccom- 
mendauons were to be accepted. 
It would pave the way for nor¬ 
malisation of international trade 
relations which, at present,stand 
badly disiiipted. 

An«)lhcr useful suggestion 
made by the Group of Iwenty is 
that 111 i'ulure each country 
should try to maintain the parity 
of Its currency through multi- 
currency intervention. This 
means that instead of using a 
single currency—say the dollar, 
for supporting parity in cur¬ 
rency, there should bie reserves 
of other currencies like franc, 
mark, yen etc. to be frequently 
deployed to support the ex¬ 
change rate of a particular cur¬ 
rency. It is encouraging to 
learn that the £ C M. countries 
propose to institute this sort of 
arrangement soon. 
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Man and His Environment 


P. K. Moni 


IT may not be surprising »f 
■■future scientists strictly warn 
man against killing an ant, a 
blood-thirsty mosquito, a Jilthy 
fly, a dirty cockroach, or a 
poisonous snake, for all those 
and infinite varieties ol other 
species might ha\e been found to 
be very essential for the exis¬ 
tence of earth's inhabitants. 
Ecologists arc alieady agreed 
that man's interest in maintain¬ 
ing a stable environmental mat¬ 
rix is best served by mature, na¬ 
tural communities coniuining 
the full range of species that 
evolution has produced. The 
pattern of evolution is such that 
the resources available for sup¬ 
porting life tend to be divided 
among an increasing number of 
different kinds of users. The 
users are species which together 
form the complex arrays of 
plants and amini'ls that are na¬ 
tural communities. Their con¬ 
tinued existence requites the 
accumulation of a stock of ihe 
nutrients essential for life, as well 
as ways of recycling those nu¬ 
trients in support of still more 
life. 

Environment i> a produet ol 
human activities, responsive to 
a series of laws arrived at by 
compromise among reasonable 
exploiters of common resources. 
There is a basic assumption that 
the stability of environment is 
advantageous to man. But was 
environment ever stable? 
Throughout the history of earth 
it has ne\ er been. It is changing 
constantly albeit gradually, al¬ 
lowing the evolution of complex 
self-sustaining living systems 
such as forests, steppes, tundras 
and oceans. Climates have 
changed, mountains have risen 
and sub^ded or submerged in 
oceans, continents have sfriit 
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and moved thousands of miles 
to open new seas. Species have 
come and gone—more have 
gone than have remained. Man 
has emerged as the most power¬ 
ful and significant of the species 
of life to be found on earth and 
he has been playing with the en¬ 
vironment in many ways. He 
has introduced or accelerated 
alterations in the chemistry of 
the biosphere, the thin skin of 
earth, air and water, and con¬ 
tributed increasingly to shifts in 
climates, and in the living sys¬ 
tems to be found on the earth. 

It is assumed that economic 
development is possible only 
through exploitation of natur^ 
resources, and that causes pol¬ 
lution and degradation of en¬ 
vironmental quality. It was 
nearly 25 years ago that man 
first started worrying about the 
fast diminishing resources of 
the earth, fbe United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources held at Lake Suc¬ 
cess m 1949, therefore, empha¬ 
sized the need for finding means 
to avoid waste and depletion of 
natural resources, for applying 
modern techniques to obtain 
maximum use of resources and 
for discovering or creating new 
resources. The term ‘natural 
resources’ once meant minerals, 
ores and water. Today it em¬ 
braces all the natural life-sup¬ 
porting systems, as well as the 
resources that man can use 
directly to improve his material 
well-beisg. 

The population of the globe 
is '.on the increase. Rou^y, 
there ar^ 3‘6 billion people in 
the world today. By the year 
2030 if the prnent trend con¬ 
tinues, the number of people in 
the world may well be over 14 


billion. Naturally enough, this 
will put a^reat strain on the 
available natural resources. At 
the present rate of consumption, 
the known reserves of many 
natural resources arc likely to 
be exhausted within a relatively 
shoit time. For instance, it is 
estimated that global oil re¬ 
sources will be exhausted some 
time around 2023 ad and coal 
reserves between 2300 and 2400. 

Could there be Water-Shortage ? 

Supplies of essentials for 
life like air, water and food are 
largely renewable. While there 
IS an abundance of water on the 
earth, only two per cent of it is 
fresh water, much of it frozen 
in glaciers and ice-caps or stored 
as ground-water at depths upto 
four thousand metres. The water 
available at present for all hu¬ 
man requirements may be 002 
per cent of the total water on 
earth. This very small fraction 
is the equivalent of about 30,000 
cubic kilo-metres, and it is con¬ 
stantly being recycled through 
rainfall and run-off. Even so, 
our resources of water are 
finite, while the demand for it is 
rapidly on the increase. 

Physiologically, a man needf 
only one litre of water per day 
But in affluent societies, with 
their high standards of living, a 
single individual us-^s upto 300 
litres of water per day. No¬ 
body so far as has tried to cal¬ 
culate how much of water the 
inhabitants of the earth may be 
using every day. But tl-ere is 
one trend clearly noticeable. In 
industrialised countries, fac¬ 
tories are using more water as 
compared to farms. And this. 4 
trend is likely to be further 
strengthened as s c i e n o e and 
technology register further gains. 
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Food 

Half of the world popuKiiion 
lives on agriculture. Most of 
the farmers hold small plots 
yielding barely enough to feed 
themselves. They o f t e n en¬ 
croach on new lands, not meant 
for farming. Good pasture lands 
are ploughed down for marginal 
dryland farming, and forests are 
cut down to make pasture.?. In 
tropical areas, slash-and-b;:rn 
farming techniques that have 
comfortably supported limited, 
primitive populations make for 
large-scale deforestation and 
rapid erosion of the soil by wind 
and water. As President’ Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya put ii, “After 
every rain wc see our rivers 
changing colour as valuable soil 
IS washed from the land and 
swept away. This is an irre¬ 
trievable loss to the nation.” 
Over-grazing by excessive num¬ 
bers of animals destroying vege¬ 
tation over wide areas is another 
example of the misuse of land. 
Similarly, the green revol.ition 
that has increased piodiiction 
spectacularly pt>scs certain 
serious problems. The new 
methods of intensive cultivation 
require heavy doses of fcrtili/ers 
and insecticides which can leave 
polluting residues in run-off 
waters or enter animal tissues 
with toxic effects. 

Aquaculture, tlic process of 
farming hsh and other aquatic 
life in ponds, bays, and estuaries 
provides extremely high yields 
^1 over the globe. But in¬ 
dustrial and human wastes from 
plants and municipalities pol¬ 
lute these areas and wipe out 
aquatic life. 

Forests which are con.sidcred 
to be very essential to the main¬ 
tenance of life on earth are being 
destroyed either in pursuance of 
development programmes or for 
the purpose of agriculture. 

Pollution 

■ Man's concern with deve¬ 
lopment is not an unmixed bles¬ 
sing. He is polluting the air he 
brrathes by suffusing it with car¬ 


bon dioxide content discharged 
from the automobiles. Indus¬ 
tries. power plants, incinerators 
etc. generate sulphur dioxide, 
dust and scores of other irri¬ 
tants and poisons. Rivers 
glisten with pollution caused by 
disposal of wastes. Dischar^ 
of oil from ships destroys sea- 
life. 

In developed countries sun¬ 
light always reaches city streets 
liitered through <he dirt suspend¬ 
ed over them. Noise caused by 
transportation, construction of 
buildings and industrial activi¬ 
ties is another characteristic 
.source of environmental pollu¬ 
tion in cities. Cities provide 
man with an environment of his 
own creation. Therefore, urban 
planning and management must 
try to anticipate and prevent un¬ 
desirable dev clopmcnts at a later 
stage. 

In developing countries 
poverty is one of the causes of 
pollution. Tlie Foimex report 
prepared by experts from deve¬ 
loping countries for the U N 
Conference on Human Environ¬ 
ment, states; "The major en¬ 
vironmental problems of deve¬ 
loping countries are essentially 
of a different kind. They are 
predominantly pioblems that 
icflccl pov erty and lack of deve¬ 
lopment of their societies They 
are problems, in other v\ord.s, 
of both urban and rural poveity. 
In both the towns and the coun¬ 
tryside, not merely the quality 
of life but life itself is endanger¬ 
ed. These are problems, no 
less than those of indu-.trial 
pollution, that clamour foi at¬ 
tention m the context of the 
concern with the human environ¬ 
ment. They are problems which 
affect the greater mass of man¬ 
kind. 

At the Stockholm Confe¬ 
rence on Human Environment 
in 1972 developing nations 
pointed out that while the en¬ 
vironmental crisis inutile indus¬ 
trialised countries resulted from 
an excess of development, the 
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same sort of crisis in the deve¬ 
loping counti ics is due to a lack 
of development. Speaking at 
the mam session of the Con¬ 
ference, the then Manning Minis¬ 
ter of India said’ “For the poor 
of the world, a better environ¬ 
ment means an end to the bur¬ 
den that they carry because of 
poverty and not' because of 
reckless economic development. 
To the majority in thc'se coun¬ 
tries, environment is a term that 
stands for a mud-hut providing 
shelter against adverse elements. 
It means an unlit and uiip.aved 
path to a communal well with 
water that is unclean. It means 
the inadequacy of clothing, 
medical caic, education and 
above all nutrition”, in short, 
the developed counti ies think 
m terras of llie pollution of 
affluence. The developing na¬ 
tions think 111 terms of the pol¬ 
lution of poverty. 

If discliaigc of oil mio the 
sea is stopped, no one would be 
harmed, but many would suffer 
in case the use of DDT is ban¬ 
ned universally in the absence of 
cheaper substitutes. While 
Sweden has prohibited DDT, 
the U.S.A. IS reducing its sale. 
This is possible as those coun¬ 
tries are rich enough to adopt 
other devices. But in poor 
countries, as h.is happened in 
Ceylon, a ban on DDT will only 
lead to spread of nialana 

Speaking at the Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Stockholm Confe¬ 
rence, India's Prime Minister 
Mrs I ndira Gandhi asked: “Are 
not poverty and. need the great¬ 
est polluters? For instance, un¬ 
less wc arc in a position to pro¬ 
vide employment and purchas¬ 
ing power for the daily neccs- 
.sities of the tubal people and 
those who live in or around our 
jungles, wc cannot prevent them 
irom combing the foicstfoi food 
and livelihood; from poaching 
and from despoiling the vegeta¬ 
tion. When they themselves 
feel deprived, how can wc urge 
the preservation of animals? 
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How can we speak to those who 
live in the villages and in slums 
about keeping the oceans, the 
ri^^ and the air clean when 
their own lives are contaminated 
at the source? The environ¬ 
ment cannot be improved in 
conditions of poverty. Nor can 
poverty be eradicated without 
the use of science and techno¬ 
logy.” Mrs. Gandhi refuted the 
argument that increasing popu¬ 
lation was the basic reason of 
all the world’s problems, say¬ 
ing that “Countries with but a 
small fraction of the woild’s 
population consume the hulk of 
the world's production of mine¬ 
rals, IoimI fuels and so on . 

The inherent conflict is not bet- 
between conscr\atio.i and deve¬ 


lopment but between environ¬ 
ment and the reckless exploita¬ 
tion of earth in the name of effi¬ 
ciency.” 

Yet pollution is a genuine 
word. It exists —both in indus¬ 
trialised as also in developing 
nations. That is how the whole 
world has joined together to save 
the earth from the peril. As U 
Thant, former U.N. Secretary 
General had said, ‘Tt is the col¬ 
lective menaces, arising from 
the world’s scientific and tech¬ 
nological strides—from their 
mass consequences, which will 
bind together nations, enhance 
peaceful co-operation and sur¬ 
mount, in the face of physical 
danger, the political obstacles 


to inanksiid’s unity”. 

India, as a developing coun¬ 
try, can capitalize on the mis¬ 
takes and successes of the deie 
lofcd nations. Wo can ^ee, 
as the United States has belated¬ 
ly seen, that mass transporta¬ 
tion IS a far better means of 

§ Hiding sensible urban growth 
lan ON Cl-reliance on the auto¬ 
mobile. India has an advant¬ 
age thci'c because she begins at 
the beginning Pollution con¬ 
trol becomes relatively cheap 
when included m project plan¬ 
ning at the outset, whereas the 
industrially ad\anced countries, 
specially those with old plant 
and high pollution industries, 
pay luMViiy for add-on controls. 
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politicians arc capable of argu¬ 
ing over indefinitely—and a 
sufiicientiy cold-bloodcd politi¬ 
cian might just conceivably put 
into action. It is a grisly pos¬ 
sibility that cannot quite be 
ruled out. 

The Price 

Of course. Mi. Brezhnev can 
measure the price he would have 
to pay for such an act as well as 
the advantage he might gum 
from it. He would have cut 
away China’s nuclear power, 
but he could not really hope to 
follow it up with a military oc¬ 
cupation and the installation of 
a docile client government. The 
re.sult would be a weaker China, 
but one implacably embittered 
against the Soviet Union for 
years to come, and piobably 
clinging to the skirts of the Unit¬ 
ed States. He could beat the 
drum of patriotism at home, 
but the sort of people in the 
non-Communist world who were 
willing to forget about the in¬ 
vasion of Czechoslovakia so 
conveniently quickly might find 
that a nuclear strike against 
China would trouble them a 
little longer. 

These are ail poweiful argu¬ 


ments against telling the mis¬ 
sile men to seize their chance. 
But Mr. Brezhnev, or his ob- 
scssionists about China, know 
that it is c chance, of a sort; 
and that if they let it pass, a 
China with nuclear sufficiency, 
a grow'ing economy and a popu- 

SPORTS (Co, 

niing prodigy Kornelia Endcr 
biokc the world record in 100 
metres butterfly stroke with a 
timing of I minute 2'31 seconds 
in East Berlin on July 14. Her 
previous woild mark was 1 
minute. 3'05 seconds. 

GOLF 

I^kshman Singh Retains 
Title: India's Lakshman Singh 
took the Si I Lanka amateur golf 
title for the second year in suc¬ 
cession when he defeated Pin 
Fernando six and five in a 36- 
hole final at Colombo on July 
21 . « 

Earlier, on July 17, India 
had emerged as winners in their 
Golf International against Sri 
Lanka by iwo strokes—235 to 
237. Oanesli Kbaitan, who was 
the architect of India’s triumph, 


lation Ihicc ri four times as big 
a.s the SoNicl Union’s will be 
beyond then reach foi eior. 
That is why, although it seems 
almost unthinkable, the Chinese 
are right to feel a shiver of ap¬ 
prehension. 

[Coiiricsy: The Economist.] 

hi from page 06) 

was awarded the Victoria Chal¬ 
lenge Cup for the best scoie re¬ 
turned m the match. 

BASKETBAIX 
Mini National Cbampion- 
9 h i p: Chandigarh outplayed 
Delhi 41-21 to win the first Mit^i 
National Basketball Champiorv- 
ship for Boys which concluded 
at Delhi on July 8. Haryana 
secured the third place by beat¬ 
ing Rajasthan, 37-33. Twelve 
States participated in the in¬ 
augural champion..hip. 

CHESS 

European ChampitHiship: 
Russia won the European Chess 
Championship at Bath (England) 
for the fifth year in succession 
on July 14. They finished with 
40*5 points against Hiuigary's 
34. (M.L.K.) 

The CompetiUott Master 
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Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji believed that India 
is to be found not in its few cities 
but in its villages. He also held 
that true democracy could not be 
established by twenty men sit¬ 
ing at the Centre but that it h'>d 
to be worked from below by 
people of every village. He 
wanted every village to be a 
complete Republic, independent 
of Its neighbours for its own 
needs and yet interdependent 
wherever dependence is neces¬ 
sary. In his scheme of things, 
the first concern of every village 
should be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton for its cloth. 
He wanted every village to main¬ 
tain a village theatre, a school 
and a public hall and to have its 
own water-works ensuring clean 
water supply. 

Presenting an outline of 
ideal village government, 
Gandhiji said that the govern¬ 
ment of the village should be 
conducted by a Panchayal of fi\ e 
.persons annually elected by adult 
villagers, male and female, pos¬ 
sessing certain minimum pres¬ 
cribed qualifications and having 
all the authority and Jurisdiction 
required. He said, “Since there 
will 1 m no system of punishment 
in the accepted sense, this Pan- 
ehayat will be the legislature, 
judiciary and executive combin¬ 
ed to operate for its year of 
office.’’ 

One essential pie-condition 
* Gandhiji laid down for the suc¬ 
cess cf Panchayat Raj was that 
a society living under such a 
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The Institution of Panchayat Raj 

“ When Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion 
will do what violence can never do. The present power of 
zamindars, the capitalists and the rajas can hold sway so 
long as the common people do not realize their own stren¬ 
gth. In Panchayat Raj only the Panchayat will be oheved 
and the Pancluiyats can only work through the law of their 
making." 


system of government has to be 
based on truth and non-violence 
The structure of Pamhayat Raj 
he visualised was composed of 
innumerable villages in ever- 
widening and never ascending 
circles He said, “In this struc¬ 
ture composed of innumerable 
villages, life will not be a pyra¬ 
mid with ihe apex sustained by 
the bottom. But it will be an 
oceanic circle whose centre will 
be the individual, always ready 
to perish for the village, the lat- 
tci ready to perish for the ciicle 
of villagers, till at last the whole 
becomes one life composed of 
individuals, never aggressive in 
their arrogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the ocea¬ 
nic ciicle of which they are in¬ 
tegral units Therefore, theouler- 

National Affairs 

administrative Eminent scien¬ 
tists to be employed by the De¬ 
partment should fall in a dif¬ 
ferent category and they should 
be recruited through the U.P.S C. 
which should have a science 
wing for the job. Research 
work carried out m any Division 
of D.A.R.E. should be presented 
at a seminar of the Division 
before it is published. 

Allocation for Nuclear Power 
In the Fourth Plan, a sum 
of Rs. 135 crores had been 
allocated for development of 
nuclear power. The projects 
now m hand will step up the 
generation of nuclear power in 


most circumference will not 
wield power to crush the inner 
circle but give strength to all 
within and derive its own from 
the Centre.” 

In short Gandhiji saw the 
village panchayat as the pivotal 
unit in a perfect democracy based 
on individual freedom. What 
he visualized was a highly cul¬ 
tured society in which every 
man and woman knows what he 
or she wants and also knows 
that It IS wrong to want some¬ 
thing that others cannot have 
with equal labour, 11 *, a truly 
egalitaiiiui society with a high 
degree of political awareness and 
discipline, enjoying maximum 
self-government. 

{CoiUd. from page 87) 

the countiy to 1,105 mw. by 
1973-74, the last year of the 
Fourth Plan 

In the Fifth Plan the allo¬ 
cation has been almost doubled 
to Rs. 265 crores. This has 
been done because the cost of 
imported crude and exploration 
for new sources of oil has been 
using, and it has been found 
necessary to give more impor¬ 
tance to developing power 
based on nuclear energy and 
coal. The plans of the Atomic 
Energy Department for nuclear 
stations in Tamil Nadu and 
Narora near Bulandshahr in 
Uttar Pradesh have been ap¬ 
proved. 
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Group Discussion 


Should India Have Limited Dictatorship ? 

Recently, Mr. Shashi Bhushan, a Congress M.P., said that the pre¬ 
sent democratic government in India should give way to a limited dictatorship 
as the former had failed miserably to slop the spread of social evils. Mr. 
Shashi Bhiishan’s sweeping indictment of his own party’s government as also 
the remedy suggested by him raised a storm of controversy. The pica for 
limited dictatorship put forward by him forms the subject oj this discussion. 


No. 1: Friends! After 
having tasted the fruits of liberty 
and freedom, it does sound 
strange if someone yearns for a 
spell of dictatorship. And when 
we hear the cry from the lips 
of a person like Mr Shashi 
Bhushan known for his leftist 
leanings, it is a matter for serious 
thought. The best interpreta¬ 
tion that we can put on it is that 
it is a cry of despair given out 
by a sensitive soul tormented by 
the rot that it sees spreading in 
the country's national life. This 
is something understandable 
Looking to the countrywide 
moral and economic crisis, there 
IS a growing feeling that the 
democratic system has failed. 
The fundamental freedoms so 
much valued in a democratic 
system have been abused to 
create an oligarchy of vested 
interests, and to frustrate the 
evolution of an egalitarian so- 
c 1 e t y. Economic indiscipline 
and greed are having free play, 
making existence unbearable for 
the common people. There are 
not a few who feel the need for 
an administration which will be 
mure ruthless in dealing with 
those who commit economic 
offences like hoarding, pro- 
fi t e e r I n g, black-marketing, 
smuggling, corruption etc. Peo¬ 
ple have come to think that de¬ 
mocratic methods are not suited 
to the peculiar needs of a de¬ 
veloping society. But that sort 
of thiniung is fallacious. It is 
the product of a defeatist men¬ 
tality. The democratic system 
is eminently suited to the needs 
of a developing society. Since 


it derives its authority from po¬ 
pular consent, a democratic 
system may not choose to en¬ 
force the sort of discipline needed 
to make its working a success, 
but It can certainly inculcate 
that sort of discipline among the 
people through mass-media and 
by the force of example. Many 
in India would find that diffi- 
ciilt to believe because unfor¬ 
tunately for us those at the top 
here have suffered democracy 
in this country to degenerate into 
license. With rare exceptions, 
public office—even the member¬ 
ship of a legislature is looked 
upon more as an opportunity 
for amassing wealth than as a 
chance of seiving the people. 
Political corruption is rampant 
on all sides. F.ncmics of the 
people freely indulge in corrupt 
practices and shameless pro¬ 
fiteering while representatives of 
the people look on as passixe 
spectators. And yet it is not 
the system that has failed. It is 
the men who run it who have 
failed. They may have got 
political power, but they have 
no moral authority because they 
have themselves fallen a prey 
to ostentatious living. If the right 
example is set at the top, there 
is no reason why the democra¬ 
tic system should not succeed. 
God forbid that India should 
become a regimented society 
even fbr a limited period. 

' No. 2: Let me confess at 
the outset that unlike Mr. No. 1, 
I am not enamoured of demo¬ 
cracy. I am no protagonist of 
dictatorship either. I am one 


of those who believe that such 
polemics are meaningless. What 
matters is relieving or at least 
mitigating as far as possible the 
hardships being faced by the 
people. And if one method has 
failed, I don't see any harm in 
trying another. We have lived 
under a democratic system for 
more than 25 years now. Where 
it has led us is all too obvious. 
Those in whom people repose 
their trust have time and again 
betrayed that trust and only 
helped increase the burdens be¬ 
ing shouldered by the common 
people till those burdens have 
become back-breaking. Under 
the cloak of state ownership to 
achieve a socialistic pattern of 
society, the hard-earned money 
of the people has been squan¬ 
dered recklessly on unproductive 
projects in which sinecures are 
provided for the sons and nep¬ 
hews of influential people. Be¬ 
cause elections are a costly 
business and political parties 
need funds to run their election 
campaigns, a Nelson’s eye iv 
turned towards known hoarders 
and black-marketeers, thus al¬ 
lowing the rich to become richer 
and the poor to become poorer. 
As Mr. No. I also observed just 
now, we woefully lack discipline 
and character. He thinks that 
the situation can be remedied if 
the top sets a good example. I 
doubt that. The malady goes 
much deeper than that. It is a 
national crisis of character 
brought on by our blindly aping 
the west in our thinking and life¬ 
style. We have adopted the 
vdues of that materialistic, 
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acquisitive society and bypassed 
what Gandhi had said about 
voluntary poverty and limiting 
our needs. We can no doubt 
turn the tide even with the help 
of Guiidhian methods. But 
that will be a very long and 
laborious process. At this stage 
when we have been brought to 
the edge of a precipice, drastic 
remedies arc called for and a 
limited spell of dictatorship can 
be helpful. What would that 
mean‘s In my opinion that 
would mean the suspension of 
the normal laws, and rule by 
special liat so that stiong mea¬ 
sures can be taken against those 
who are running a paiallel 
black-money economy in the 
country and deterrent punish¬ 
ment can be meted out to ene¬ 
mies of the people who make 
capital out of the masses' want 
and misery. 1 am all for the 
suggestion made by Mr. Shashi 
Rhushan. I think it is eminent¬ 
ly sensible. 

No. 3: l-nends' If we de¬ 
liberate over the exact connota¬ 
tion of the term ‘limited dicta¬ 
torship', we aic sure to find that 
It IS a contradiction in terms 
Just as there cannot be partial 
honesty nor partial justice, there 
can be nothing like ‘limited dic¬ 
tatorship’ because authorita¬ 
rianism, once established, tends 
to perpetuate itseli We have 
seen that happening time and 
again over the past 25 years in 
Pakistan. Docs Mr. Shashi 
'Rhushan want India to follow 
Pakistan's path It is true 
that at the present juncture a 
majority of the people m India 
are disillusioned with demo¬ 
cracy. But I very much doubt 
whether they would allow any¬ 
one to root it out and make them 
submit to the will of a dictator, 
however popular. And may I 
ask where is the need for it when 
the present government itself 
stands armed with almost dic- 
“ tatonal powers to deal with all 
types of social and economic 
crimes. There are the Main¬ 
tenance of Internal Security 


Act, the Defence of India Rules, 
the Essential Commodities Act 
and so many other measures 
which give democracy in India 
the looks of a limited dictator¬ 
ship. What bencht has that 
brought to the people"^ Has the 
Government been able to keep 
the malcontents in check*’ No. 
The parasites, whether in the 
economic or the political sphere, 
have waxed fat, sucking the 
blood of the common people. 
Why has that been allowed to 
happen ? Why could not the 
Government do anything about 
if’ What was lacking*’ The ans¬ 
wer is that it lacked the political 
will to do the right thing. It 
allowed itself to become a pn- 
soiiei of its own slogans, and 
came to believe in talk as a 
substitute for action Things 
a>uld not have come to such a 
pass if those at the helm of 
ulTairs were imbued with a sense 
of purpose and resolute detcr- 
niination. Even now the crisis 
which has overtaken us can be 
overcome with resolute leader¬ 
ship. Fumbling around and in¬ 
decision will only make matters 
worse. Bui with dictatorship, 
there is no means of knowing 
where it may take us. Demo¬ 
cracy remains our best bet In¬ 
stead of uprocting the plant, vve 
should try to strengthen it by 
niising the people’s morale 
which is at a very low ebb now. 
We should beware of power- 
hungry autocrats who call for 
limited dictatorship to-day and 
may support unlimited despo¬ 
tism tomorrow. 

No. 4; I must say I am 
really surprised when I iind 
intelligent, educated people who 
believe that what we have in 
India is a democratic .system. 

1 think that is a white lie What 
we have in India is not demo¬ 
cracy—it IS a continuing cons¬ 
piracy between the politician 
and the capitalist to keep the 
common people down, with 
their noses to the grindstone. 
Otherwise how do you explain 
the big money that is spent on 


elections ? People who spend 
one to two lakhs of rupees for 
obtaining the membership of a 
Stale legislature and more for 
securing a seat m Parliament 
do not do that for fun. Once 
they are in, some of them not 
only line their own pockets in 
every possible way but also help 
their supporters to get good 
returns on their investment. 
And who fools the bill *’ Of 
course the common petiplc who 
have to pay through ihcir nose 
in the shape of direct and in¬ 
direct taxes, black-market prices, 
high rents etc. The common 
people can expect no justice in 
such a regime. It is a mockery 
of all that democracy stands for, 
a cruel joke with the people m 
whose name the system is run. 
An authoritarian regime would 
be any day belter. It will be 
honest at least. And in the 
situation as it has developed m 
India, what is needed most is 
honest effort to break the 
stranglehold of corruption on 
public life It has been proved 
beyond doubt that those who 
are themselves tainted with cor¬ 
ruption are powerless in the mat¬ 
ter. But they will not get out 
of the way unless they are pushed 
aside The ruling party has it¬ 
self become the biggest citadel 
of corruption in India. To 
clean the Augean stables would 
require .i Hciculean elTort which 
can be managed much better 
and much more easily in a dic¬ 
tatorship than in a democracy 
Here we can and should take a 
leaf out of C'hma’s book. At 
the tune India won freedom, 
('hiiia was in the grip of gallop¬ 
ing inflation which proved the 
undoing of the Chiang Kai-Shek 
regime. The rot was stemmed 
only when the communists seiz¬ 
ed power and hanged the eco¬ 
nomic shark.s literally from the 
nearest lamp-posts. That and 
few similar purges later were 
enough to put the fear of God in 
the hearts of the people and to¬ 
day they are a nation of finely 
disciplined men and women who 
(Contd. on page 110) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Politicians and Bureaucrats 

The interview reproduced below differs in one material particular from 
those you may ha\e gone through earlier in the pages of the Competition 
Master. Instead of trying to capture the expressions on the faces of the 
participants, our reporter has put in parenthesis his idea of what goes on in 
the minds of the Members and the candidate as the interview proceeds. We 
hope this will give the leaders a more intimate glimpse into the proceedings. 


[As the door is held open, we 
see enteiing the room a rather 
lanky white khadi-clad youngman 
having a sallow complexion, 
wearing glasses in a thick library 
frame and sporting a French- 
cut beard. There is a scowl on 
his face—we may even say he is 
frowning, hut since there is 
no reason why he should do that, 
we may piesume he is trying to 
concentrate on something. .4s 
he comes near and speaks up. 
Members give a start because he 
has a booming voice which ap¬ 
pears to be too big for the rooHJ.] 

Candidate: {Let them stare. 
They wont scare me) Jai Hmd, 
Sir. 

Chairman: (what sort of a 
person IS he'*) Jai Hind, Mr. 
Oak. {well> we shall see) Please 
sit down. 

Candidate: {not a bad be¬ 
ginning!) Thank you. Sir. 

(a pause. ...all Members are 
looking in the candidate's 
direction but he goes on look¬ 
ing straight ahead, unmind¬ 
ful of their stares) 

One of the Members: {pooh 
.... a politician.... what does he 
think of himself) What is your 
full name, Mr. Oak ? 

Candidate: {whatasilly 
question !) My full name is 
Balwantrao Vasantrao Oak. 

Member: {or Y.B. Chavan^) 
You have come here looking 
like a political leader ? 

Candidate: {what does he 
mean) Would you have pre< 
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ferred me looking like a bureau¬ 
crat ? 

{laughter all round.... the 

caiulidatc keeps a straight 
face) 

Member: {the fello rf’ has his 
wits about him) No. I was 
just wondering whether you 
were affiliated to some political 
party ? 

Candidate: {thm come 
straight to (he point) No Sir. 
I have no political affiliations. 

Member: (well ’ 1 have 

my doubts) You were a stu¬ 
dent in the Bombay University. 

Candidate: {what h he 
driving at ?) Yes ? 

Member: Did you take 
part in any extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities there I 

Candidate: {ah the usual 
stuff) Yes. I was an active 
member of the students’ union. 

Member: {there you are !) 
What do you mean *’ Were 
you an active worker or an 
office-holder ? 

Candidate: (wonder what 
he is driving at) 1 was an office¬ 
holder—the Propaganda Sec¬ 
retary. 

Member: {naturally 

enough 0 Considering the range 
of yohr voice, I am inclined to 
think t|ie choice was very apt. 

(loud laughter . the candi¬ 

date looks a bit uncom¬ 
fortable) 

Candidate: {trying to be 
funny at my expense . is he ?) 


Well ! 1 can’t help it if I have 
a voice like that. 

Member: (now. now don’t 
take it to heart) No. On the 
other hand 1 think it is an asset. 

Another Member: You 
don't need a miciophone while 
addressing a public meeting. 
Do you ? 

{laughter .the camlidate 
keeps silent) 

Member: (come on now., 
don't give up so soon) 1 am sure 
you have been a public speaker. 
Am 1 right ? 

Candidate: (why don’t they 
come to the point '^) Yes, Sir. 

1 have addressed students’ meet¬ 
ings several times. 

Member: {just as I thought) 
And how did your speeches go 
down with your audience ? 

Candidate: {all right . go 
on) They always listened to me 
very attentively. 

Member: So you can la.^ 
claims to some merit as a public- 
speaker ? 

Candidate: {will you leave 
that topic now ?) Yes, Sir. 

Member: (a soap-box ora¬ 
tor or something better .?) Did 
you win any distinctions, prizes 
etc. as a public speaker ? 

Candidate: {go on . you 

cannot bore me) Yes. I did 
win one or two trophies. 

Member: (what does he 
want really) Well. Mr. Oak. 
I am strongly of the (pinion 
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that you will find it easier to 
make your mark in politics ra¬ 
ther than in government ser¬ 
vice. 

Candidate: (you won't catch 
me like that) But I am keen on 
a career. 

Another Member: (a slip¬ 
pery customer ..eh But so 
many people in this country 
have found a career in politics. 

Candidate: (no. not my 
cup of tea) That is right. But 
somehow I don't like it. 

Member: You don't like 
what ? Politics ? 

Candidate: No Sir. I like 
politics. What I don't like is a 
career in politics. 

Member: (does he really 
know what he is talking about) 

It IS the politician who rules, the 
bureaucrat meiely administers. 

Candidate: (I shall have to 
he careful mom ) Yes Sir. Still 
I prefer to be an administrator. 

Member: (he mu.' t open up) 
Could you tell us why ? 

Candidate: (you know the 
ieason.i) Tor one thing, a poli¬ 
tician's career offers no security. 

Another Member: (noiv ire 
have you there) So you are 
after security of tenure. Are 
you ? 

Candidate: (what else) Yes, 
Sir. 

Member: Only second-rate 
-people look for security. 

Candidate: (don’t pull that 
one on me) I believe most of us 
are second-raters. 

(laughter...the candidate 
also joins) 

Another Member: Do you 
mean to refer to the present 
company ? 

Candidate: (/ don’t want to 
tread on anybody’s cortu). Pre- 
, sent company is always excepted. 

Member: (diplomatic .are 
vou ?) Leave aside the others. 
What do you think of yourself ? 


Candidate: (when people 
call you an ass. .) I am pre¬ 
pared to admit I am a second- 
rater ? 

Member: (now you are in a 
tight corner) Is that any rea¬ 
son why you should be selected 
for an administrative job ? 

Candidate: (all right let 
us be frank about it) Such peo¬ 
ple may not excel in laying down 
policies and that is not their job 
in any case. But they arc the 
best people to implement the 
policies laid down by politicians. 

Member: (are you trying to 
be clever my boy ?) Who told 
you that ? 

Candidate: (ah . h r o w- 
heaUng won't get you any)\here 
with me) It needs no telling. 
That is the established routine. 

Member: Sometimes we 
hear people saying that in reality 
It IS the bureaucrats who lay 
down policy and ministers are 
only signing machines. How 
far do you think that is true’’ 

Candidate: (no generalisa¬ 
tions please) I don’t think that 
can be accepted as the rule. But 
sometimes that may happen, 
especially when the Minister 
knows little about his depart¬ 
ment. 

Member: That means in 
such a case the bureaucrat would 
be the real ruler. 

Candidate: ( . careful of the 
trap) In fact there are no luleis 
in a democracy. We may say 
he can be a good helpmate to 
his Minister. 

Another Member: Well, Mr. 
Oak. One thing that attracts 
you to a career in the adminis¬ 
trative service is security. Is 
that the only attraction as far 
as you are concerned 

Candidate: (w ell have 
they already Jinushed with me ?) 
No Sir. There arc other things 
also. 

Member: (Yes come out) 
What are those thing ? 

Candidate: (why ask., isn't 


It obvious) Well ! 'ntere is the 
prestige which holding an ad¬ 
ministrative job carries. 

Member: (..has he anv 
depth '*) Would you command 
no prestige oihcrwisi ? 

Candidate : (that is a diffi¬ 
cult one. ) Well ! I may be 
sky-high 111 my own esteem. 
But that won't mean anything 
as far as the pople m general are 
concerned. 

.Member: But you can com¬ 
mand more prestige if you be¬ 
come a social worker serving the 
poor. 

Candidate: (do you think I 
am a niil/ionaire) But I am not 
rich enough to adopt the pro¬ 
fession of selling the poor. 

(laughter the candidaft 
al.\o joins) 

Another Member: Well, Mr. 
Oak you would rather like to be¬ 
come a bureaucrat than engag¬ 
ing in the service of the poor? 

Candidate: (what logit ') 
As a buicaiicrat I shall have 
enough opportunities to be of 
service to the poor. 

Member: Now-a-days we 
hear much talk of a committed 
bureaucracy. What do you 
make of that ? 

Candidate: I believe a bu¬ 
reaucrat should be committed 
to bureaucracy. 

’daughter) 

Member: That leads us 
nowheie. 

Candidate: (let us have some 
fun) As It IS, we appear to be 
beading for nowhere. 

(laughter again) 

Member: Will you please 
explain what you are trying to 
say? 

Candidate? I mean terms 
like “committed bureaucracy” 
are rather vague. 

Member: How do you say 
that ? 

Candidate: (quite simple) 
When we say “committed bu- 
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Group Discussion 

(Contd. from page 107) 


reaucracy”, we might also say 
committed to what ? 

Member: Why ? Committed 
to public welfare of course. 

Candidate: We had lietter 
have that clear. From reports 
of what has been happening in 
Punjab, particularly in regard to 
evacuee lands, it would appear 
some bureaucrats interpret the 
term differently. 

(laughter again) 

Chairman: Very interest¬ 
ing, Mr. Oak. \ must say you 
have a sense of humour. 

Candidate: (thank God . 

It's over) Thank you. Sir. 

Chairman: (extending h i s 
hand) Thank you. We have had 
an interesting talk. 

Candidate: (grasping the 
proffered hand) Thank you. Sir. 
(rises in his seat) and good¬ 
bye. 

(exit) 

Criticiil Assessment 

As the cdndKldte comes befoie 
the Members of the Board, his raiiici 
unconventional attire and looks cause 
some raised eyebrows But he has 
no difficulty m holding his own 
against the queries raised by Mem¬ 
bers on that account, firstly because 
he has come before them in the way 
he usually goes about (not specially 
dressed up for the occasion) and 
secondly because he is himself all the 
time. 

When one of the Members tries 
to tell Mr Oak that he will make a 
better pohtician than bureaucrat, the 
Member is trying to find out whether 
he has some definite plans or whether 
he is a drifter hkely to be carried away 
by each new current. But the candi¬ 
date stands his ground The rea¬ 
sons he gives for preferring to be a 
public servant rather than a politi¬ 
cian reveal him to be a down-to-earth 
person with a realistic view of life. 

He has enough perspicacity not 
to be led into endorsing generalisa¬ 
tions embodying half-truths. He has 
a fairly good idea of the soipe and 
limitations of a bureaucrat's job. 

Last but no least, even though he 
has a serious mien, lie occasionally 
shows hashes of a sense of humour 
which stands him in good stead. 
An above-average performance! 


can be the envy of any nation. 

1 wish something like that would 
happen to India also. 

No. 5: I sympathise with 
the feelings expressed by Mr. 
No. 4 about the economic crisis 
and the ravages of corruption 
in India. But 1 differ with him 
when he says that something 
that happened to China some 
years ago would be good for 
India also. Talking to a Da¬ 
nish youth delegation in New 
Delhi m the last week of July, 
Mrs. Gandhi had occasion to 
observe that the Chinese type 
of regimentation fur develop¬ 
ment could not work for long 
in any country, much less in 
India where there is too much 
diversity. When we deliberate 
clamly. It will be evident that dic¬ 
tatorship may prove to be a icme- 
dy worse than the disease. It 
will rob LIS of our most prized 
possession -the fundamental 
freedoms. Even those who are 
to-day crying themselves hoarse 
expatiating un the nicrils of dic¬ 
tatorship will find their lips 
sealed. And as the Bible says 
“For what is a man ptolitetl if 
he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul”. While 
we have the freedom to speak, 
we should try to analyse and 
understand the true nature and 
origins of the crisis we are fac¬ 
ing We can see confrontations 
in progress at two levels at least. 
On the one hand there is a con- 
confllict going on between the 
political elite and the economic 
elite to gain ascendancy over 
each other. At a lower level, 
there is a struggle between the 
elite as a whole anxious to pre¬ 
serve and protect its privileges 
and the .common people who 
are agitating to break the chains 
of economic subservience which 
continue to bind them even a 
quarter century after the coun¬ 
try won freedom. The Govern¬ 
ment is leading the country in Ihe 
right direction when it seeks to 


make the enjoyment of funda¬ 
mental rights and freedoms sub¬ 
ject to the claims of public wel¬ 
fare. Under the new dispensa¬ 
tion those who are asked or 
required to give up their privi¬ 
leges will naturally protest. It 
IS they who are at the back of 
most of the breast-beating that 
goes on about signs of creeping 
totalitaiianism in the country. 

I am sure, therefore, the only 
way in which we can answer the 
question put to us is in the 
negative. 

Suminiiiti up 

No: It is wrong to think that Ihe 
dcmocj.ilic .system is not^ suited 
to the needs of a developing 
sociel> If the right example i<- 
set at the top. there is no leason 
why Ihe dcmotralic svstem should 
not siiccciid 

Yes; Not null laws must be sus¬ 
pended so that stiong measuics 
c.in be taken against those who 
indulge in econumn: crimes, but 
tins can be done only in a dicta¬ 
torship. 

No. There is nothing like limited 
dictatorship because dictatorships 
once established, tend to perpetu¬ 
ate themselves Democracy is 
any day better. 

Yes: The politicians who spend so 
much on elections are themselves 
tainted by corruption which has 
become chronic We shall not 
learn discipline unless something 
like the Chinese i evolution takes 
place m India 

No: What is good for China is not 
necessaril> good foi India It^-v 
possible to establish a socialistic 
pattern of society through de¬ 
mocratic means, if we can make 
fundamental rights subject to 
public good 


International Monetary Raform 

(Contd. from page 91) 

some type between SDRs and 
development finance may have 
to be written into any monetary 
reform plan because the SDRs 
arc expected to play a vital role 
as the yardstick of value for all 
major currencies henceforth. 
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Ex pected E ssay 

Future of Democracy in India 


A MONO the large number of 
^ Afro-Asian countries which 
won political freedom soon after 
the end of the second world war, 
India is one of the few in which 
the democratic system has sur¬ 
vived for more than a quarter 
of a century. While military 
dictatorships came into power 
in Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Nigeria, Uganda etc., the people 
of India stuck to democracy. 
But like the course of true love, 
the path of democracy has not 
always run smooth in the coun¬ 
try. Prom time to time ques¬ 
tions have arisen and’havc been 
naised as to whether democracy 
will survive in India or whether 
the country will sooner or later 
go the way many other Afro- 
Asian countries have gone 

Doubts about the futuie of 
democracy in India have arisen 
whenever political stability has 
been impciillcd or serious threats 
to maintenance of law and order 
have developed. Among sueh 
occasions have been the agita¬ 
tion for linguistic sMtes in the 
early fifties, the anti-Hindi agi¬ 
tation in the sixties, the uncer¬ 
tainties created by the outcome 
j»f the fourth general election in 
the late sixties, and the econo¬ 
mic crisis which overtook the 
country in the early seventies. 

In the words of President 
V.V. Giri, the economic crisis 
facing the country in 1973-74 
is the greatest crisis India has had 
to face inits career as a free coun¬ 
try. Pjices of the barest neces¬ 
saries of life have sky-rocketed. 
On top of that acute sacrcity 
conditions are prevailing all over 
the country Food riots have 
broken out in many places and 
signs of widespread unrest 


among the w'orking classes have 
been coming to the surface. 

With the situation as it has 
been developing, the people’s 
faith in their elected representa¬ 
tives and in the plighted word 
of their leaders stands rudely 
shaken. They are totally dis¬ 
illusioned in regard to the gov¬ 
ernment's capacity to do any¬ 
thing in bringing the price- 
spiral under control, and this is 
serving only to fan the flames of 
discontent There is anger and 
violence in the air, and strong 
premonitions of an impending 
catastrophe. 

On ilie eve of the elections 
to Parliament held early in 1971, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi had said, 
“Let my hands be strengthened 
and I assure you I shall remove 
g hari b I from the country.’’ 
Howeser, in the words of Presi¬ 
dent Gin again, “In spite of her 
best efforts, the big majority 
Mrs. Gandhi had asked for and 
got in the last elections has not 
yielded the promised results ’’ 
As a matter of fact, instead of 
the promised results, what the 
people have got is an unbearable 
addition to their burdens—the 
provervial last straw to break 
the camel's back. 

Governments are democra¬ 
tic only in proportion as they 
embody the will of the people 
and execute that will. They 
lose their democratic character 
to the extent they are alienated 
from the people. In the India 
of the early seventies, we find a 
state of virtual confrontation 
developing between the people 
and the Government. Because 
the latter appears to be unable 
or unwilling to do much to bring 
to book offenders against the 


economy like black-marketeers, 
smugglers, hoarders, food-adul¬ 
terators etc, there is a growing 
belief among the people that an 
unholy alliance exists between 
the anti-social elements and cor¬ 
rupt government functionaries 
at all levels. They rightly won¬ 
der how long they can go on 
calling It a democracy if all that 
the system ensures is the main¬ 
tenance in perpetuity of the 
places and positions of certain 
moneyed and privileged classes. 
The most important function of 
a democratic system is that it 
works ceaselessly and assi¬ 
duously for upholding the supre¬ 
macy of the rights of the people, 
and towards the ultimate ex¬ 
tinction of all privileged clastes 
Is the system we have in India 
working m that direction Evi¬ 
dently, the answer is‘no.’ There¬ 
fore It is natural that we should 
ask ourselves in which directiea 
we are going. 

It IS true that the princes of 
yesterday have been deprived 
of then privileges and privy 
punses. But that is neither here 
nor there because so many new 
privileged classes have grown 
up. The piide of place in the 
new oligarchy goes to the minis¬ 
ter, the legislator and the poli¬ 
tician in that order. Accord¬ 
ing to calculations done by 
members of the opposition, each 
minister, with all that he gets by 
way of salary, and the accom¬ 
modation with other facilities 
like car, telephone, a liberal 
sumptuary allowance etc. pro¬ 
vided to him costs the exchequer 
roughly Rs 1 5 lakhs a year. 
Next in the list of those who get 
ample facilities at theeost of the 
exchequer are members of the 
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State legislatures and Parlia< 
ment. Commenting on the 
conduct of some of these re¬ 
presentatives of the people, Pre¬ 
sident Giri said in Lucknow 
“Every politician wants to be an 
M.L.A. or a Minister but none 
of them wants to go to the vil¬ 
lages to see the people’s 
distress.” Instead, most of their 
time and public money is spent 
on intrigues against one another. 
Next come the big-time econo¬ 
mic oifenders who somehow 
manage to weasel out whenever 
they are caught at the game. 
The most stringent laws on the 
statute-book notwithstanding, 
they go on their merry way with 
impunity. Among the new pri¬ 
vileged classes we can also spot 
the bureaucrats who, even in 
this age of democracy, live in 
ivory towers and put obstacles in 
the way of all change. 

Why have these new pri¬ 
vileged classes been allowed to 
grow in a democratic republic? 
Isn't that something which goes 
against the spirit of democracy? 
We can choose one of the fol¬ 
lowing answers: (i) All the pro¬ 
nouncements we have been 
making about our goal being 
the establishment of a demo¬ 
cratic socialist society were hy¬ 
pocritical and were not serious¬ 
ly meant or (/i) the party in 
power lacks the political will 
to take away or rationalise the 
privileges; or (Hi) we have not 
been able to build a genuinely 
democratic system, and whatever 
system we have built has failed. 

In whatever way one may 
choose to answer the question, 
it cannot be denied that an ex¬ 
traordinary situation has deve¬ 
loped. The country stands on 
the cross-roads where one step 
this way or that can spell all the 
difference between totalitarian¬ 
ism and democracy. 

In the context of the crisis 
facing the country in 1973, Mr. 
Shashi Bhushan, a known left¬ 
winger in the Congress party 
put forward the suggestion that 


as the democratic Government 
“had failed miserably to stop 
hoarding, black-marketing and 
other social evils, it should ^ve 
way to a limited dictatorship.” 
He also pleaded for formation of 
people’s courts empowered to 
arrest and detain people as well 
as hold summary trials and order 
the execution of those engaged m 
anti-social acitivities. It was 
a startling suggestion which 
touched off a lively controversy 
all over the country. Sub¬ 
sequently, explaining what he 
meant, Mr. Shashi Bhushan 
said, “My conception of limited 
dictatorship is to be given effect 
to within the present democra¬ 
tic framework. The present 
Cabinet headed by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi has to take more powers 
to meet the situation and these 
powers have to be taken by en¬ 
acting laws in Parliament. Limit¬ 
ed dictatorship is to be guided 
democratically under the pre¬ 
sent parliamentary system’. 

The views expressed by Mr. 
Shashi Bhushan were obviously 
born of a sense of frustration at 
the apparent failure of democra¬ 
cy to enforce the kind of social 
discipline without which econo¬ 
mic development on a socialis¬ 
tic pattern is not possible. Mr. 
Shashi Bhushan having been the 
only Member of Parliament to 
have visited China after the 
Sino-Indian conflict of 1962, it 
was quite likely that his thinking 
was also influenced by what he 
had seen in China. 

The plea for ‘limited dicta¬ 
torship’ as subsequently elabo¬ 
rated by its author, was, how¬ 
ever, strongly criticized in cer¬ 
tain quarters as the thin end of 
the wedge—an indication that 
the Government which was al¬ 
ready armed with more than 
adequate powers to deal with 
all types of offenders, was plan¬ 
ning to arrogate to itself even 
idorc authority—* sure sign of 
creeping totalitarianism. The 
suggestion was, however, also 
rented by the Prime Minister 
saying that, “Dictatorship would 
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mean that no Parliament could 
function, there will he no free¬ 
dom of the Press and the views 
of the Opposition will not be 
heard. We do not want such 
an India.” 

Commenting on the situa¬ 
tion in India several years ago, 
Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, the fa¬ 
mous Swedish economist had 
said, “'pie social and economic 
revolution which started in the 
time of Jawabarlal Nehru has 
been postponed, and even the 
political revolution has become 
less of a reality. Behind its im¬ 
pressive parliamentary facade, 
India is still far from being con¬ 
trolled by the majority of its 
people or even from having its 
policies devised so as to be in the 
interests of the masses.” All 
this IS as true to-day as when 
Prof. Myrdal wrote it. 

India to-day IS in the throes 
of a struggle between the com¬ 
mon people who are no longer 
prepared to wait indefinitely lor 
economic exploitation of the 
masses to stop on the one side, 
and the vested interests who are 
putting up a last-ditch stand to 
protect their privileges on the 
other. Either side is putting up 
a determined fight, both within 
and outside the citadels of 
power. The people, inspired 
by the revolution of rising ex¬ 
pectations are determined to 
wrest economic freedom from 
their exploiters by peaceful 
means, if possible and by vio¬ 
lence, if necessary. If the Gov¬ 
ernment is successful in giving 
substance to the social and eco¬ 
nomic revolution through peace¬ 
ful means, the foundations of 
democracy in the country will be 
strengthened. But in case for 
lack of resolute leadership, pub¬ 
lic fury leads to violence and it 
spreads, democracy and all it 
stands for is bound to be the 
first casualty. 
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Complete Solation of General Knowledge Paper set in 
Assistants’ Grade Examination held in 1973 


Q. 1. (a) Under what condi¬ 
tions can the President of India de¬ 
clare emergency? When does he 
take under his direct charge the 
administration of a State in the 
Indian Union ? Gi>e tvto in¬ 
stances when the President im¬ 
posed his rule on a State ? 

Ans. Emergency Powers of 
President: The President of 
India can declare a state of emer¬ 
gency to have arisen due to li) 
war, (/<) external aggression, 
(lit) internal disturbances, (iv) 
failure of constitutional ma¬ 
chinery in any State, or (r) threat 
to the financial stability or credit 
of India. 

The President of India can 
take dira;t charge of the admi- 
Qjistration of a State in the Indian 
Union when the constitutional 
machinery in a State breaks 
down or there is imminent 
danger of its breaking down. 
The President can do so either 
on receipt of a report from the 
Governor or when he is other¬ 
wise satisfied that a situation has 
arisen in which the Government 
of the State cannot be carried 
on in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution. 

.On June 13, 1973 President’s 
rule was imposed in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh after the Government head- 

Stptember, 1973 


cd by Mr. Kamalapati Tripalhi 
had resigned as a sequel to the 
armed revolt that had broken 
out in the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary in the last week of 
Mav, 1973. 

Orissa too had come under 
President’s rule on March 3, 
1973 after the Ministry headed 
by Mrs. Nandini Satpathy had 
resigned tw’o days earlier, and 
no other alternative holding the 
promise of bringing about sta- 
biiity in the government could 
be found. 

Q. t. (h) Name the judicial 
organ of the United Nations. Give 
its structure and state its func¬ 
tions. Where are its headquarters 
located ? 

Ans. The International 
Court of Justice: or the World 
Court IS the judicial organ of the 
United Nations Organization. 
It is composed of 15 judges 
whose comi^tence in interna¬ 
tional law is recognised. No 
two judges may be nationals of 
the same country. The judges 
who are elected by the Security 
Council and the UN. General 
Assembly sitting independently, 
are appointed for 9-year terms 
and are eligible for re-election. 
The Court elects its own Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President for 3 


years. It remains permanently 
in session except for judicial 
vacations. 

The Court is competent to 
adjudicate on disputes among 
states only. It exercises juris¬ 
diction in all matters referred 
to it and provided for in the 
Charter. It can pronounce 
judgment on (/) international 
conventions ( ii) international 
custom (rii) general principles 
of law etc. It can also give 
advisory opinion on legal ques¬ 
tions to the U.N.O. and/or its 
agencies. The official languages 
of the Court are English and 
French. 

Q. 2. (a) State briefly the 
purpose, structure and functions 
of the North Eastern Council. 
When and by whom was it in¬ 
augurated ? 

Ans. North-Eastern Coun¬ 
cil: On July 27, 1972 the Gov¬ 
ernment of India issued a notifi¬ 
cation bringing into being the 
North Eastern Council as pro¬ 
vided for in a law passed by Par¬ 
liament in that behalf in 1971. 
The Council is mainly concern¬ 
ed with the preparation and im- 
fiementation of regional deve- 
opment plans. It will formu- 
ate a coordinated regional plan 
with a view to securing balanced 
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devdo{Hnent of the regioa as a 
whole. The regional plan will 
consist of projects and schemes 
requiring concerted action on 
the part of various units e.g. the 
development of inter-state wads, 
generation and transmission of 
power, flood control, irrigation 
projects etc. It would supple¬ 
ment the five-year-plans of the 
member states of Assam, Tri¬ 
pura and the Union Territories 
of Aninachal Pradesh and Mizo¬ 
ram. 

The Council consists of the 
Government of the North East¬ 
ern States, the Chief Ministers 
of these States, the Lt. Governor 
and the Chief Mimstcr of Mizo¬ 
ram and the Chief Commissioner 
and one more representative of 
Arunachal Pradesh. It is pre¬ 
sided over by the Governor of 
Assam and Nagaland as the 
Chairman of the Council. Mr. 
D.K. Bhattacharyya, a senior 
I.A.S. officer, is Secretary of the 
Council. 

Q. 2. {h) Who were the 
signatories of the Siittla-Indo- 
Pak agreentent and when was it 
signed ? Give the salient terms 
of this agreement. 

Ans. Simla Agreement: 
After the Indo-Pak conflict of 
1971, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the 
Prime Minister of India, and 
Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, President of 
Pakistan, met in Simla in the 
first week of July, 1972 and 
worked out an agreement to 
undo the effects of the war. The 
main {wints in the agreement 
signed in Simla were : (j) Pakis¬ 
tan undertook to end the policy 
of confrontation against India 
and to begin working for har¬ 
monious relations to achieve d ur- 
able peace, (it) the two sides ag¬ 
reed to disengagement of troops 
and return of occupied terri¬ 
tory across recognised interna¬ 
tional borders, leaving the status 
quo as on December 17, 1971 
intact in Jammu and Kashmir, 
(i'll) Both sides undertook not to 
engage in any action seeking to 
alter the actual line of control 
unilaterally. ({)■) Both sides ag- 
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reed that Indo-Pakistan differ¬ 
ences are to be settled by peace¬ 
ful means through bilateral 
negotiations or by any other 
peaceful means mutually agreed 
upon, (v) Both sides reiterated 
Ihcir faith in the U.N. Charter. 
(I’l; Resumption of normal con¬ 
tacts in communications, travel 
facilities, trade etc. The ag¬ 
reement was ratified by Pakis¬ 
tan on July 15, and by India on 
July 28. 

Q. 3. (a) Describe briefly 
vdiat you know about the follow¬ 
ing (about 60 words for each): 

(/) Chandra Gupta Maurya 
Oi) Pushyainitra Sunga. 

Ans. (i) Chandra G n p t a 
Maurya: (320-297 B.c.) was a 
warrior, once the Commandcr- 
m-Chicf of Magadha under its 
Nanda rulers. He was ambi¬ 
tious, tried to wrest the throne 
from the Nandas, was unsuccess¬ 
ful and had to flee. He met 
Alexander the Great in Punjab 
and studied his methods of war¬ 
fare. Later, he returned to 
Magadha and succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the throne. Thereafter 
he set out to conquer other 
lands and established an empire 
extending from Afghanistan to 
Bengal. 

(ii) Pushyainitra Sunga: 
(183-161 u.c ) was the man who 
brought the Maurya dynasty to 
an end. He murdered the King 
while the latter was reviewing 
an army parade. Thereafter he 
tried to consolidate his hold on 
whatever had been left of the 
Maurya empire which was at 
that time confined to western 
Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and Mathu¬ 
ra. His reign is known in his¬ 
tory for persecution of the Bud¬ 
dhists, and the formal return of 
Brahminism to a position of as¬ 
cendancy in northern India. 

3. (b) Write what you 
know about the following: 

(0 Interpol (ii) Hovercraft. 

Ans, (i) Interpol: is the 
popular name of the Interna¬ 
tional Criminal Police Organiza¬ 


tion. It has 90 affiliated coun¬ 
tries which have joined hands 
through it to fight against inter¬ 
national crime. Interpol has 
its headquarters in Paris. 

(/i) Hovercraft: is a vehicle 
which, instead of moving on 
wheels, propels itself on a cu¬ 
shion of air formed by valves 
on the underside of its body. 
It can move on both land and 
water, a few inches above ffie 
surface. 

Q. 4. (a) Give a brief bio¬ 
graphical sketch of any one of 
the following: 

(i) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
(ii) Jam Saheb Ranjit Singhji 
(I/I) Dr. K.M.Munshi. 

Ans. (t) Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy: Born m a Brahmin family 
of Burdwan in 1774, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was a great reli¬ 
gious and social reformer. He 
waged a life-long war against 
religious dogmatism and idola- 
tory. He was instrumental m 
getting the brutal custom of 
Su/i abolished. In 1828, he 
founded the Brafamo Samaj. He 
died on September 27, 1833 at 
Bristol, while on a visit to Eng¬ 
land. 

(/i) Jam Saheb Ranjit Singh¬ 
ji: (1872-1933) was an Indian 
pi nice who earned world-fame 
as a cricketer and was also 
known as an enlightened ruler. 
He had been born in Sarodar, 
Kathiawad and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He played for Sussex and rcr 
presented England against AusF 
tralia IS (imes. As a progres¬ 
sive ruler and statesman he 
represented the Indian States in 
the League of Nations Assembly 
in 1920, and at the Round Table 
Conference in 19.10. 

(ii/) Dr. K.M. Mun^i: was 
an eminent son of India. He 
started his career as an advocate 
and soon made his mark. He 
played an active role in the na¬ 
tional freedom movement apd 
held important public office for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 
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He was also a ^eat writer, edu¬ 
cationist, and expert on consti¬ 
tutional law. 


Q. 4. (b) Give the dates 
oD which the foUowiag days are 
observed, indicating also tiie sig¬ 
nificance attached to the choice 
of the dates; (r) Teachers’ Day 
(//) Children’s Day. 

Ans. O') Teachers' Day: is 
observed on September 5, 1973, 
which is also the birthday of Dr. 
Sarvepalli Radhaknshnan, for¬ 
merly President of India. Be¬ 
cause Dr. Radhaknshnan, is in¬ 
ternationally renowned as a 
great teacher, his birthday is ob¬ 
served as Teachers’ Day. 

(<0 Children's Day: is cele¬ 
brated on November 14 evei^ 
year. It coincides with the 
birthday of the late Pt. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru who was a great lovci 
of children. 

5. (a) Give the year, 
the place and the country where 
the 20th Olvntpic Games were 
held. 


Ans. The 20th Olympic 
Games were held in August and 
September 1972 in Munich in 
West Germany. 

5. (6) Name the coun¬ 
try which won the gold-medal for 
Hockey in the 20th Olympic 
Games. 


Ai^ West Germany. 

5. (c) What medal or 
medals did India win at the 20th 
Olympics ? 


Ans. India won a bronze 
Tbedal m Hockey at the 20th 
Olympics. 

5. (d) Give the name 
of one major sea-port in each of 
the following states: (i) Andhra 
Pradesh (ii) Gujarat (iii) Kerala 
(ir) Maharashtra. 

Ans. (0 Vishakhapatnam 
(ri) Kandla (in) Cochin (i v) Bom¬ 
bay. 


Q. 6. (a) Give the names 
of the parliaments of the followii^ 
countries: (i) Japan (//) Israel. 

Ans. (i) The Diet (if) The 
Knesset. 


Q. 6. ib) Name the place 
and the country where the World 
Chess ChsmpioiBhip was orga¬ 
nized in July-August of 1972. 
Who were the contestants and 
who won the championship ? 

Ans. The World Chess 
Championship organized in 
July-August 1972 was held in 
Reykjavik, the capital of Ice¬ 
land. Contenders for the title 
were Bobby Fischer of the 
USA and Boris Spassky of 
the Soviet Union. Bobby 
Fi.schcr won the championship. 

Q. 6. (c) What is the high¬ 
est civil award given by the Presi¬ 
dent of India ? To whom is it 
given ? Give the names of any 
two living awardees with the 
years of their receiving the award. 

Ans. The highe.st civil 
award given by the President of 
India is the Bharat Ratna. It is 
given for exceptional work in 
the advancement of art, litera¬ 
ture and science and in recogni¬ 
tion of public service of the 
highest order Two living awar¬ 
dees of Bharat Ratna are (i) Dr. 
S. Radhaknshnan, former Pre¬ 
sident of India who got it in 
1954, and (ii) Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, 
who was given the award in 
1972. 

Q. 7. (a) Write brief notes 
on the following:— 

(i) Paradeep (ii) Pong Dam 
(answer not to exceed 80 words 
for each). 

Ans. (0 Paradeep: is a 
port on the Orissa coast. Tt is 
situated in the Bay of Bengal, 
about 100 km, from Cuttack. 
It is primarily meant for the ex¬ 
port of minerals, specially iron 
ore. 

(ii) Pong Dam: The Pong 
Dam or the Beas Dam is mainly 
an irrigation scheme. The dam 
being built on the Beas river at 
Pong in Himachal Pradesh will 
have a storage capacity of 6 9 
lakh hectare metres. There will 
also be a hydel power plant with 
an installed capacity of 240 mw. 


When completed, the dam will 
provide perennial irrigation to 
about 17 lakh hectares of land 
in Rajasthan, Punjab and Har¬ 
yana., 

Q. 7. (b) Where are the 
following located and what are 
they associated with: (i) Dalai 
Street (ii) Pentagon (hi) Writers’ 
Building (ii) Chequers (v) Shanti 
Vana. 

Ans. (/) Dalai Street: in 
Bombay is associated with the 
stock-exchange market. 

(ii) Pentagon: in Washing¬ 
ton is the building which houses 
the U.S. Defence headquarters. 

(ill) Writers’ Building: in 
Calcutta IS the West Bengal 
Government Secretariat. 

(ii) Chequers: in the Chil- 
tern Hills near Princes Risbu- 
rough, Bucks, in England is the 
country-seat of the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of the United Kingdom. 

(i) Shanti Vana: on the 
bank of the Yamuna off Ring 
Road in Delhi is the place where 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru was cre¬ 
mated in 1964. 

Q. 8. (a) Name the States 
of Indian Union where the follow¬ 
ing arc located, and indicate also 
what they are famous for: (i) 
Lipa Valley (ii) Belur (Hi) Sar- 
nath (iv) Ajanta Caves (v) 
Bhakra. 

Ans. (i) Lipa Valley: near 
the cease-fire line in Jammu and 
Kashmir was in the news in May 
1972 when Pakistan forces over¬ 
ran two posts in the valley held 
by Indian soldiers. 

ill) Belur: in Mysore State 
IS famous for its elaborately 
sculptured Cheena Kesava tem¬ 
ple of the Hoysala period. 

(lif) Samath: near Vaia- 
nasi in U.P. is the place where 
the Buddha delivered his fir.>t 
sermon after he had become 
“the Enlightened One.” 

(iv) Ajanta Caves: 66 miles 
north of Aurangabad in Maha¬ 
rashtra State. These are rock- 
cut Buddhist caves, 29 in num- 
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ber. The^ represeat a record of 
aoiqaa paintings sculpture and 
architecture of the period from 
about 2ad century B.c. to about 
7th century a.d. 

(v) Bhakra: was once a 
small village in Puajab. Here 
the Bhakra Dam was built in 
the fifties. 

Q. 8. (b) Give the names 
of the anthors of the following 
books: 

(/) The Good Earth (i») 
Gone with the Wind (/«) Ka- 
danibari (iv) Nisheeth (v) Rape 
of Bangladesh. 

Ans. (0 Pearl S. Buck (ii) 
Margaret Mitchell (in) Bana 
Bhalt (<r) Uma Shankar Joshi 
(v) Anthony Mascrenhas. 

Q. 9. (a) Who are the fol¬ 
lowing and what are they famous 
for ? 

(0 Rev. Mother Teresa (ii) 
Mark Spitz (iii) Heinrich Boeli 
(iv) Stan Smith (v) Bishnu Dey. 

Ans. (i) Rev. Mother Tere¬ 
sa: The winner of the fifth 
Nehru Award for International 
Understanding (1969) and the 
Templeton Foundation Prize of 
Britain had been born in Yugo¬ 
slavia of Albanian parents. She 
came out to India 23 years ago 
to serve as a misisionary. Soon 
thereafter, deeply moved by the 
pd plight of the homeless and 
the destitute in Calcutta, she 
set up a home for such people. 
Tte small beginning she had the 
courage to make very soon 
flowered into the recognised 
order of the Sisters of Charity 
which has since extended its 
work, to other countries tdso. 

(»j Mark Spitz: is an Ame¬ 
rican swimmer. He carried off 
seven gold medals at the XX 
Olympics in Munich in 197?— 
the largest number ever to have 
been won by any athlete at tt\e 
Olympics. 

(iii) Hdnrich Bodl: Winner 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature, 
1972 is a West German novelist. 
He has been d^cribed as the 


best post-war writer in both Ger- 
manies. His best known works 
include 7'he Clown. Billiards at 
Nine Thirty, Doctor Murke's 
Collected Silences and Gmppen- 
bild der Dame. 

(iV) Stan Smith: He is a 
hefty American Army Corporal. 
In July 1972, he won the Wim¬ 
bledon singles title—the most 
prestigious prize in tennis. He 
defeated Hie Nastase of Ruma¬ 
nia. 

(v) Bishnu Dey: is a Ben¬ 
gali writer referred to as the first 
in the line of modern poets in 
the language. He has written 
about 40 books out of which 16 
are collections of poetry. He 
won the Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Award for 1971 for Smriti, Satta, 
Bbavishyat, a collection of poems 
which had been published in 
1963 .^ 

9. (b) Name the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(i) The place of the heaviest 
rainfall in India, (ii) The State 
which grows the largest amount 
of tea in India, (in) The State 
which produces the largest quan¬ 
tity of rubber in India, (/v) The 
State which produces the largest 
quantity of mica in India, (i) 
The State which produces the 
largest quantity of manganese 
in India. 


Ans. (/) Cherrapunji (As¬ 
sam) (ii) Assam (iii) Kerala (iv) 
Bihar (v) Madhya Pradesh. 

Q. 10. (a) Give reasons 
for t^ following :— 

\/^i) Why do woollen clothes 
keep the body warmer during 
winter than the cotton clothes ? 


Ans. Woollen clothes keep 
the body warmer during winter 
than cotton clothes because wool 
is a bad conductor of heat. It 
helps the body to retain its heat. 
But as compared to wool, cotton 
clothes can occasion more loss 
of beat Horn the body causing a 
distinct drop in the body tem¬ 
perature. 

(ii) When there Is a thunder¬ 


bolt, the lig^tnlt^ is seen first and 
the sound is heard later. 

Ans, When there i« a thun¬ 
derbolt, the lightning is seen 
first and the sound is heard later 
because whereas light travels at 
the speed of 186,326 miles per 
second, in the same interval of 
time sound covers only IKM 
feet. 

(I’li) When wood or coed is 
lighted smoke comes out. 

Ans."' When wood or coal 
is lighted, smoke comes out be¬ 
cause of the burning of vohitile 
matter which is a complex mix¬ 
ture of gases and tar-forming 
\apours. 

(iv) a hot liquid keeps hot 
and a cold liquid keeps cold in a 
thermos flask. 

Ans. .A thermos flask con¬ 
sists of a double-walled glass 
vessel, the two inside surfaces 
having been silvered like a mir¬ 
ror. The space between the 
two walls is evacuated of air 
and sealed. A vacuum is a 
perfect insulatoi as it will not 
transmit heat by condiu;tion or 
convection in the absence of any 
material substance. The outer 
surface of the inner vessel being 
polished is a bad radiator but 
whatever little radiation occurs, 
it is reflected back when it falls 
on the inner polished surface of 
the outer vessel. Hence, in a 
thermos, the combination of 
vacuum and polished surfaces 
renders the passage of heat to or 
from the interior of the flask 
very slow. Hence a hot h’qujd 
keeps hot and a cold liquid 
keeps cold for a long time. 

y^) In winter fiogs bury them¬ 
selves in damp places and become 
sluggish. 

Ans. In winter frojp bury 
themselves in damp places and 
become sluggish bemuse they 
go into a state of hibernation or 
winter ^sleep—a state of dor¬ 
mancy'in which bodily func¬ 
tions and activities are gr^ly. 
reduced. 

(vi) Why do animals need 
food for their living f 
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Am. In order to live and 
pemtuate the species, all ani¬ 
mals must be able to fulfil the 
basic physiccU requirements of 
nouristoent, recuperation and 
reproduction. In other words, 
they must get food and shelter. 
Flood is necessary for nourish¬ 
ment. 

Q. 10. ib) Write brief 


notes on the following: 

(/) Dynamite (ii) Cellulose 
(Aitswer not to exceed 25 words 
for etuK). 

Ans. (i) Dynamite: is a 
high explosive consisting of 
nitroglycerine absorbed in some 
inert material so that its sensiti¬ 
vity to shock may be reduced. 


It was invented by Atfipd Nobel, 
a Swedish manufactuier.. 

Ui) Ceilolose: It is a com¬ 
plex carbohydrate material 
found in plants, in which it 
forms the harder parts, e.g. the 
cell walls, the fibres etc. Among 
its various forms are cotton, 
wood etc. 


Solution of General Knowledge Question Paper set in 
Income-Tax Inspectors’ Examination held In 19V3 


Name the following : 
t^i) Reptile that changes its 
colour (li) Bird that never builds 
a nest (i/i) Land of the Rising 
Sun (iv) Land of the Midnight 
Sun ('■) City of Skyscrapers. 

Ans. (i) Chameleon (;/) 
Cuckoo (ill) Japan (/»') Norway 
(v) New York. 

Q. Explain very briefly, 
what is : 

(/) Cork (/7) Iceberg (lii) 
Light Year (iv) Astronaut (v) 
Cosmonaut. 

Ans. (i) Cork: is made of 
the outer layers of the cork-oak 
which occurs in South Europe 
and North Africa. The layers 
arc ground up and then formed 
into sheets with a binder. It is 
used for heat insulation etc. 

(li) Iceberg: a mass of ice 
broken off or ‘calved’ from the 
end of a Racier or from an ice 
barrier, floating on the sea. 

(Hi) Light Year: is an as¬ 
tronomical measure of distance, 
the distance travelled by light 
in one year. 

Astronauts: is the term 
used for American men and wo¬ 
men ^o go up in space. 

Comdonants: The Rus¬ 
sians describe their nationals go- 
ing up in space as cosmonauts. 

Which principal iodus- 
try is associated with : 

* (i) Bhilai (/i) Chittaranjan 
(Hi) Nepanagar (iv) Titagarh (v) 
Digboi. 
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Ans. (/) Steel (n) Locomo¬ 
tives (ill) Newsprint (iv) Paper 
(0 Oil. 

Q. Give the dates of the 
following : 

(i) Ail Fools’ Day (ii) Mar¬ 
tyrs’ Day (in) Republic Day (ii) 
Gandhi Jay anti (r) Christmas 
Day. 

Ans. 0) 1st April (ii) 30th 
January (iit) 26th January (iv) 
2ntl October (v) 25th December. 

Q. Explain, in less than 10 
words, what the following mean ; 

(i) Ikeb ina (ii) Interpol (in) 
Dry Ice (i’) Communications 
Satellite (v) Privy Purses. 

Ans. (0 Ikcbana: is the 
Japanese art of flower arrange¬ 
ment. 

(li) Interpol: is brief for In¬ 
ternational Criminal Police Or¬ 
ganization which helps trace 
criminals operating across in¬ 
ternational borders. 

(Hi) Dry Ice: is solid car¬ 
bon dioxide used as a refrige¬ 
rant. 

(iv) Communications Satel¬ 
lite: It is a space satellite which 
facilitates telephone calls and 
television transmissions across 
the oceans. 

(v) Privy Purses: were the 
amounts of money paid annual¬ 
ly to ex-rulers of Indian states. 

Q. Distinguish between: 

(i) Hard currency. Hard cash 
(/i) Ordinance, Oi^nance (lii) 


Malaria, Fiiaria (iv) Trachoma, 
Glaucoma (v) Devaluation, De¬ 
flation. 

Ans. (i) Hard currency: 
means foreign exchange which 
is hard or ditHcult to secure. In 
the case of India, the term refers 
to currencies of countries with 
which she has an adverse balance 
of trade. 

Hard Cash: means coins 
and currency. 

(ii) Ordinance: means an 
order issued by authority with¬ 
out the approval of a legislative 
body. 

Ordnance: means pieces of 
artillery. 

(ill) Malaria: a fever caus¬ 
ed by the mosquito. 

Fiiaria: IS a nematode in¬ 
troduced into the blood by the 
mosquito, causing lilariasis. ^ 

(iv) Trachoma: is a disease 
of the eyes in which hard pus¬ 
tules form on the inner surface 
of the eyelids. 

Glaucoma: another eye- 
disease in which tension in the 
eyeball increases and vision de¬ 
teriorates. 

(v) Devaluation: means re¬ 
duction of the par value of a 
currency in relation to other cur- 
renbies. 

Deflation: means control¬ 
ling money supply in an over¬ 
heated economy. 

Name the persons popu¬ 
larly known as ; 
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(0 Gunidev (ii) C.R. (Hi) 
Lokr^nya (iV) The Fuehrer (v) 
Lady of the Lamp. 

Ans. (0 Rabindranath 
Tagore {ii) Chakravarti Rajago- 
palachari {iii) Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak («!’) Adolf Hitler (v) Flo¬ 
rence Mghtin^e. 

NjQfT (0 Name a metal that is 
not solid. 

Ans. Mercury. 

{ii) Why does wood crackle 
as it burns ? 


Ans. Wood burns with a 
crackling sound because the 
heat expands a complex mix¬ 
ture of gases and tar-forming 
vapours trapped near the sur¬ 
face. These gases and vapours 
expand and escape with a crackl¬ 
ing sound. 

(iii) How many years come 
between one B.C. and one A.D.? 


Ans. A.D. 1 immediately 
follows B.C. 1 as there is no 
year 0 (zero). 

,r^In total darkness, would 
a raiM, a cat, or an owl be able 
to see most clearly ? 

Ans. The owl can see most 
clearly in total darkness because 
it has large eyes with orbs direct¬ 
ed forward, giving it binocular 
sight and excellent night vision. 

(v) Why are drops of a liquid 
spherical ? 

, Ans. Water behaves as if a 
fine skin covered its surface, and 
surface-tension makes small 
drops of water (as in rain and 
dew) assume a spherical shape. 

^ Name the capltab of : 

(i) Afghanistan (ii) Austra¬ 
lia (iii) Austria (iv) Belgium (v) 
Burma (vi) Canada (vii) Sri 
Lanka (viii) Kenya (ix) Malaysia 
(x) Pakistan (xi) Singapore (xii) 
Turkey (xiii) U.S.A. (xii’)U.A.R. 
(xv) U.K. 

Ans. (/) Kabul (ii) Canber¬ 
ra (iii) Vienna (iv) Brussels (v) 
Rangoon (vi) Ottawa (vii) Co- 
{lom^ (iiii) Nairobi (ix) Kuala 
Lumpur (x) Islamabad (xi) 
Singapore (xiO Ankara (xiii) 
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Washington (xiv) Cairo (xv) 
London. 

Q.^^ame the ftdlowing ; 

\(^ The President of India (ii) 
The Chief Justice of India’s Sup¬ 
reme Court (iii) The Speaker of 
Lok Sabha (iv) The Chairman 
of Rajya Sabha (v) India’s Field 
Marshal. 

Ans. (i) V.V. Giri (ii) Jus¬ 
tice A.N. Ray (iii) G.S. Dhillon 
(iv) G.S. PaUiak (v) S.H.F.J. 
Maneksbaw. 

What do the foUowii^ 
abbreviations stand for : 

(i) I.L.O. (ii) N.A.S.A. (/ii) 
M.V.C. (iv) P.O.W. (v) P.T.I. 

Ans. (i) International La¬ 
bour Organization (li) National 
Aeronautics & Space Agency 
(iii) Maha Vir Chakra (iv) Pri¬ 
soners of War (v) Press Trust of 
India. 

Q. Give the name of any 
book written by : 

(i) V.S. Naipaul (ii) Nirad C. 


Qiaudhiy (iii) J.K. Galbridth 
(iv) Jawahar Lai Ntdiru (v) Pearl 
S. Buck. 

Ans, (i) Area of Darkness 
(ii) Continent of Circe (iii) Afflu¬ 
ent Society (iv) Discovery of 
India (v) l^is Proud Heart. 

Q. (i) What are **cultared 
pearb” ? Are these pearls made 
by an oyster, or we these made 
by a machine ? 

Ans. Cultured Pearls: Cul¬ 
tured pearls are produced by 
introducing very small mother- 
of-pearl beads into the mol- 
lusk’s tissue. These are rnade 
by oysters and not by machines. 

Why does ice float in 
wamr but sink in alcohol ? 

Ans. Ice has less specific 
gravity than that of water but 
mopi than that of alcohol. 
\A<iii) What is green manure? 

Ans. Green Manure: is a 
natural fertilizer obtained from 
old grass, residues of uprooted 
crops, leaf mould etc. 


Imperatives of Social Justice 


“Policies specifically de¬ 
signed to reduce the depriva¬ 
tion among the poorest 40 
per cent in the developing 
countries are prescriptions not 
only of principle but of pru¬ 
dence. Social justice is not 
merely a moral imperative, it 
is a political imperative as well. 

The problems of poverty 
are root^ deeply in the insti¬ 
tutional frameworks, particu¬ 
larly in the distribution of eco¬ 
nomic and political power 
within the system. Outside 
agencies can assist but not 
solve such problems. 11 is the 
governments that have the res¬ 
ponsibility of essential domes¬ 
tic reform and there is no way 
they can escape it. To post¬ 
pone reforms on the grounds 
of political expediency is to 
invite pplilical extremism and 
to renwn indifferent to social 
frustration is to foster its 
growth. 

Job creation must become 


a direct objective in itself. 
Unless policies and program¬ 
mes are devised to absorb sur¬ 
plus labour into productive 
jobs, little can be done to im¬ 
prove the lot of the poor. 

Institutional reforms to re¬ 
distribute economic power are 
critically required in many 
developing countries. Conti¬ 
nuation of the existing land 
tenure patterns, tax laws and 
banking regulations will simply 
assure that the present dis¬ 
tribution of assets and income 
will be perpetuated. 

Policies should also be un¬ 
dertaken to eliminate distor¬ 
tions in the prkes of land, 
labour and capital, as these 
constitute self-defeating ap¬ 
proaches to development, fluch 
policies lead a nation inevitab¬ 
ly towards economic imbalan¬ 
ces and social instability.” 

—ROBERT McNAMARA 
President of the World Bank 
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The Anatomy of Success 


CUCCESS or failure in anyun- 
^ dertaking can be traced more 
to mental attitudes than to men¬ 
tal capacities. No condition 
or set of circumstances is in it¬ 
self a calamity to be feared. It 
is our reaction to it that turns 
it for us into a Waterloo or a 
field of triumph. 

Fortunately mental atti¬ 
tudes can be changed. By adopt¬ 
ing a correct and flexible atti¬ 
tude towards success and fai¬ 
lure, one can succeed in achiev¬ 
ing one's goal. 

You are not made for failure 

First of all we must always 
remember that success like vic¬ 
tory is a thing of the human will. 
We are not made for defeat. The 
great psychologist Alfred Adler 
says pertinently, “Life moves 
over toward overcoming, to¬ 
ward perfection, towards supe¬ 
riority, towards success. You 
cannot tram or condition a liv¬ 
ing being for defeat.” 

Adler’s own life was a tale 
of triumphs over apparent fai¬ 
lure. He rose to be the founder 
of the school of individual psy¬ 
chology. He was a small, deli- 
oete, rickety child. At school 
he was a very dim student. His 
teacher advised his father to take 
him out of school and appren¬ 
tice him to a shoe-maker be¬ 
cause he was not fit enough for 
anything else 1 But as his bio¬ 
grapher Orgier tells us, “Cour¬ 
age was his watchword and 
difficulties were to be faced as 
spurs to increasing effort to 
reach the goal”. 

.Ingredients of Failure 

Failure has four ingre¬ 
dients: unwillingness to accept 


help; belief that force is a sub¬ 
stitute for gentleness; tendency 
to escape from reality and 
finally, self-pity. There is noth¬ 
ing wrong in seeking help from 
competent persons in the reali¬ 
zation of your goal. Face the 
realities of your situation square¬ 
ly and courageously. Above 
all, do not indulge in self-pity 
and self-depreciation. They 
bring disappointment and frus¬ 
tration and arc unworthy of 
man. 

Analyse Your Mistakes 

“Failure”, said Henry Ford, 
“is only the opportunity to begin 
again more intelligently”. “More 
intelligently” are the operative 
words. Analyse the causes of 
your failure objectively and re¬ 
schedule your programme for 
another attempt by eliminating 
these causes. Don’t repeat 
your mistakes. Lord North- 
cliffe, the great British journa¬ 
list used to say, “Any man may 
make a mistake once; to make 
it a second time proves him a 
fool”. The time to correct a 
mistake is before it is made. 
The causes of mistakes are (i) 
I did not know; (//) I didn't 
think; and (in) I didn't care. 

Strengthen Your Will 

As Solzhenitsyn in his fa¬ 
mous novel, “The First Circle” 
ur^s, “Failure must be seen 
the need for further effort and 
toughening of the will”. You 
fail^ in your effort because 
your power of will to succeed 
was not sufficiently strong. You 
had perhaps a wishbone but no 
backbone. Re-charge the bat¬ 
teries of your will and steel it 
against any breakdow i. Make 
it failure-proof. Suc.x;ss comes 


to us only through our will to 
succeed. It is never an acci¬ 
dent. It does not fall into our 
lap as a gift of fate. 

Try a little ardour 

If at first you don’t succeed 
try a little ardour. The well- 
known English novelist J.B. 
Priestley w'as once asked why 
it was that several gifted writers 
who were young with him had 
not matured in their art as he 
had. His reply was this, “Gen¬ 
tlemen, the difference between 
us was not in ability, but in 
the fact that they merely toyed 
with the fascinating idea of 
writing. I cared like the blazes. 
It is this caring like the blazes 
that counts”. Success comes to 
those who know what they want 
and are willing to go through 
hell to get it. 

Overcoming anxiety 

According to Dr. Eric J. 
Trimmer, “In all probability 
good students fail examinations 
more because of anxiety than 
any other single cause”. The 
opposite of anxiety is confi¬ 
dence. With confidence in your¬ 
self you can overcome anxiety. 
He succeeds^who believes he 
can. It IS said that there are 
three kinds of people in the 
world, the wills, the wont’s and 
the can’ts. The first accom¬ 
plish everything, the second op¬ 
pose everything; and the third 
fail in everything. 

In Goethe’s “Faust” Mephis- 
topheles says, “So soon as you 
feel confidence in yourself, you 
know the art of life”. This is 
also the art of success m life ; and 
the best weapon againsr failure. 
Dmtn Inge’s lines on M. Coue 
(Contd. on page 128) 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Indian Economic Service/Indian 
Statistical Service (Released 

Emergency Commissioned/ 

Short l^rvice Commis¬ 
sioned Officers) Exa¬ 
mination, 1^4. 

(I 8//1 January, 1974) 

Who Are Eligible: Releas¬ 
ed Emergency Commissioned/ 
Short Service Commissioned 
Officers who were commissioned 
in the Armed foiccs on or after 
1st November, 1962 but before 
10th January 1968 or who had 
j oi n e d any pre-Commission 
training before the latter date 
but were commissioned on or 
after that date. 

Age Limits: Below 26 years 
on 1st January of the year of 
joining pre-Commission train¬ 
ing or getting Commission 
(where there was only post- 
Commission training). 

Qualifications: Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Service: Degree with 
Economics or Statistics as a 
subject. Indian Statistical Ser¬ 
vice: Degree with Statistics 
or Mathematics or Economics 
as a subject or certain other 
qualifications prescribed m the 
Rules. 

JF)iIl Particulars and Applica¬ 
tion Forms: Obtainable from 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, New 
Delhi 110011 by remitting Re. 
1 /- by m.o. or on cash payment 
at the counter in ttm Commis¬ 
sion’s Office. Also obtainable 
free from (i) Command H.Q. 
(I'O Corps H.Q. (in) Division 
H.Q. (iv) Area H.Q. or (v) Sub- 
Area H.Q. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach U.P.S.C. 
by 24th September, 1973 ( 8 th 
October for candidates residing 
abroad and in tiic Andaman 
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and Nicobar, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi islands). 

INDUN NAVY SPEOAL 
ENTRY CADETS 

(Course commencing January 
1974— Cadets to be selected 
out of those who appeared 

in NBA examination up- 
to May 1971) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must not have been born earlier 
than 2nd January, 1954 nor later 
than 1st January 1957. Limits 
not relaxable. 

Qualifications: Candidate 

must have passed one of the fol¬ 
lowing examinations: (A) Inter¬ 
mediate or an equivalent exa¬ 
mination of a recognised Uni- 
versity/Ooard securing mini¬ 
mum pass marks in Mathema¬ 
tics, Physics and Chemistry or 
First year examination under 
the three-year degree course se¬ 
curing minimum pass marks in 
Mathematics, Physics and Che¬ 
mistry or Pre-Engineering or 
equivalent e.\aminalion of a re¬ 
cognised University/Institution 
or First year exanunation under 
the five-year engineering degree 
course of a recognised Univer¬ 
sity/Institution or (fi) interme¬ 
diate or an equivalent examina¬ 
tion of a recognised University/ 
Board or first year examination 
under the three-year degree 
course of a recognised 
University, provided that be¬ 
fore joining the above 
course he had passed the Higher 
Secondary Examination of a 
recognised fioard/Indian School 
Certificate Examination/Pre- 
University Examination of a 
recognised University, securing 
minimum pa^ marks in Mathe¬ 
matics, Physics and Chemistry. 

Ntrte : Candidates will be 
required to undergo a fresh mecH- 
cal examination before being ad¬ 


mitted to the Naval Academy. 

How to Apply: Candidates 
who desire to be considered for 
the above selection should apply 
to the Secretary, Union Public 
Service Commission, Dholpur 
House, New Delhi-110011 im¬ 
mediately submitting the follow- 
lowing particulars : (i) Name 
and the postal address; (ii) 
Month and year of the National 
Defence Academy Examina¬ 
tion at which he qualified for 
admission to the National De¬ 
fence Academy; (iil) Roll Num¬ 
ber in respect of (ii) above; (iv) 
Particulars of all examinations 
passed, commencing with Matti- 
culation or equivalent examina¬ 
tion giving the subjects taken, 
year of passing and name of the 
University / Board / Institution; 
(i') Certificate(s) in original (with 
copy/copics thereof), showing the 
examinations and the subject in 
which the examinations have 
been passed and (li) Two pass¬ 
port size (5 cm. 7 cm. approx.) 
copies of recent photograph, 
one of which should be pasted 
on the first page of the applica¬ 
tion form and the other firmly 
attached with the application 
form. Each copy of the photo¬ 
graph should be signed in ink 
on the front by the candidate. 

Candidates already in Co\r 
ernment service (including those 
employed in Army, Navy or Air 
Force) must submit applications 
through the Heads of their De¬ 
partments/Offices concerned or 
through their Commanding Offi¬ 
cers, as the case may be. Ap¬ 
plications from all other candi¬ 
dates whether in private em¬ 
ployment or in Government- 
owned industrial qpdertakings, 
etc. will be entertained direct. 

Last Date: Applications 
(on plain paper) accompanied 
(Contd. on page 128) 
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Social. Behaviour Test-VIfl 

Be civil to all; sociable to many; 
familiar with few; friend to one; 
enemy to none : 

—Benjamin Franklin 


I. You have invited a friend 
and his wife to dinner at your 
place on the 27th. But mistak¬ 
ing the date, both of them sud¬ 
denly arrive on the 26th even¬ 
ing. Will you : 

A. Feel awkward, and start 
hasty preparations for a 
formal dinner ? 

B. Laugh at the mistake 
and invite them to share 
potiuck ? 

C. Look upon the visit as 
a thoughtless, irritating 
intrusion and feel an¬ 
noyed ? 

n. You have a poor re¬ 
lation. Somehow yoii come to 
learn that he is facing great 
difficulty for lack of money. 
You decide to help him and send 
him a money order. But after 
a few days the m. o. is received 
back. That is followed by a 
letter thanking you for the kind 
thought but declining the help. 
Will You : 

A. Feci hurt ? 

B. Appreciate the person’s 
sense of self-respect ? 

C. Just dismiss the affair 
out of your mind ? 

in. You have arrived late 
for a cinema-show, and experi¬ 
ence some difficulty in finding the 
seat allotted to you. As you 
settle down you ^d that there 
is a pretty young girl sitting next 
to you. Just as the show is about 
to be over, she catches hold of 
your hand and demands fifty 
rupees saying that if you do not 
pay, she will shout that you have 
ipisbehaved with her. Will you: 

A. Pay up quietly ? 

B. Seek the help of others 
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sitting nearby ? 

C. Ask her to go to hell 
and do what she likes? 

IV. You are a teetotaller. 
You have been invited to a party. 
When you go there, you find 
tliat drinks are being served. 
The host offers you a drink. 
Will you : 

A. Accept it for company’s 
sake ? 

0. Say you do not drink? 

C. Mumble something 
about doctor’s orders 
etc, ? 

V. You are present at a 
social gathering. One of the 
guests is relating an interesting 
experience. This reminds you 
of a similar experience you have 
had and you feel strongly temp¬ 
ted to relate it. Will you : 

A Relate it as soon as you 
can have the attention 
of those present ? 

B. Resist the temptation 
and keep silent ? 

VI. You have come to the 
Railway Station to receive some¬ 
body. When the tram comes 
to a stop, from the compart¬ 
ment before which you are 
standing you see emerging a 
girl with whom you were once 
madly in love. She is accom¬ 
panied by her husband. Will 
you : 

A. Greet her as an old 
acquaintance ? 

0. Pretend not to recognise 
her ? 

C. Just look away ? 

Vn. You are an experienc¬ 
ed, efficient, responsible, no non¬ 
sense type of worittr. But in 


the organisation in which you 
are working, a half-baked syco¬ 
phant and empire-builder who 
dances attendance on the boss 
gains ascendancy and seeks to 
teach you how to do your job. 
Will you : 

A. Feel annoyed at the 
latter’s prcsumi>tuous- 
ness and precipitate a 
confrontation ? 

0. Feel amused by h i s 
“theories” and go on 
with your job unmind¬ 
ful ? 

C. Wait for an opportunity 
to show him his place ? 

Vm. You arc Manager of 
a factory. Among the workers 
under your charge, there is a 
trade union leader who persis¬ 
tently violates discipline. If you 
take action against him, you may 
invite labour trouble. Will you: 

A. Turn a blind eye to¬ 
wards him ? 

0. Try to make him realise 
his responsibility as a 
leader of the workers ? 

C. Impose the prescribed 
penalty and face the 
consequences ? 

IX. You and some of your 
friends are on a trekking expedi¬ 
tion in the hills. A passer-by 
tells you about a hot-water 
spring. He also tells you that 
though it is quite near, but in 
Older to reach it you have to go 
by a circuitous path as the short 
cut is not negotiable and even 
dangerous. Even so, you wan 
to try the short cut but your 
friends are not in favour. Will 
you : 

{Contd. on page 127) 
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Hie Elitist Bug 
Sir, 

I read the interview entitled 
**The Elitist Bug” in the June 
1973 issue of the Competition 
Master with great interest. Kind¬ 
ly allow me to compliment you 
on the inter^ting manner in 
which you tiy to put across your 
progressive ideas. 

Elitism in a democratic 
country, or for that matter, even 
in a socialist country tends to 
corrupt the administration. The 
ruling elite rules for its own sake. 
After eight years as President 
of the U.S.A.. Eisenhower warn¬ 
ed Uie people of America against 
elitist groups. 

A large majority of the civil 
servants in India are educated 
in English public schools which 
breed class-consciousness. That 
is why civil servants as a class, 
barring a few exceptions, are 
alienated from the common 
people. And yet it is they who 
act as the ^es, ears and hands 
of our popular governments. 
Ministers lay down the policy 
but they seldom have the time, 
tile knowledge or the skill to 
implement Aat policy. Th^ 
have to leave its implementa¬ 
tion to civil servants. The re¬ 
sult is that most of the benefits 
likely to accrue to the common 
people from progressive mea¬ 
sures are cornered by the elite 
before they can ever teach the 
poor for v^om the^ are m«int 
In the process the rich become 
richer and the poor sink deeper 
into the mire of poverty, and 
our progress towards the goal 
of an egalitarian society is 


thwarted. 

SWAPAN Kumar Sinha 
New Barrackpore 

Student Unrest 
Sir. 

I read Mr. A.K. Shrivasta- 
va’s letter in the July 1973 issue 
of the Competition Master. 1 
would like to say that as a mat¬ 
ter of fact it is the students of 
to-day who are largely to blame 
for increasing student unrest. 
It is true that the education sys¬ 
tem we have to-day is not exact¬ 
ly suited to our needs. But 
what do we find happening in 
the colleges? There is a section 
of students who never attend 
classes but manage to get mark¬ 
ed present ‘by proxy*. Such 
students spend the day either in 
the canteen, or indulging in 
goondaism and eve-teasing on 
the road. As the session be¬ 
gins, they appear to be quite 
busy with preparations for elec¬ 
tions, which they manage to win 
more often by questionable 
means. As the examinations 
draw near, they raise a hue and 
cry for the examinations to be 
postponed. Once the examina¬ 
tions begin, they resort to mass¬ 
copying. 

Though there are politicians 
who tadee a hand in promoting 
indiscipline in the colleges, yet 
somehow I feel that primarily 
it is the students themselves who 
are to blame. 

XJnless the authorities are 
strict and take steps to deal 
effectively with the malcontents 
among students, it is not possi¬ 
ble to create in our educational 


institutions an atmosphere con¬ 
ducive to serious work by those 
who wish to prosecute tbrir 
studies in right earnest. 

Calcutta Tapasya Thakur 


First Indian Explorer in 
Antarctica 

Sir, 

According to information 
made available to the Lok 
Sabha by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on April 25, 1973, Mr. 
Parmjit Singh Sehra, a young 
research scientist working in 
the Physical Research Lava¬ 
tory, Ahmedabad is the first 
Indian scientist to have visited 
Antarctica He accompanied 
the 17th Soviet Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition (1971-73) and wintered 
over the South Var Ice Cap, 
He has been awarded the 
‘‘Soviet Antarctic Service 
Medal”. He returned to India 
in February 1973 and is at pre¬ 
sent engaged in reserach in up¬ 
per atmosphere physics. 

Trivandrum Interested 


Pin Code Number 
Sir. 

May X invite your attention 
to the new address of the Com- 
petition Master. Like many 
others you also write the PIN 
digits in a continuous line. As 
far as I know, the first three 
digits should be septarated from 
the last three by an intermediate 
gap. Instead of 16 00 0 2, it 
^ould be 160 (X)2. 

Calcutta SuBRATA Sarker 


m 
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CoupeiisatloB'for Accident 
Victima 

Sir, 

There is great disparity bet¬ 
ween the compensation fixed by 
the Government of India in the 
case of those killed in air-crashes 
and those killed in train acci¬ 
dents. If a person is killed in a 
train accident, his family is paid 
a mere Rs. 300 whereas in the 
case of a person dying in an air- 
craiih, the compensation is Rs. 
100,000. This sort of di»:rimi- 
nation is patently inequitable in 
a socialistic society. 

Compensation paid in the 
case of accident victims should 
bear some relationship to the 
taxes which a person so killed 
had been paying to the Govern¬ 
ment or the local bodies. Thci c 
should benodiscrinunation basc- 
ed on the mode of travel. 

Bluwani GP. Bmaiia 


CliairniHii of Indian Red 
Cross Society 

Sir, 

In the July 1973 issue of the 
Competition Xfaster you have 
left imansweicd the query as to 
who is the Chairman of the 
Indian Red Cross Society. It 
is Smt. Indira Gandhi. It is a 
tradition that the executive head 
of a country is the Chaii man of 
the unit in that State. 

Ram Dayal Modi 
Cliittorgarh (Rajasthan) 


Blood Groups 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Dipanker Sen- 
Gupta of Calcutta for correcting 
the mistake about classification 
of blood-groups in the June 1973 
issue of the Competition Master. 

He has said “.but these 

—referring to blood groups like 

M, N, MN, Rh-f. Rh- 

dre of little significance in blood 
transfusion.” This state¬ 

ment is incorrect. I agree that 
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M and N blood groups are of 
little dim'cal significance be¬ 
cause M and N are weak anti¬ 
gens in man and anti-M and 
anti-N (antibodies) are rarely 
found in human sera. 

But Rh-H and Rh— (due to 
presence or absence of D anti¬ 
gen respectively) claimed many 
victims in pre-war times in blood 
incompatibility reactions after 
blood transfusion^. Karl Land- 
steincr and Wiener discovered 
Rh t and Rh— trait in 1940. 
Blood transfusion to Rh— peo¬ 
ple is complicated and therefore 
cross-matching is done before 
blood transfusion. Rh-h foe¬ 
tus carried by an Rh - mother, 
foetus having inherited Rh |- 
antigen from the father stands a 
chance of catching hemolytic dis¬ 
ease of the new-born (Engtliio- 
hlastosis foetalis) as soon as it is 
born. This is rather severe in 
subsequent pregnancies rather 
than in the first pregnancy. The 
Caucasoid race (e.g. Indians) 
having 85 per cent Rh 1 and 15 
per cent Rh— is more exposed 
to the effects of Rh incompati¬ 
bility than Hskimoes, Negroes, 
American Indians, Orientals 
etc. where nearly the whole 
population is Rh 

K.L. A.SMOK Kumar 
Bangahrc-A 


‘^Litres and Kilos" 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to clarify 
the answers you have given to 
the third and sixth parts of the 
10th question in the General 
Knowledge Test in the April 
1973 issue of the Competition 
Master. 

A litre (in the C.G.S. Sys¬ 
tem) measures the volumes of 
liquids and gases, and in some 
cases of solids too. 

Similarly a kilogramme (in 
the C.G.S. system) measures the 
mass of any matter (in all states). 

It is not enough to say that 
litre measures liquids and kilo¬ 


gramme measures solids. 

4fmer Rohini Kumar GupTa 

Courts Don’t Stand in The 
Way 
Sir, 

We have adopted *a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society* as our 
goal. In order to make the 
achievement of that goal possi¬ 
ble, some radical amendments 
have been made in the Constitu¬ 
tion. But in our society there is 
a certain class of people who are 
hellbent on resisting all change 
likely to lead us towards an 
egalitarian social order. In die 
Golak Nath case, the Supreme 
Court pronounced that the Par¬ 
liament had no right to inter¬ 
fere with the fundamental rights 
as enshrined in the Constitution. 
When the Government nationa¬ 
lised the major banks, the mea¬ 
sure was successfully cballmiged 
in the Court. Likewise when the 
privy purses were abolished, the 
decision was again reversed by 
the Court. 1 do not mean to 
suggest that the Supreme Court 
acted as a citadel of reaction. It 
had to go with the Constitution 
as it stood at the time those 
cases were referred to it. The 
Government has managed to 
amend the Constitution in the 
manner it wanted. Now the 
Courts cannot stand in its way 
if It is serious about implement¬ 
ing its socialistic policies. If the 
Government cannot ameliorate 
the lot of the poor even now, it 
will have itself to blame. 

Langhu Arun KuMAR Awasthi 


Conspiracy of Thugs 
Sir, 

I have gone through the 
editorial note in the July 1973 
issue of the Competition Master, 
viz., the Conspiracy of Thugs 
with great interest. You have 
drawn a very clear picture of the 
situation prevailing in India at 
present. We may not be able 
to foresee whether and when it 
will be possible to establish a 
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On the Cross-Roads 


Good Wishes 


real classless sodety in India. 
But it is a fact that in India, 
the gap between the rich and 
the poor has been steadily 
widening over the last 25 years. 
And for this, we have to thank 
our politicians. Their insince¬ 
rity has brought the nation to 
the edge of a precipice. Have 
they been successful in bring¬ 
ing down the prices ? Have they 
been able to ensure stable gov¬ 
ernments in States? Have land 
reforms been implemented? Has 
the Government been able to 
achieve the target in the procure¬ 
ment of wheat? Has it been 
successful in making even a 
dent in the problem of un¬ 
employment? 

The atmosphere of political 
chicanery prevailing in the coun¬ 
try is disgusting in the extreme. 

Mandlana Mahavir S. Yadav 

n 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to congra¬ 
tulate you on your editorial 
note, “The Conspiracy of 
Thugs”. Of late, the constant¬ 
ly rising prices have become a 
death-trap for the common peo¬ 
ple. ' Every day the Govern¬ 
ment holds out new promises 
but what the people look for 
is not fresh promises but tan^- 
ble results. If the Government 
is keen on removing the scarcity 
of essential goods, it has to 
organize an e^ent distribution 
system. Those who have join¬ 
ed the conspiracy against the 
people are successful only be¬ 
cause the Government has failed 
to act with determination. It 
must come down heavily on 
these thugs, and it can be sure 
of the whole-hearted and un¬ 
stinted support of the common 
people in anything that it does 
to foil the evil designs of these. 
enemies of the people. 

Ramkumar Mukherjeb 
Calcutta-\A 


Sir, 

You deserve our thanks and 
appreciation for your excellent 
editorial note captioned “ On the 
Crossroads” in the June 1973 
issue of the Competition Master. 
At this juncture, we are un¬ 
doubtedly standing on the cross¬ 
roads where we have to decide 
which way to go in order to 
reach our goal. 

We have to ponder seriously 
oyer the increasing economic 
disparity which is in evidence 
everywhere. We have to try to 
go into the circumstances which 
created it and the conditions 
which help the trend being per¬ 
petuated. We must find a way 
of arousing the conscience of 
those who have joined the ranks 
of the exploiters of the people. 
If we cannot persuade them to 
give up their bad ways, I see 
little hope of a change for the 
better being brought about with¬ 
out bloodshed. 

K.K. Biiattacharya 

RanchiA 

n 

Sir, 

Your editorial note “On The 
Crossroads” in the June issue 
of the Competition Master 
throws much Ught on tbe pre- 
s e n t socio-economic poblems 
facing the country. 

The slogan raised by the 
Congress party on the eve of 
elections held in 1971, viz., 
Gharibi Hatao has proved a 
hoax. Since then prices have 
been going higher and higher 
and persons in the low income 
group have been finding it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to make ends 
meet. Prices in June 1973 were 
20% higher than th^r had been 
in May 1972. After the na¬ 
tionalisation of the wheat trade, 
prices of all necessaries have 
soared very high. 


Sir, 

1 love going through your 
esteemed magazine The Competi¬ 
tion Master. The July 1973 
issue of the magazine is just in 
hand. While going through the 
Editorial Note ‘Conspiracy of 
Thugs’ I felt that you have ana¬ 
lyzed the root causes of roaring 
prices in a beautiful way. 

With this issue, the C.M. 
completes fourteen years of in¬ 
valuable service to its readers. 
Kindly allow me to congratu¬ 
late you for the service you are 
rendering to those appearing in 
the competitive examinations 
and also to those who want to 
keep themselves well-informed. 

With best wishes for increas¬ 
ing popularity of the Competi¬ 
tion Master. 

Balrampur Manoj Kumar 


Social Behaviour Test 
Sir, 

In the June 1973 issue of the 
Competition Master there was a 
question in the Social Behaviour 
Test that—while choosing a 
job in what order would you 
place 

A. Money 

B. Status 

C. Job satisfaction. 

I read its answer in ‘July 73 
issue. It was ‘CAB’. I am 
not satisfied by this answer. 
In my opinion the answer should 
be ‘BCA’, because status comes 
first. That is why recently it 
was in the news that doctors had 
been demanding status equal to 
I.A.S. Officers. The second is 
job satisfaction. Money comes 
last. Money can be earned' by 
any means. A street hawker 
earns a good amount of money, 
but has he got a dignified status? 

SURENDRA ChOWDHRY. 
New Delhi 
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A.K. Mebrt, Patna 

Q. What is meant by pres¬ 
sure groups and lobbies. Des¬ 
cribe briefly their techniques and 
role in democratic political sys¬ 
tems. 

Ans. Lobby or Pressure 
Group: is a group of indivi¬ 
duals representing private in¬ 
terests. It IS the business of 
such a group to try to influence 
voting m the legislative chain- 
beis, by contacts made and ac¬ 
tivities carried on in i!ic lobby 
outside the chambers (hcna* 
lobbying). 

Lobbying has an important 
place in a democratic political 
system because it brings group 
demands to the attention of the 
legislators and the government. 
It is therefore looked upon as 
something necessary for the pre- 
^rvation of self-government. 

Sanaton De, Sundargarh 

Q. Who wrote the book 
Gone Away i What does it 
deal with ? 

AoB. Gone 4 way is a trave¬ 
logue written by Dorn Moraes 
after a journey through India. 

Ramesb Chandra Patra, 

Bantamal 

Q. Please explain the fol- 
^ lowing terms ; 

• (fl) Vassal State (b) Buffer 
State (e) Buffer Stock (d) Face 
Value. 
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Aas. (a) Vassal State: is 
a State which depends for its 
existence on and renders homage 
to a superior or more powerful 
State. 

(b) Buffer Slate: is a neu¬ 
tral country lying between two 
others whose rel.Uioris aie or 
may become slraiiied in oiurse 
of lime. 

(f) Buffer Stock: means 
stock maintained to meet unfore¬ 
seen lluctiutions in demand. 

(tl) Face Value: is the value 
of a coin or negotiable instru¬ 
ment engraved or written on it. 

Santundra Sain, Delhi 

Q. In whom does sove¬ 
reignty vest m India? 

Ans, In the Republic of 
India, sovereignty vests in the 
people of the country. 

Anil Pandey, Lucknow 

Q. Of English and Sans¬ 
krit, which is the more ancient 
language? Which is the most 
ancient of all languages in the 
world ? 

Alts. Of English and Sans¬ 
krit, It IS the latter which has 
more ancient origins. The ear¬ 
liest language in the world, ac¬ 
cording to Western scholars is 
the Elamite language said to be 
dating fiom 3500 b.c. 

Sobbasb Rakshit, Calcutta 

Q. Kindly let me know 


something about hook-worms 
and how they infect man. 

A u s . Hookworms: are 
very small 'vorms which enter 
the human liody usually through 
the feet. Fiom there, they pass 
on to the lungs through the 
bloodstream. Then they eat 
through the bronchial tube, 
ciinib the windpipe and pass 
into the stomach, being lodged 
finally in the duodenum. They 
cause anaemia. 

Q. Describe the important 
parts of the human brain and 
explain their functions. 

Ans. Die Human Brain: 
The human brain is divided into 
right and left hemispheric.al hal¬ 
ves by a Jeep longitudinal fis¬ 
sure and separated by mem¬ 
branous partitions. The two 
hemispheres arc connected by 
bands of nerve-iibies. Each 
hemisphere dominates the mus¬ 
cles of and receives sensory im¬ 
pulses from the opposite side of 
the body. Among parts of 
the human brain are : 

(j) Outer intemtediate and 
inner ntcuibrancs: The outer 
membrane or dura mater lines 
the cranial cavity and forms par¬ 
titions between the hemispheres 
of the brain and cerebellum. 
The intermediate or arachnoid 
membrane is full of cerebro¬ 
spinal fluids. The inner mem¬ 
brane or pia mater forms Ibe 
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immediate covering of the brain 
and supplies the cortex of the 
brain. (U) Ventricles: fow in 
number are cavities in which the 
fluid in the substance of the 
brain is contained. This fluid 
acts as medianical support to the 
brain and spinal chord, (in) 
Medofla Obloiq^ta: situated in 
the lower and posterior part of 
the cranial cavity looks like a 
direct continuation upward of 
the spinal cord. It contains 
the cardiac, vasomotor and res¬ 
piratory centres, (iv) Cercbel- 
Inm: It receives impulses from 
the middle ear, the muscles, the 
skin and the eyes, (v) The mid- 
brain: regulates the movemente 
of the eyes and controls their 
pupillary reflexM. It also con¬ 
veys the sensations of pain, heat 
and cold to nerve-centres in 
the brain, (vi) Cerebral Cor¬ 
tex: is the gray matter cover¬ 
ing the central white matter of 
tte hemispheres. It contains 
nerve-cells, nerve fibres, blood 
vessels and supporting tissue. 

M.S. Sharma, Meerut City 

Q. What is the national 
anthem of the Soviet Union? 

Ans. The national anthem 
of the Soviet Union is So)ia 
neritshtmy respublik svohodnykh 
—words by S. Mikhalkov and 
£1-Rcgistan; music by A. Ale¬ 
xandrov. 

Q. Which are the chief 
cities of the Soviet Union ? 

Ans. Among the main cities 
of the Soviet Union are : Baku, 
Gorky, Kharkov, Kiev, Lenin¬ 
grad, Moscow, Tashkent etc. 

Shadii Kumar Agraml, Hathras 

Q. Kindly explain the func¬ 
tions of the following organiza¬ 
tions : (0 Geological Survey 
of India (it) Nation^ Committee 
on Science and Technology. 

Ans. (/) Geological Sumy 
of India: is a premier research 
organization engaged in prepar¬ 
ing the geologic^ map of India. 
It was established more than 
100 years ago and has its head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta. 

m 


(tt) National CcHumlttee on 
Science and Technology: was 
appointed the Government 
of India in October 1971 to ad¬ 
vise the Government and the 
Planning Conimis.sion on prio¬ 
rities m research and develop, 
ment, particularly for utilizing 
the resources of the country. 
It is also to work out how science 
and technology can help in pro¬ 
moting the socio-economic go^s 
before the administration. 

h o discovered (i) 
peni^lin (it) small-pox vaccine? 

Ans. (i) Sir Alexander 
Fleming (ii) Edward Jenner. 

Arvind Khandker Anand, Bermo 

Q. What is Radiocarbon 
Dating ? 

Ans. Radiocarbon Datit^: 
is a process for determining the 
age of an archaeological or 
anthropological di'seovery by 
measuring the relative activities 
of radioactive carbon (0‘) in 
living organic matter and a sam¬ 
ple under investigation. The 
logarithm of the ratio obtained 
is then multiplied by the rate at 
which the activity of O* decays. 
It has been established that the 
activity of any given preparation 
of C’* is reducM by exactly one 
half during each interval of 
nearly 5700 years. 

Q. What is meant by Indi- 
pex 1973 ? 

Ans. It stands for Indian 
Philatelic Exhibition, 1973. 

RohU^Ialhotra, Jammu 

Could you kindly give 
a brief account the Watergate 
Scandal ? 

Ans. Watergate Scandal: 
The Watergate incident occurred 
five montlu before the 1972 U.S. 
Presidential election. In t h e 
early bpurs of June 17, 1972 fiye 
men were arrested by the police 
inside the. Democratic Party 
Natiomd Committee’s head¬ 
quarters at Watergate—a large 
apartment oflice complex in 
Wasbii^ton. Utey had in their 
possession listening devices and 


equipment to photom^ or 
abstract documents. Two more 
men were arrested for attempts 
to intmfere with teleidionic com¬ 
munications. The seven ac¬ 
cused were tiled by a Judge who 
on March 23, 1973 sentenced 
six of them to varying terms of 
imprisonment. The court des¬ 
cribed the crimes committed as 
“sordid and despicable". In 
the course of the trial, it was re¬ 
vealed that some of the defen¬ 
dants had been connected with 
the White House. Earlier, cer¬ 
tain American newspapers, 
notably 77ie Washington Post 
had made specific auctions 
that senior White House officials 
had been implicated in attempts 
to sabotage the Democratic 
Party’s election campaign. 

After the Watergate trial, 
one of the accused who had been 
sentenced wrote a letter to the 
Judge saying that political pres¬ 
sure had been applied on the de¬ 
fendants to plead guilty and to 
remain silent. The Judge post¬ 
poned I he sentence on the accus¬ 
ed (Mr. James W. McCord) and 
in the last week of March, Mr. 
McCord had meetings with the 
Chief Counsel of a seven-man 
Senate Select Committee ap¬ 
pointed on February 7 to look 
into the Watergate affair and 
allegations of political espionage 
in the 1972 Presidentim elec¬ 
tions. The Senate Committee 
is presided over by Senator Sam 
J. Ervin, a leading authority on 
Constitutional Law. It is exa¬ 
mining witnesses in an attem^it 
to ascertain who was the prime 
mover bdiind the Water^te 
bugging attempt. 

Saebindra Nath Sarkar, Kaata- 
bari 

Q. Giws the date and tiie 
immediate cause of the outbreak 
of World War U. Who were 
called Axis Power? 

Am. Second WwM War: 
The immediate cause of the out- 
brrak of World War II was the 
expansionist designs of Adolf 
Hitler who had been tiying to 
lift the German people out of 
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th« despondency which bad 
overwhdmed them after thdr 
defeat in the First World War. 
Hitler violated the Treaty of 
Versailles and began by occupy¬ 
ing areas in France and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. In 1939 he was pres- 
ing on Poland to yield a corridor 
to enable Germany to establidi 
a direct link with East Prussia. 
Britain and France guaranteed 
aid to Poland in the event of any 
aggression against her and start¬ 
ed friendly negotiations with 
Russia. 

Britain's negotiations with 
Russia, however, failed and 
Hitler, taking advantage of this 
failure, succeeded in signing a 
non-aggression Pact with Rus¬ 
sia. Being convinced that Bn- 
tain would not now fight for 
Poland, he attacked Poland on 
September 1. 1939 and this 
started world war II. Britain 
and France, who were under 
treaty obligations to side with 
Poland in case of aggression 
against her, declared war against 
Germany on September 3, 1939. 

Germany, Italy and Japan 
(called the Axis Powers) were on 
one side and Britain, France, 
Russia, U S.A, Poland and 
others, called Allies, were on the 
other side. The war ended on 
August 14, 1945, 

Name the War leader 
(World War 11) who won a 
Nobel Prize? 

Ans. Winston Churchill, 
war-time Prime Minister of Bri¬ 
tain, won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1953. 

Naba Kumar Banesrjee, Calcutta 

Q. Who invented the musi¬ 
cal instrument Guitar? 

Ans. It is difficult to say 
who invented the guitar But it 
probably originate in Spain in 
the early sixteenth century. For 
mod^ classical guitar tech¬ 
nique, credit is given to Fran¬ 
cisco Tarrega of Spain. 

Q. Who invented musical 
notation ? 


Ans. The system of nota¬ 
tion used for western music is 
founded on letters of the Phoeni¬ 
cian' and Ionic ali^bete first 
used by the Gcee^. L’a t e r 
Jewi^ liturgical recitation signs 
and Greek grammatical accents 
were also brought into use for 
Christian liturgical chants. 

B. Ramababu, Pedaoa , 

Q. What is Instrument 
Landing System ? How does 
it function? 

Ans. lastrumcDt Landing 
System: is a system by which 
aircraft are electronically guided 
to land safely. The main com¬ 
ponents of the system are a run¬ 
way centre line indicator and a 
glide slope intimation signal. 
Antennae beyond the runway 
transmit signals to incoming 
air-craft to warn them against 
any deviation from the centre 
line of the runway. The glide 
slope intimation signals consist 
of ‘markers’—an outer marker 
and a middle marker which send 
up vertical radio signals which 
enable the pilot to check the 
homing alignment of his air¬ 
craft, and to maintain the height 
stipulated for an approaching 
aircraft about to land. In addi¬ 
tion, there are other aids to help 
the pilot to identify an airport 
and to know how far he may be 
from It. 

Chandra Mohan Misra, Auraiya 

Q. What is the population 
of Ahraedabad ? 

Ans. According to the 1971 
census, the population of Ahme- 
dabad is nearly 1*59 million or 
about sixt^n lakhs. 

Pratap Chandra Das, Berhampur 
\./Q. Kindly tell me which 
is the second biggest city of 
India. 

Ans. The second bigg^t 
city of India is Bombay with a 
population of nearly sixty lakhs. 

Rahul, Lucknow 

Q. What is plastic surety? 
Is there any role of plastics in it? 


Ans, Plastic Sttrg«ry: has 
nothing to do with plastics. It 
derives its name from plastikos a 
Greek word meaning ‘mould’ or 
‘form’. It aims at restoring or 
improving the function and ap¬ 
pearance of body tissues de¬ 
formed or disfigured because of 
tumours, burns, congenital mal¬ 
formation etc. It had its origin 
as a special branch of surgery 
in the First World War. But 
Susruta, the Great Hindu sur¬ 
geon (6th Century b.c.) had also 
described it in his work. The 
plastic surgeon seeks to restore 
the appearance and function of 
the damaged area by changing 
the direction of scars, transplan¬ 
tation of tissue, foreign implants, 
usudly of silicone etc. 

Janutil Singh Brar, Kot Kapura 

Q. Please explain the fol¬ 
lowing terms: (a) Scandinavian 
{b) Nordic and (c) Caribbean. 

A 0 s . (a ) Scandinavian: 
means a native of Scandinavia 
which is the name of the penin¬ 
sula in which Norway and Swe¬ 
den arc situated. The term also 
applies to residents of Denmark 
and Iceland. 

ib) Nordic: literally people 
of the North. The term is used 
to describe the Scandinavian 
people and also other Germa¬ 
nic people inhabiting the north¬ 
west of Europe. 

(c) Caribbean: a race in¬ 
habiting paits of Central Ame¬ 
rica and the northern parts of 
South America. 


Social-Behaviour Test 

{Contd. from page 121) 

A. Bow to their w'ishes? 

B. Try to persuade some of 
them to join you ? 

C. Proceed alone by the 
short cut ? 

Likely Answers 
I. B n. B in. C IV. B V. B 

vi.Avn.cvin.Bix.c 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Juan D. Peron: nominated 
President of Argentina. 

Mita Ribicic: elected Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia. 

Nagendra Prasad Rijal: ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Nepal 
vict Mr. Kirtinidhi Bista, re¬ 
signed. 

Rasian Alloush: nominated 
next Ambassador of the Syrian 
Arab Republic to India. 

Chimanbhai Patel: elected 
Chief Minister of Gujarat (July 
16) in place of Shri Ghanshyam 
Oza, resigned. 

M.G. Mathur: Indian eco¬ 
nomist, appointed Deputy Di¬ 
rector General of General Ag¬ 
reement on Trade and Tariff 
(GATT). 

P. K. Banerjce : formerly 
Indian representative at the 
European headquarters of UNO 
appointed U.N Under-Secre¬ 
tary General for Security Coun¬ 
cil and Political Affairs for three 
years from September I. 1973. 

P.N. Bhagivati, J.: appoint¬ 
ed Judge of the Supreme Court 
of India. 

V.R. Krishna Iyer, J.: Judge 
of the Kerala High Court ap¬ 
pointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India. 

B.J. Diyan, J.: appointed 
Chief Justice of the Gujarat 
High Court. 

J.L. Nain, J.: of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court appointed 
Chairman of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission. 

R. S. Krishnan : Professor 
of Physics at the Indian Institute 
of Science, appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Kerala Uni¬ 
versity. 


Ved Parkash, Lt. Gen.: Di¬ 
rector of Army Medical Services 
to succeed Lt. Gen. S.N. Chat- 
ferjee as Director General of the 
Armed Forces Medical Services. 

L.K. Bchl, Dr.: appointed 
Managing Director of State- 
owned Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 


maceuticals Ltd. (tDPL> in place 
of Dr. Jagjit Singh. 

RESIGNED 

Hector Campora: President 
of Argentina on July 12, 1973. 

Kirtinidhi Bista: Prime 
Minister of Nepal. 

DIED 

Otto Klemperer: World- 
famous German conductor and 
composer on July 7, in Zurich. 


The Anatomy of Success 

{Contd.from page 119) 


bear quotation in this context. 

77uj very remarkable man 

Commands a practical plan. 

You can do what you want. 

If you don’t think you can’t. 

So don’t think you can’t if 
you can. 

Forgetting is Important 

Learn whatever you can 
from your failures and then for¬ 
get them. Brooding on them 
will only impair your func¬ 
tioning. Continued indulgence 
ID regrets over past failure leads 
to defeatism. It spoils your 
chances of success in the future. 
Whittier put it well in two me¬ 
morable lines. 

Of all sad words of tongue 
or pen 

The saddest are these : ”It 
might have been”. 

Adopt a forward-looking 
stance. Even God cannot 
change the past. “The most 
important question in regard to 
life both healthy and unhealthy”, 
says Adler “is not, whence? but 
whither?”. 

Re-leam*to lao^ 

.If in the midst of failure you 
have forgotten to laugh, re¬ 
learn to lau^. Laughter is the 
antidote for anxiety. As long 
as you can laugh at your failures. 


there is still hope for you. Ti 
will diive away the clouds and 
strengthen your spirit. 

Persistence 

And finally it is the dogged 
that docs it. A quitter never 
wins and a winner never quits. 
To succeed you must have the 
persistence of the devil. Ob¬ 
stacles only show when you 
take your eyes off the goal. 
“The big shots", says Christo¬ 
pher Morby. “are only the little 
shots who keep shooting". No 
amount of failure can deter a 
man from reaching his goal il 
he persists. Never let down; 
never let up. The art of suc¬ 
cess and dealing effectively with 
failure is the art of applying the 
seat of the pants to the seat of 
the chair , 


FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 

iContd. from page 120) 

with necessary documents must 
reach the Secretary, Union Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission, Dhol- 
pur House New Delhi-110011 
latest by 10th September, 1973 
(24th September, 1973 for those 
residing abroad and in the 
Andaman & Nicobar, Lacca¬ 
dive, Minicoy and Amindivi. is¬ 
lands). 
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I.A.S. & Allied Cadres Examination, 1973 

SOLVED GUESS PAPER 
(General Knowledge and Current Affairs) 

In addition to the questions dealt with here, we strongly advise the candi¬ 
dates to go through the Review we published on pp. 29 to 64 of the Antiual 
Number of the Competition Master last month. They would also do well to 
study “Expected Questions” given in the pages of the journal during the last 
12 months. 


Q. Write a short note on 
Gandhiji's views about large scale 
industrialization. 

Ans. In Gandhiji's opinion, 
mechanization or large-scale in¬ 
dustrialization was good only 
when the hands were too few for 
the work intended to be accom¬ 
plished. But he considered it 
an unmitigated evil for coun¬ 
tries like India where there were 
more hands than required for 
the work. It is nut difhcult to 
see that the view has a very 
sound logical basis. Industria¬ 
lization or large scale mechani¬ 
zation can be accepted only in 
so far as it can contribute to 
general welfare and happiness 
of the citizens. It is not an end 
in itself and cannot certainly 
be allowed to enter into compe¬ 
tition with man who must al¬ 
ways conic first in a social sys¬ 
tem being cNolvcd to make life 
more graceful and dignified for 
him. 

^ Gandhiji’s critics pointed 
out to him that in industrialised 
communities like the U S.A., 
new inventions and mechanized 
means of production had enabl¬ 
ed every American to have thirty 
three slaves. His reply w'as that 
in case the experiment was tried 
in India, it would thirty-three 
times enslave every inhabitant 
of the country, instead of giving 
everyone thirty three slaves. 
His argument was that if every 
mill-worker did the work of ten 
labourers doing the same work 
in their villages, he deprived ten 
fellow-villagers of their means of 


livelihood and exposed them 
to want and misery. He was 
not in favour of setting up more 
and more spinning and weaving 
mills because they deprived the 
villagers of their means of live¬ 
lihood. He would not accept 
the answer that such mills turn¬ 
ed out cheaper and belter cloth. 
He said. “For, if they have dis¬ 
placed thousands of workers, 
the cheapest mill-cloth is dearer 
than the dearest Khadi woven 
in villages.” He was firmly of 
the view that industrialization 
on a mass-scale would neces¬ 
sarily lead to passive or active 
exploitation of the villages as 
the elements of competition and 
marketing come into play. 

Q. What was Gandhiji’s 
concept of social justice and what 
ways did he suggest for its achie¬ 
vement ? 

Ans. In Gandhiji's opinion 
India could hope to ensure so¬ 
cial Justice for its millions only 
if the people adopted non¬ 
violence as a creed, because the 
non-violent method advocated 
by him sought to destroy capi¬ 
talism and not the capitati<^t. 

While Gandhiji recognised 
that inequalities in intelligence 
and opportunity would always 
persist, he cautioned that we 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that everybody has an equal 
right to the necessaries of life. 
And because a fundamental 
equality of that tyjw existed, he 
declined to sanction the des¬ 
truction of capitalism or the 


capitalist. On the other hand, 
he asked both capital and labour 
to vindicate this elementary 
equality by realizing and ful¬ 
filling their respective duties 
from which the rights they 
claimed sprung. He prescribed 
that labour should do its work 
and non-co-operate with him 
who deprived it of the fruit of 
its labour. 

But at the same time he 
sounded the warning that in 
case labour aimed at beco ming 
the sole owner, it would amount 
to killing the hen that laid the 
golden egg. He attributed the 
frequent failure of labour to get 
its grievances redressed to the 
fact that instead of sterilizing 
capital in the manner suggested 
by Um, it often wanted to seize 
capital and become even a worse 
capitalist. In case all workers 
united to prevent wrong-doing 
on the part of the employer and 
refused to co-operate with him 
in any such plan, the latter would 
be left with no other course than 
to desist from wrong 

With his fervent belief in 
the essential goodness of^ hu¬ 
man nature. Gandhiji never 
thought that any human being 
was so bad as to be beyond re¬ 
demption. He therefore wanted 
to strive for conversion rather 
than destruction. He believed 
that India's socialism or com¬ 
munism should be based on 
non-violence and harmonious 
co-operation between labour 
and capital, landlord and tenant, 
rather than evolve ftom violent 
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class-war. Ffe held the view 
that a non-violcnt system of 
Government is clearly an im¬ 
possibility so long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the 
hungry millions persists. Sound¬ 
ing a note of warning he said 
that a violent and bloody revo¬ 
lution was a certainty unless 
there was voluntary abdication 
of riches and the power which 
riches give and these were shared 
for the common good. 

Q. How far is the Parlia¬ 
ment competent to interfere with 
Fundamental rights? Trace in 
brief the history of Judicial pro¬ 
nouncements on the subject. 

Ans. Parliament's compe¬ 
tence to interfere with the funda¬ 
mental rights of India's citizens 
was the subject of a judicial pro¬ 
nouncement on April 24, 1973. 
On that date, a 13-Judge con¬ 
stitution bench presided over 
by Chief Justice S M. Sikri de¬ 
livered judgment on a batch of 
SIX writ petitions filed in the 
Court by Swami Kesavanand 
Bharati and others questioning 
the constitutional validity of the 
24th, 25th. 26lh and 29th Con¬ 
stitution Amendments. These 
amendments empowered the 
Parliament to amend the Con¬ 
stitution of the country, to 
abiidge or take away the funda¬ 
mental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution and to remove 
from being challenged before 
the Courts certain laws violative 
of fundamental rights. The 
petitioners contended that in 
passing the Amendments, the 
Parliament had over-stepped its 
powers. 

This was not the first time 
that the issue had been raised. 
In Gopalan’s case in 1950, the 
Supreme Court had held that 
the Parliament's power was not 
restricted. In 1951 (Shankari 
Panad V. Union of India) and 
again in 1965 (Sujjan Singh V. 
State of Rajasthan) the Court 
had held that Parliament had 
the power to amend all provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution in- 
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eluding those contained in Part ’ 
III dealing with fundamental 
rights. But the decision was 
reversed in February 1967 when,' 
delivering judgment in Golak- 
nath V. State of Punjab the 
Supreme Court, presided over 
by Subba Rao, J., by a 6 to 5 
majority, ruled that Parliament 
had no power to abridge or 
abrogate any of the fundamen¬ 
tal rights. 

Kcsa\anaml Bharati‘i case 
provided the first opportunity 
in 6 years for a major constitu¬ 
tional review. The judgments 
delivered in the case by 9 of the 
13 Judges set the controversy 
at rest to some extent Ac¬ 
cording to the judgment. Parlia¬ 
ment has the right to amend any 
part of the Constitution includ¬ 
ing that embodying fundamen¬ 
tal rights but this right is cir¬ 
cumscribed by the condition 
that the “basic framework' of 
the Constitution is not destroy¬ 
ed. 

The basic framework of the 
Constitution was described by 
Mr. Justice Shclat and Mr. 
Justice Grover as embodying (/) 
the supremacy of the Constitu¬ 
tion {ii) republican and demo¬ 
cratic form of gi>\ernmcnt and 
the sovereignty of the country 
{III) seculai and federal struc¬ 
ture of the constitution (iv) de¬ 
marcation of power between 
the legislature, the executive and 
the ludicury (v) the dignity of 
the individual secured by the 
various freedoms and basic 
rights in Part III and the man¬ 
date to build a welfare state con¬ 
tained in Part IV of the Consti¬ 
tution, and (r<) the unity and the 
integrity of the nation. 

The verdict m Kesavanand 
Bh irati’s case thus brought the 
Supreme Court back to the posi¬ 
tion it had taken in the Gopalan 
case of 1950 when it had been 
held that Parliament was all pow¬ 
erful. Mr. JusticcSikri, thcChief 
Justice in 1973, however, quali¬ 
fied the Parliament'.s competence 
to interfere with fundamental 
rights with the opinion that 


“Parliament has no power to 
abrogate fundamental rights 
though it can amend, adjust or 
regulate them as long as the 
rights are not destroyed in the 
process.” 

Q. How is the Rajya Sabha 
constituted ? What is the pro¬ 
cedure for holding elections to 
it ? 

Ans. The Rajya Sabha con¬ 
sists of not more than 250 mem¬ 
bers of whom 12 are nominated 
by the Piesidcnt and the rest 
elected. The elected members 
are representatives of the States 
and the nominated members are 
eminent men in the arts, litera¬ 
ture, science, social services etc. 

The Rajya Sabha is a per¬ 
manent body, i.e. it is not sub¬ 
ject to dissolution. One third 
of Its members retire every two 
years The elections to the 
Rajya Sabha arc indirect The 
allotted quota of every State is 
elected by the elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly of 
that State. The election is made 
in accordance with the system 
of proportional representation 
by a single transferable vote. 

Q, W'hat were the provi¬ 
sions of the Ceasefire .\greentcnt 
signed in Paris in January 1973? 
Who were the .sigiiatoi ies ? \>'hat 
was the effect of the signing of 
the ceasefire agreement ? 

Ans. The ceasefire agree¬ 
ment signed in Pans on Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1973 provided that the 
truce would remain in force 
indefinitely and that it would be 
siijTcrviscd and enforced by an 
International Commission of 
Control and Supervision man¬ 
ned by troops and supervisory 
personnel from Canada, Poland, 
Hungary .and Indonesia. It also 
provided that within 30 days of 
the signing of the cease-fire 
agreement, an international con¬ 
ference would be convened in 
Pans to work out guarantees 
for peace in Indo-China. 

On its part, the U.S.A. 
pledged not to continue its 
military involvement or inter- 
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Vention in the inlernal affairs 
of South Vietnam, and to dis¬ 
mantle all its military bases in 
South Vietnam within sixty days 
of the signing of the agreement, 
and also to withdraw all U.S. 
military personnel in South 
Vietnam within the same time 
limit. The North Vietnamese 
agreed to release all American 
prisoners of war within sixty 
days of the signing of the cease 
fire agieement. Along with 
U.S.A., they also recognised 
the South Vietnamese people's 
right to self-determination as 
sacred and inalienable. The 
agreement also provided that the 
Soutli Vietnam and the PRG 
troops of (Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government) South 
Vietnam would remain where 
they were at the time the cease¬ 
fire came into effect. The two go¬ 
vern menfs agreed not to accept 
the introduction of troops or any 
war-materials into South Viet¬ 
nam except periodic replace¬ 
ments. They also pledged that 
they would achieve ivitionul re¬ 
conciliation and accord. 

The agreement was signed by 
Mr. William P. Rogers (U.S. 
Secretary of State), Mr. Nguyen 
Duy Truth (Foreign Minister 
of North Vietnam), Mr. Tran 
Van Lam (Foreign Minister 
of Soutli Vietnam) and Mine. 
Nguyen Tin Binh (Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam). 

Six months after the ceasc- 
^ flic had come into effect, a dch 
nite change for the bettor .n the 
overall situation in Vietnam was 
noticeable. Prisoners of war 
had gone back home. Ameri¬ 
can troops had been withdrawn 
from the South and oilicials of 
the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government could be seen walk¬ 
ing the streets of Saigon. But 
sporadic hghting had continued. 
The four-member International 
, Commission for Control and 
Supervision (ICCS) had proved 
little more effi^tive than its 
predecessor, the International 
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‘Control Commission, Canada 
had threatened to withdraw its 
contingent from the I.C.C.S. 
'Saigon was complaining of con¬ 
tinued communist infiltration of 
the South. The U.S.A, had 
gone on bombing Cambodia and 
also suspended the work of 
clearing mines from the North 
Vietnamese waters. 

All this led to another scries 
of meetings between U.S. Presi¬ 
dential Adviser Henry Kissinger 
and the Chief North Vietnamese 
negotiator Lee Due Tho m June 
1973. On the 14lh of that 
month, agreement was reached 
on withdrawal of all troops from 
the demilitarised zone, exchange 
of maps showing the area under 
control of either side, resump¬ 
tion by the U.S \ of clearing 
the mines from Noiih Vietna¬ 
mese ports and bringing out¬ 
side interfeicncc m Cambodia 
to an end. 

Q. Briefly outline the main 
objectives of India's liftii 5-year 
plan. What is the total outlay 
proposed and how do the planners 
propose mobilising the resources 
needed ? 

Ans. According to the ap¬ 
proach paper prcpaied by In¬ 
dia’s planners, the over-all tar¬ 
get sought to be achieved 
through India's Filth i ive-'N'ear 
Plan IS an annual giowlh latc of 
5 5 per cent In exports, they 
have recommended that efforts 
should he made to ensure a 
growth rale i>r 7 pei tent per 
annum, so that vith growing iin- 
ni’ft substitiiliivn, the country 
can attain the objectiv c of‘zero 
net-aid’ by 1978-79. 

In general terms, the objec¬ 
tive IS to achieve the twin goals 
of self-reliance and removal of 
poverty The eniphaMs tliere- 
fore. will b'‘ on agnciliure, key 
and basic i.idiistrics and indus¬ 
tries producing goods for mass 
consumption The plan docu¬ 
ment ineorpoiale-. a ‘'minmv.im 
needs programme” cHimatcd to 
cost Rs, .'t..l(K)ciorcs so that con- 
iumplion level of the poorer sec¬ 


tions of society can be raised 
and at the lowest level at least 30 
per cent of the population can 
attain a “more satisfactory” 
level of living. 

Ovei the whole of the Fifth 
Plan period (1973-74 to 1978-79), 
the approach paper envisages a 
total outlay of Rs. 51,165 crores 
—Rs. 35,595 crores in the pub¬ 
lic sector and Rs. 15,570 crores 
in the private. 

According to the planners, 
the outlay for the Fifth Plan 
IS not over-ambitious as, un¬ 
like the earlier plans, it includes 
investment undertaken each 
year in replacement of depreciat¬ 
ed assets. It will of course be 
necessary to mobilise additional 
icsourccs to the extent of Rs. 
6,000 tiores of which the share 
of the States will be Rs. 2,400 
crores. The Centre hopes to 
mobilize its share by raising an¬ 
other Rs. 2,500 croie in direct 
taxes, and the rest in indirect 
tuxes, by reducing subsidies on 
food and by increasing the con¬ 
tribution made by public sector 
undertakings. 

The planners’ calculations 
about resources are based on the 
following assumptions (i) that 
wc shall be able to achieve an 
annual growth rate of 5-5 per 
cent in domestic product, (») 
that industrial growth will be at 
a rate somewhere between 8 to 
10 pei cent per year, (ni) that 
prices v^ill remain stable, and 
(/O ihvit the rates of taxation 
will not be reduced. 

The approach paper also 
mentions a foreign exchange 
gap of Rs 3,000 croics which. 
It suggests, has to lx* met by 
increasing exports and borrow¬ 
ing, if aid IS not forthcoming. 

Q. M'liat were the main 
provisions of the Simla Agree¬ 
ment ? When was it signed? 
Comment brieliy on its imple¬ 
mentation. 

Ans. I he main points in 
the agieement signed by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister 
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of India and President Bhutto 
of Pakistan on July 2, 1972 in 
Simla were : (i) Pakistan under¬ 
took to end the policy of con¬ 
frontation against India and to 
begin working for harmonious 
relations to achieve durable 
peace, {if) The two sides agreed 
to disengagement of troops and 
return of occupied territory ac¬ 
ross recognised international 
borders, leaving the status quo 
as on December 17, 1971 in¬ 
tact in Jammu and Kashmir. 
(h 7) Both sides undertook not 
to engage in any action seeking 
to alter the actual line of con¬ 
trol unilaterally, (iv) Both sides 
agreed that Indo-Pakistan dif¬ 
ferences are to be settled by 
peaceful means throt^gh bila¬ 
teral negotiations or by any 
other peaceful means mutually 
agreed upon, (v) Both sides 
reiterated their faith in the U.N. 
Charter, (vi) Resumption of 
normal contacts in communica¬ 
tions, travel facilities, trade etc. 
The agreement was ratihed by 
Pakistan on July IS, and by 
India on July 28. 

The Agreement was one year 
old on July 2,1973. But during 
this period no progress had been 
achieved towards normalisation 
of relations between the two 
countries. The only positive 
results which flowed from it 
were the withdrawal of each 
other’s troops from territories 
occupied during the conflict and 
acceptance by Pakistan of a new 
line of control in Jammu and 
Kashmir. The main obstacles 
in the way of a whole-hearted 
implementation of the Simla 
agreement were : (/) Pakistan’s 
refusal to recognise Bangladesh 
and attempts to link the issue 
with release of Pakistani pri¬ 
soners of war in India and (ii) 
creating difficulties in the de¬ 
lineation of the line of control 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

In April 1973, India and 
Bangladesh took an important 
initiative towards breaking the 
stalemate which had prevented 
normalisation of the situation 
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in the sub-continent after the 
signing of the Simla agreement. 
The Government of India and 
the Government of Bangladesh 
jointly announced on April 17 
the offer to Pakistan of an agree¬ 
ment on “simultaneous repatria¬ 
tion” of prisoners of war and 
civilian internees—except those 
required in Bangladesh to be 
tried on “criminal charges” (not 
war crimes), and of the Bengalis 
in Pakistan and the non-Bengalis 
in Bangladesh who had dec¬ 
lared allegiance to Pakistan. 
The offer was hailed all over the 
world as an important step for¬ 
ward towards restoring peace in 
the three countries, but it took 
Pakistan more than three 
months to persuade herself to 
make the joint Indo-Bangladcsh 
offrar the basis of resuming nego¬ 
tiations. High level talks bet¬ 
ween the representatives of India 
and Pakistan opened in Rawal¬ 
pindi on July 24. 1973. 

Q. Trace the background 
of the problem which people of 
Asian origin had to face in Ugan¬ 
da recently. 

Ans. Before August 7,1972 
Uganda had a population of 
about 80,000 Asians, mostly 
descendants of Indian labourers 
who had been brought to the 
country by its British rulers from 
1896 onwards for constructing 
the Mombasa—Lake Victoria 
Nyanza railway line. In course 
of time, the Asians who were 
generally better educated, and 
more enterprising and hard¬ 
working than the Africans, deve¬ 
loped profitable business-in¬ 
terests in the country. By the 
time Uganda was declared in¬ 
dependent in 1962, they were 
running four out of five business¬ 
es in it, and virtually mono¬ 
polising the coffee and cotton 
trades. When the British left, 
nearly 23.000 Asians applied for 
Ugandan passports, but the rest 
chose to retain their British citi¬ 
zenship. 

On August 9, 1972, Presi¬ 
dent Idi Amin of Uganda served 
notice on more than 60,000 


British Asians, Jnduins, Pakis¬ 
tanis and Bangladeshis to leave 
Uganda within three months or 
by November 8. He revoked 
the entry and residence permits 
of all non-resident Asians. He 
charged the Asians with econo¬ 
mic sabotage, and engaging in 
smuggling and blackmarketeer- 
ing. Amin -siccreed that the 
businesses belonging to the 
Asians who were being thrown 
out would be turned over to 
Ugandan Africans. 

Britain reacted boldly and 
accepted responsibility for the 
Asian Britons including the obli¬ 
gation to admit them to the U.K. 
Several other countries also 
agreed to admit limited numbers 
of the ousted Asians. 

Q. Trace in brief the his¬ 
tory of the international mone¬ 
tary crisis which has been brew¬ 
ing for some time now. Why has 
the U.S.A. found it necessary to 
devalue the dollar twice ? 

Ans. An international con¬ 
ference on monetary reform held 
in Bretton Woods (U.S.A.) in 
1944 had recognised the U.S. 
dollar us the medium of ex¬ 
change for international trade. 
The price of gold was fixed at 
35 dollars an ounce, and it was 
agreed that the value of all other 
currencies would be determined 
in terms of the dollar and gold. 
The arrangement worked well 
as long as the U.S.A.'s economy 
remained sound. 

But within a few years after 
the second world war had cotrst 
to an end, American involve¬ 
ment in the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam, unchecked increase in 
U.S. expenditure on strengthen¬ 
ing NATO, a large outflow of 
American capital to establish a 
U.S. economic presence in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world and 
other factors put heavy strain 
on U.S. economy and the im¬ 
pact of these strains began to be 
felt in the late fifties. Gold re¬ 
serves in Fort Knox dipped to a 
very low level, leaving Wa¬ 
shington in no position to 
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konour the commitments of the 
doUax as an international cur¬ 
rency. This created instability 
in the world exchange markets. 

With the U.S.A. in no posi¬ 
tion to convert dollars held by 
other countries into gold, the 
exchange value of the dollar 
began to tumble, paiticularly in 
relation with currencies of in¬ 
dustrially prosperous countries 
like West Germany and Japan 
On August 15, 1971, President 
Nixon suspended operation of 
the gold-dollar parity rate fixed 
in 1944, levied an import sui- 
charge of 10 per cent and a cut 
in foreign aid. His aim was to 
pressurise countries with large 
dollar reserves to revalue their 
currencies but those countries 
wanted the dollar to be devalu¬ 
ed. Ultimately, the U.S.A. wai* 
pre\ ailed upon to devalue the 
dollar which it did on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1971, and the price of 
gold was raised from 35 dollars 
per ounce to 38 dollars an ounce. 
A realignment of the major cur¬ 
rencies of the world followed. 
This however, won only tem¬ 
porary reprieve for the inter¬ 
national monetry .system. From 
the U.S.A.'s point of view, it 
failed to achieve one of its most 
important objectives i the 
achievement of a turn-around 
in U.vS.-Japanese trade. Mean¬ 
while, us the dollar remained 
weak, speculative funds drifted 
away from the dollar and 
were increasingly invested in the 
West German Mark and Japa¬ 
nese yen. Simultaneously, the 
'^U.S A.’s deficit in trade and 
balance of payments went on 
growing. To save the situation, 
the U.S.A. was obliged to an¬ 
nounce on Februaiy 13, 1973 a 
second devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar in 14 months - by 10 per cent 
this time. 

Q. Write short notes on (/) 
Minimum Needs programme 
(ii) Constitution 31st Amend¬ 
ment (Bill) (in) Sixth Finance 
Commission {iv) European Se¬ 
curity Conference (r) 27th U.N. 
General Assembly Session (vi) 
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Enlarged Common Market (vii) 
The Watergate Scandal (viii) 
T.C.C.S, (ix) U.N. University 
(^) Panama Canal Dispute. 

Ans. (i) Minimum Needs 
Programme: The approach 
paper for the Fifth Plan envi- 
sagci an outlay of Rs 3,300 
crorcs for the implementation 
of a minimum needs programme 
all over the country. This pro¬ 
gramme covers elementary edu¬ 
cation, services of primary health 
centres, rural water supply, 
rural roads, electrification of 
villages, housing sites for land 
less labourers, slum improve¬ 
ment and nutrition. Recently, 
the Planning Commission issued 
iiisti notions to Slates about the 
formulation and implementation 
of the programme The Com¬ 
mission said that it is not merely 
a matter of allocating certain 
amounts of money to various 
departments but also involves 
assigning quotas of work to be 
earned out m a fixed period of 
time. The outlays on different 
heads must be related to de¬ 
tailed programmes and fixed 
targets of performance. At the 
same time operational details 
e.g. phasing of the programme, 
materials rcquiicd. the employ¬ 
ment potential, methods of im¬ 
plementation and the agencies 
to be entrusted with its execu¬ 
tion should be specified. 

(ill Constitution 3ist Amend¬ 
ment (Bill): The Constitution 
(31st Amendment) Bill was pa.s- 
sed by the Lok Sabba on May 
8 The measure seeks to amend 
Article 81 of the Constitution. 
It proposes raising the upper 
limit for representation of States 
and Union Territories m the 
Lok Sabha from 525 to 545. 
Under the Bill the upper limit 
of repre.'>cntation of the Slates 
goes up from 5{V) to 525 and 
that of the Union Territories 
decreases from 25 to 20. The 
amendment will also ensure that 
any readjustment and alloca¬ 
tion of seats made by the Deli¬ 
mitation Commission does not 
decrease the number of seats 


at present allotted to each state. 
It also excludes the States of 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Aruna- 
chal Pradesh and Mizoram 
from the purview of the consti¬ 
tutional provision for reserva¬ 
tion of scuts in the Lok Sabha 
for Scheduled Tribes and Sche¬ 
duled Castes on the ground that 
these States and Union Terri¬ 
tories have predominantly tribal 
populations. 

(//i) Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion: The President of India 
appointed the Sixth Finam^ 
Commission on June 28, 1972— 
much before time, firstly be¬ 
cause financial issues had started 
straining the Centre-State rela¬ 
tions and secondly because m 
giving its award, it had to keep 
in view the requirements of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan which was 
being dralted. Among other 
things, the Commission was 
asked to review (i) Centre’s 
scheme for giving grants to 
States for plan projects (ii) 
policy and procedure in regard 
to financing relief operations in 
States m the face of natural 
disasters (iir) modalities of shar¬ 
ing of certain revenues between 
the Centre and the States (iv) 
Resources position of the Cen¬ 
tre keeping in view the nume¬ 
rous liabilities it has to meet. 

The Commission has been 
asked to submit its report by 
October 1973, Presided over 
by Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, 
It has as members : Mr. Justice 
Saddad Abdul Masud, a judge 
of the Calcutta High Court, Dr. 
B S. Minhas, a Member of the 
Planning Commission and Dr. 
I.S. Gulhati, Senior Fellow of 
the Centro for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum Mr. G. 
Ramachandrun, Joint Secre¬ 
tary m the Finance Ministry, 
is the Commission's Member- 
Seoretary. 

(iv) European Security Con- 
fercocc: The Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) opened m Hel¬ 
sinki, the capital of Finland on 
July 3, 1973. All European 
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countries except Albania (a 
friend of China which does not 
like the idea of a common secu¬ 
rity system for Europe) were 
represented at the Conference. 
Including the U.S.A. and Ca¬ 
nada, the participants numbered 
35. 

The work of the CSCE is 
to be done in three stages, viz.. 
(i) to agree on a time-table for 
the future and to approve the 
agenda. This was the task be¬ 
fore the meeting at Helsinki (it) 
to pursue the study of questions 
inscribed on the agenda. This 
stage of the Conference is sche¬ 
duled to begin in Geneva on 
September 18 and the work is 
likely to keep the participants 
busy for several months; and 
{ill) a summit of heads of govern¬ 
ment before the spring or sum¬ 
mer of 1974, 

At the Helsinki meeting the 
Conference adopted a four- 
point agenda, rules of procedure 
and a programme for future 
work. The Soviet Union pre¬ 
sented to the Conference a 
peace declaration calling foi 
endorsement of ihe principles 
of “equality among nations, 
renunciation of force, inviola¬ 
bility of frontiers, peaceful set¬ 
tlement of disputes, non-inter¬ 
vention in internal alTairs, res¬ 
pect for human rights etc.’' After 
a prolonged discussion, the dec¬ 
laration was accepted with some 
modifications. 

(v) 27th U.N. General As¬ 
sembly Session: The 27th 
General Assembly session of 
the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion commenced in New York 
on September 19, 1972 and ad¬ 
journed sine die on December 
19. Mr. Stanislaw Trepezyn- 
ski. Deputy Foreign Minister 
of Poland W'as elected President 
of the Session, which was for the 
most part uneventful. It side¬ 
stepped terrorism, marked time 
on West Asia and could not go 
beyond nibbling at hardy 
perennials like disarmament, 
decolonization, apartheid etc. 
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It created a Special Commhtee 
to survey opinion on a World 
Disarmament Conference pro¬ 
posed by the Soviet Union. The 
General Assembly voted to es¬ 
tablish an international uni¬ 
versity. The grant of observer 
status to East Germany was a 
small step towards achieving 
tiuc universality for the Organi¬ 
zation. Though China success¬ 
fully blocked the admission of 
Bangladesh, yet the resolution 
passed on the subject by Ihe 
General Assembly amply de¬ 
monstrated that a majority of 
the U.N. members would like 
to see the new Republic re¬ 
presented m the world body. 

(ii) Enlarged Common Mar¬ 
ket: Upto the end of 1972, 
the European Common Market 
had SIX members, \iz., France, 
West Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Luxemburg and Belgium. With 
effect from January 1, 1973, 
the organisation was enlarged to 
admit three new members, viz., 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland. 
The consensus originally arrived 
at among the six according the 
Treaty of Rome, i.e., regarding 
gradual reduction of intcr-Statc 
tariff, a common agricultural, 
fiscal, transport, price and w'agc 
policy etc. is now to be trans¬ 
lated into practice by the old 
and new members jointly. The 
Member countries will also take 
joint action against inflation and 
set up a central authority with 
the power and the funds needed 
to help member-states defend 
the stability of their currencies. 
They will also follow a common 
commercial policy toward.s East 
Europe. They also stand more 
or less committed to establish¬ 
ing before the end of 1980 a 
European Union w'hich will be 
an economic as well as a poli¬ 
tical union. 

(vii) The Watergate Scandal; 
On June 17, 1972 while the 
Presidential election campaign 
in the U.S.A. was at fever-pitch, 
five men carrying sophisticated 
electronic bugging devices broke 


into the Democratic jiarty head- 
quarters in the Watergate ofl^ce- 
building in Washington to instal 
the devices theie. The men were 
apprehended and as investiga- 
tions proceeded, it was brought 
to light that they had connec¬ 
tions with the Committee for 
the Re-elcction of the President 
(CREEP) and members of Pre¬ 
sident Nixon’s White House 
staff were also involved. Re¬ 
lentless dicing into the case by 
the Washington Fust, and by 
other investigating agencies 
brought to light “a sordid story 
of spying, lying, bribery and 
pay-off’’ which tended to show 
that the entire political system 
of the U.S.A. was rotten at the 
core. 

The revelations cast a pall 
of suspicion on the While House. 
Upto the lime of writing it had 
not been established that Piesi- 
dent Nixon had been aware of 
attempts to cover up the role 
played by his staff-members in 
the sorry episode. But with 
each new witness taking the 
stand, the ring appeared to be 
closing and Congressional pres¬ 
sure to determine Mr. Nixon’s 
role in the scandal was grow¬ 
ing. 

(riii) I.C.C.S.; came into 
operation in Indo-China on 
January 29, 1973. Its job is to 
control", supervise and repoit on 
a number of aspects of the agree¬ 
ment including {a) Implementa¬ 
tion of the cease-fire (h) With¬ 
drawal of U.S. troops and thoSf 
of other foreign countries from 
South Vietnam and dismantle¬ 
ment of their military bases (c) 
Prohibition of the introduction 
of foreign troops into South 
Vietnam (d) The return of cap¬ 
tured military personnel anJ 
foreign civilians (e) Free and 
democratic general elections in 
South Vietnam (/) Reduction of 
the milita^ potential of the 
Saigon regime and the PRG of 
South Vietnam. 

The Commission is com¬ 
prised of 1,160 personnel drawn 
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from the four countries which 
make it up (Canada, Hungary, 
Indonesia and Poland) and has 
its headquarters in Saigon. 

(«) U.N. University: In 
1972, the 27th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly had 
passed a resolution sanctioning 
the setting up of a U.N. Uni¬ 
versity, In pursuance of the 
ilccision, Dr. Kurt Waldheim, 
the U.N. Secretary General had 
.set up a 20-member Committee 
to define the objectives and 
principles of the University and 
also to' draft its,Charter. On 
April 1, 1973 it was reported 
that the Committee (on which 
India is represented by Mr. G. 
Parthasarathi) had made sub¬ 
stantial progress in its task. In¬ 
stead of being an intergovern¬ 
mental organisation to be locat¬ 
ed in one campus, the university 
will be a system of academic 
institutions It will be a pro¬ 
gramming and co-ordinating 
central organ and a decentra¬ 
lised system of affiliated institu¬ 
tions integrated into the world 
university community, devoted 
to action-oriented research in 
the pressing global problems of 
human survival and welfare. 
The research programmes of in¬ 
stitutions affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity will include co-existence 
between peoples of diverse cul¬ 
tures, tongues, social lUid tech¬ 
nological development. The 
University will conduct research 
and study in all the ideals for 
wh^h the world body stands. 

%.v) Panama Canal Dispute: 
The Panama canal zone has been 
under U.S. control for 70 years. 
A treaty signed in 1903 gives the 
U.S.A. rights “in perpetuity” 
over the canal. But the Pana¬ 
manians have for long been 
showing resentment against that. 
The dispute came up before the 
Security Council at its meeting 
held in Panama in the latter half 
of March 1973. The Council 
Itsd before it three draft resolu¬ 
tions on the .subject. One of 
these called for a new treaty 
governing the future of the 8(j0 
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km. canal zone. Another reso¬ 
lution Wanted the Council to 
lay down guidelines for a new 
treaty between the U.S.A, and 
Panama. The third recommend¬ 
ed modernisation of the present 
Atlantic-Pacific link or the con¬ 
struction of a new sea-Icvcl 
canal through Panama under 
Panamanian sovereignty, juris¬ 
diction and administration. 

But when a modihej reso¬ 
lution inviting the U.S.A. and 
Panama to continue their nego¬ 
tiations on a new treaty for the 
Canal “in a spirit of friendship” 
was put to vole, the U.S A. 
vetoed It on the ground that the 
resolution sought to use the 
Security Council to influence 
the clauses of a future treaty 
which should be negotiated 
bilaterally. 

Q. Briefly introdnre the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(i) Kenneth Arrow (ii) Mar¬ 
lon Brando (in) Bishnu Dey (iv) 
Bobby Fischer (r) Ivan Illich 
(vi) Lord Killanin (vii) Pablo 
Picasso {via} Ezra Pound (/,v) 
Mohan Rakesh (x) Mark Spitz. 

Ans. (0 Kenneth Arrow: 
was one of the two co-winners 
of the Alfred Nobel Memorial 
Prize for Economics in 1972. 
He holds a teaching job at Har¬ 
vard. He is regarded as a 
pioneer in evolving the theory 
of welfare economics. 

(ii) Marlon Brando: is a 
well-known Hollywood actor. 
He was nominated for the Aca¬ 
demy Award for his role in the 
Godfather. But he refused to 
accept the best actor award be¬ 
cause of the treatment of Ame¬ 
rican Indians in U.S. films. 

(Hi) Bishnn Dey; is a Ben¬ 
gali writer referred to as the first 
in the line of modern poets in 
the language. He has written 
about 40 books out of which 16 
arc collections of poetry. He 
won the Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Award for 1971 for Smriti, 
Satta, Bhavishyat, a collection 
of poems which was published 
in 1963, 


(/v) Bobby Fischer: is ail. 
American chess prodigy. On 
September 1, 1972, he wrested 
the world chess championship 
from Boris Spassky of the 
Soviet Union He thus became 
the first non-Soviet world title- 
holder in the game in 26 years. 

(r) Ivan Illich: is co- 
founder of the well-known con¬ 
troversial centre of Intercul- 
tural Documentation m Ccur- 
navaca, Mexico. He is the 
author of the book Deschooling 
Society, a non-conformist at¬ 
tack on contemporary systems 
of educational organization. Mr. 
Illich came to India in the 
beginning of 1973. 

(vi) Lord Killanin: Lord 
Killamn, an Irish peer, was 
elected President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee at 
Munich on August 23, 1972. 
Lord Killanin took over the 
reins of the Olympic movement 
from Mr. Avery Brundage. A 
former journalist, the Irish peer 
had been elected to the I.O.C. 
in 1952 and occupied the olflce 
of its Vice-President after 1968. 

(v/i) Pablo Picasso: was 
the man who transformed art 
forms in the 20th century. His 
paintings aroused furious con¬ 
troversy and set the pace for 
generations of modern artists. 
He did about 13,000 to 14,000 
paintings, J4,(X)0 book illustra¬ 
tions and 3,000 sculptures. In 
1930, he won the Carnegi Prize 
and in 1962 the Lenin Peace 
Prize. Among his works are 
Guernica, Ladies of Avignon etc. 
He died on April 8, 1973 at the 
age of 91 in France, the country 
he had adopted after he left 
his native Spain during the Civ il 
War (1936-39) 

(viii) Ezra Pound: who died 
in the first week of November 
1972 at the age of 87 v\as an 
American exp.atriatc poet and 
man of letters He was looked 
upon as one of the world's most 
enigmatic and influenfial writers. 
His most famous work is the 
Pisan Cantos, a collection of 
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more than 100 songs combining 
cynicism and lament. 

(ix) Mohan Rakesh: was a 
well-known Hindi playwright 
who inspired a new wa\c in 
Hindi theatre by his play 
Adhure In 1959 he von the 
Sangoet Natak Akademi avxard 
for Ashadh Ka Ek Dm I Ic ali'o 
wrote a numbci of short stones 
and novels In 1971, he won a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
and devoted himself to studying 
the methods of some of the great 
dramatists of the world. He 
died on December 3, 1972. 

(.x:) Mark Spitz: is an Ame¬ 
rican swimmer He earned ofl 
seven gold medals at the XX 
Olympics in Munich in 1972 - 
thc largest niimbei ever to ha\c 
been won by any athlete at the 
Olympics. 

Q. Evplain the following 
terms : 

(/) Ultra Violet Ra\i. in) 
Anti-Matter (m) Fscape Velo¬ 
city (/)■) Kovstow fi ) Ionosphere 
(vi) Neo-Colonialism (vii) Eco¬ 
logical Balance Phytoplan¬ 
kton (ix) Giiicrnica (v) Dino¬ 
saurs (.vi) Solar Wj/id f.Y/V) Dust 
Devil. 

Ans. (0 Ultra-Violet Rajs: 
Just beyond the visible spcittum 
of light and on either sjdc of't 
(violet and led) aie tn bo found 
invisible lajs of hght. There 
are infra-red rays on (he red 
side of the spectrum. On the 
other (violet) side there arc ul¬ 
tra-violet rajs. These ra^s arc 
invisible to the naked eje but 
arc physiologically extremely 
powerful They produce vita¬ 
min D which IS essential for 
normal deposition of calcium in 
grow'ing bones. But large doses 
of ultra-violet rays cause sun- 
burn. They are also .strongly 
germicidal. For therapeutic 
use, ultra-violet I ays can be pro¬ 
duced artificially bj' mercury- 
vapour and are lamps. They 
have a <oning up effect in cases 
of nervous debility and have 
other tlv.-rapcufic ’ uses also. 
Doses of ultra-violet radiation 


may vary from one to several 
minutes. 

(ii) Anti-Matter: is belifived 
to be made up of atoms consist¬ 
ing of nuclei of anli-protons and 
anti-nculrons with anti-posi- 
Irons orbiting round these 
nuclei. Stable in itself, anti- 
maltci ellccts and undergoes 
complete annihilation as soon 
as It conics into contact with 
matter. It is said that a col¬ 
lision between matter and anti¬ 
matter would annihilate both in 
a flash. 

(hi) Escape Velocity; To 
bicak away fiom the Earth's 
giavitj, a spacecraft should have 
a launch velocity of 25.00(1 miles 
or 40,(KK) km. per hour. This 
may be called "eweape velocify”. 

(/»') Kowtow: IS the C'hinc‘>e 
form of obeisance by prostra¬ 
tion Figuratively, the woui is 
used to dcsciibe (he adoption 
of an altitudcof seivile flattery 

(v) Ionosphere: is a i.gion 
in the iippei atmosphere of the 
earth. It extends from a height 
of nearly SO km to 300 km ft 
is so named because of the pre¬ 
sence of ions and fiec electrons 
produced by the sun'.s ultra¬ 
violet and x-radiation The 
ionosphere prevents high-fic- 
qiiency wave.'i fiom lieing lost 
in space and icficcts back to 
earth the signal-i sent by such 
wav O'.. It thus makes possible 
all long-diMancc ladio com¬ 
munication using high frcc|i'ency 
waves. 

(vr) Neo-ColonialLsm: lite¬ 
rally means new colonialism. 
For some time now, the term has 
been quite rrcqucntly used to 
refer to countries following 
policies designed to perpetuate 
their hold on underdeveloped or 
weak nations. 

(i7/) Ecological Balance: is 
the balanced iclutionship that 
nature maintains between living 
organisms and inanimate matter, 
to make for a liarmonioiis ecosys¬ 
tem. Lalely industrial progress 
has been threatening to disturb 


the ecological balance on the 
earth, and imperil life on our 
planet. 

(via) Phytoplankton: are 

small sea-weeds and other ma¬ 
rine plants which float or drift 
almost passively under the in¬ 
fluence of sea-ciirrcnls. living 
and glowing with the help of 
simple nutiicnt salts present m 
sea-water and deriving cncigj 
from I he sun's lays. 

(/\) Guernira: is looked 
upon as the greatest painting by 
the Spanish painter. Pablo Picas- 
.so lie prodiici’d it in 1937 It 
depjcts Picasso’s hoiiot of the 
savage German bombini* of 
Guernica a Basque ttpwn. in the 
Spanish ( i\il War. The Gci- 
inaii plan«.x had icdiiceo tlu 
dcfoPv.c'ess town tv' dust. Tlu 
pamtirg now hang-, in the 
Museum ol .Modem Ail. New 
^ oik. 

(x) F>innsaiirs: II in ii ‘'ene- 
ric term denoting a number of 
i-'pliles which roamed tluscartl' 
in the Mcso/oie age. Thise 
cicalures weic hiigi- in si/e bn' 
bad very ■ mall biains 

(w) Solar Vi’iiJ'I: It is inov 
inp solai plasma (or gjs with 
cic(‘t;ically charged particles' 
ci>nsi'-ting piimanly of proton; 
having v,neif u•. (»rabout a fhiui- 
>.ind clctln.n m'!k i.uh 
(’I'.ingt III tlu- beli.iVioiir of 
solai vird-- .irc gcneiallv notu 
eel afti'i a penod of.-ulivity o: 
the sun vxbi'n (he number o 
particles as also their spci'i- 
increase 

(Yii) Dust Devil: is a du.-iy 
vvhiilwind normally a few Ici 
III diameter and about IBO li 
tall, somcliincs also wider am 
higher. Low pressure at th. 
centre und strong vortex wind 
cause dust and small debus It 
be earned upwards making tn 
whirl appear as a vertical lul 
or funnel. It foi ms over dusty. 
sandy barren soil slrongl,^^ 
healed by tlie sun during fai."* 
weather. 
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1974 New Year Number 


Dear Readers, 

As the announcement on the last page of this issue has it, the 
1974 New Year Number of the Competition Master will place 
before you the important events of 197.3 in a nutshell. Having 
regard to the fact how busy everyone happens to be these days, 
and keeping in view’ the limited space at our disposal, u'e can 
ha^'dly afford to be encyclopaedic. 

But while selecting topics for writing up in the New Year 
Number, ne are being guided by what the examiners and inter¬ 
viewers would expect you to know, and what your friends are moe^ 
likely to discuss with you. 

This is to make sure that, reading the coming New Year 
Number of the Competition Master, you find it not only interest¬ 
ing but also rewarding. 

We are keen to see that keeping company with the Competi¬ 
tion Master strengthens your resolve to take time by the forelock 
and to make the best of the opportunities that come your way in 
1974 so that it becomes for you a year full of sunshine and happi¬ 
ness. 

With best wi.shes. 

Yours sincerely 



Editorial Note 


A Fragile Peace 


T HE cease-lire pact which the representatives 

of Egypt and Israel signed on November 11 
#ill be remembered as the first direct agreement 
actween the two States in the nearly quarter of 
1 century that has passed since the Stale of 
Israel came into existence. It was also a triumph 
jf Dr. Kissinger’s own brand of diplomacy 
which concentrates on workable compromises 
rather than on principles. Both Israel and 
Egypt must look upon the six-point agreement 
worked out by Dr. Kissinger as a mixed bag. 
One of the considerations which might have 
induced each side to accept it is the balance of 
dissatisfaction it manages to establish. 

Israel's anxieties about her soldicis taken 
prisoner have been stalled for the time being. 
The agreement provides that there will be an 
exchange of su^h prisoners as soon as U.N. 
checkpoints have been set up along the (’airo- 
Suc/ road. Another point on which the Is¬ 
raelis were exercised greatly was the Egyptiin 
blockade of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandab at 
the inoutli of the Red Sea. The agreement docs 
not say anything on that point. 

The Egyptians had been feeling extremely sore 
over what they considered treachery on the part 
of Israel in violating the first cease-fire on Oc¬ 
tober 2?. and going on to complete the encii cle¬ 
ment of the Third Army. The agreement pro¬ 
vides for talks being started “immediately on a 
rctutii to the positions of October 22 as p.irt of 
an agreement on separation of forces under U.N. 
auspices.” It does not make a return to those 
positions binding. On the other hand, it leaves 
Mrs. Golda Meir free to stick to the position that 
“nobody knows for certain which positions were 
occupied by the respective armies on October 
22 .” 

Israel is obviously averse to the idea of re¬ 
turning to the October 22 ceasc-firc line and the 
agreement leaves it with enough elbow-room to 
stall on that for a long time-at least till the 
second stage envisaged in the U.N. peace 
plan, i.c. an international peace conference, is 
reached. And by that time the chances aic 
that the issue should become sufficiently blurred 
to be rendered academic. The only reason 
why Egypt accepted such a vague clause can be 
(hat it was coupled with assurances of safety 
^or its trapped third Army. 

December i ^3 


It IS apparent that sUhiiising the cease-fire 
in West Asia is going to be a long and arduous 
task, and to that extent the journey to the goal 
ol lasting peace in the region will be longer. 

In fact the pcuce-makcrs have yet to address 
themselves to the task of resolving the basic 
causes of the 25-ycar old political coiiflicl bet¬ 
ween the Arabs and the Israelis. All that they 
seem to have achieved so far is that the chances 
of bringing the two sides to the negotiating 
table have improved. 

Meanwhile, tradilioiinl animosity lies very 
near the surface. Both sides are keeping their 
powder diy, and the flow of military storesf^rom 
the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. to their res¬ 
pective proteges continues uninterrupted. Ac¬ 
cording to a Befrut newspaper report, the barrage 
of surfacc-to-air missile defences has been re¬ 
constituted on the West Bank of the Suez canal 
and a new army corps has been deployed west 
of the Israeli pocket on the West bank with the 
participation of 25,000 Algerian troops and their 
armoui. Egypt is of course directly involved. 
But it IS a fact that the agreement signed on No¬ 
vember 11 has left the Arab States in general cold 
and unenthusiaslic. This is evident from the 
fact that in spite of it, they have ref^used to ease 
the oil mcasuics till Israeli troops have evacuated 
Arab teiritones occupied by them in the 1967 
war and till the problem of the Palestinian re¬ 
fugees has been solved. 

Therefore, taking an overall view, we are far 
from being able to say with any amount of cer¬ 
tainty that the eighteen-day war this year was 
the last m a series. One thing it did help illus¬ 
trate was how close we can come all ot a sudden 
to the brink of a global nuclear war. It has 
shown once again that mankind's only hope of 
survival lies in the ability of the statesmen in 
power in Moscow and Washington to realise the 
common stakes they have in peace. The nu¬ 
clear capabilities acquired by the super-powers 
impose on them a heavy burden of responsibility 
m the task of maintaining pe.ice in the world. 
It appears that for quite some time yet they will 
have to keep up the pressures they have been 
applying on the side of peace It is their part to 
see that neither’s protege is allowed to block the 
way to a lasting settlement by delaying tactics. 
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India and the West Asia War 

Moves in the Indian Ocean 

India and the E.E.C. 

Sixth Finance Commission 
Report 

Currency and Finance, 1972-73 
New Licensing System 


India and the \\ est Asia \\ ar 

From the beginning of the 
outbreak of hostilities in West 
Asia. India ideniiiicd itself corn- 
plot' 1} with the Arab cause, 
hoKiing Lracl’s intransigence to 
be the basic cause i>l war hicak- 
ing out. The seiiliinenls ex¬ 
pressed by Indian statesmen on 
the subject were appreciated in 
Arab capitals. Even so, India 
eoLiliJ not escape being hit by 
the ip'pact ot the Arah-Isiael 
wai oil the world as a whole. 

When the Aiabs ti'ok a de¬ 
cision let make use of oil as a 
diplomatic weapon to deal with 
the supportcis Israel, il was 
hoped that India would he ex- 
einpled From an> sanctions im¬ 
posed .igaiiist 1st ad's fi lends 
Hut when towards the end of 
October Pelroleum hnelUf'encc, 
a U.S. weekly published a re¬ 
port saying that Saudi Arabia 
had imposed a general 1(1 per 
cent cut on supplies of cnide but 
had exempted 9 countries from 
the cut. and that India’s name 
did not figure in the list, it caus¬ 
ed a lot ol consternaiion in 
India. The feeling was hcigli- 
tened because the list included 
Pakistan, Spain, France and 
Britain. The reported decision 
came under heavy criticism at a 
mectim? of the Parliament’s 
Consultative Committee at¬ 
tached to the Ministry of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs. Fears were ex¬ 
pressed that in case Saudi Ara- 
bl:i applied the cut, India would 
be deprived of one million ton¬ 
nes of crude from out of what 
she h.sd been getting from 
abroad. S, Swaran Singh Mi- 
nistci for External Affairs how¬ 
ever said that the matter was 


being taken up w'llh the Saudi 
Arabian Gos eminent. On 
November 9, Mr. Suleiman al 
Nasser, the Saudi Arabian 
charge de’alTaircs m New Delhi 
told newsmen that there would 
be no cut in Saudi Arabian 
crude oil '.applies to India. 

While India might have ni.i- 
nageil tsi escape the oil cut im¬ 
posed by the Arabs, it could not 
avoid the consequences of price 
increases decided upon b> the 
Gull Stales in October. On 
November 2, the Government 
of India promiilgited an ordi- 
n.incc r.'ising ilic prices of 
all petroleum prinlucls except 
naphtha An inliigumg aspect 
of the announcomeiil was that 
wheieas the MicicT.es enlotccd 
by the oil-pioducing Louniricv 
could not have made a difference 
of more than 7 p:ii'!i* per litic 
in petrol, and S p usc per litie 
in kerosene, the Cjoscriiment ol 
India announced an increase of 
Rs 1-07 per litre in petiol .and 
28 paisc pel litre in kerosene. 
The ^extras added leprescnlcd 
enhanced exeisc duly levied as a 
measure to enforce economy ij^ 
the use of these prodllct^, Tlur 
decision lurthcr .sggiavatcd the 
discontent over rising prices and 
on November 8, the excise duty 
on kerosene was reduced by '<> 
paisc per hire. 


Moves in the Indian Ocean 

On October 29 the Panlagon 
announced that the U.S.A, had 
sent a naval task force comprised ^ 
of one aircraft carrier {Hancock 
and six supporting ships—five 
destroyers and one oiler intot^ 
Indian Ocean. ^(The last tinny 
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U.S. carrier task force had 
isitcd the Indian Ocean was to¬ 
wards the end of the Indo-Pak 
^ar of 1971.) 

U.S. officials let it be known 
tri\ately tiial the move Avas de- 
iipicd to demonstrate the right 
.f the U.S. A. to use the Straits 
)f Malacca which they consider 
aternati mal waters. But 
t was bcliesed that the aS’ 
ignnient of the task fisrte was a 
)art of the American strategy m 
he sitiiatiiiii aiisiiig out of the 
ii'.iiflict III West Asia 
Jpokesmcii of the Panlagon dc- 
iicd that It had anything to do 
■vith in nnprecedeiiied Russian 
ia\al hiiild-up in the Mediiet- 
.ancan At ihc same lime, it 
jould not nos'-ibly l'.e aimed at 
.-ouiitcring Russian ii.nal ac- 
i\iiy in the Indian Ocean. Ae¬ 
ro r d i ii g to U S. intelligence 
sources there were at Ihai lime 
no more than ?•) Russian naval 
ships 111 the Indian Ocean one 
Jiesel-poW'Tcd vibinarine. three 
old dcstp'>i.is <ind o'hor non- 
ciimbat vessels Three ol theni 
weie being used lo u ick Smiet 
space nii'> ions. 'I he p hiiion of 
this foKC w.is expected in No¬ 
vember when ships from Valadi- 
vostok wore to move inio Indian 
Ocean and ihe ones already there 
were to leave lor home. 


itu tiding position to secure the 
oiljlanes. It may be the U.S.A.’s 
wiw of making its presence felt 
in^he middle east after Bahrein 
had terminated the only Ameri¬ 
can base facilities m the area. 

India and the E.E.C. 

In Its trade with the E E.C. 
countries, India had an adverse 
balance of Rs. 130 crores m 
1971-72. The gap was reduced 
to Rs. 95 crores in 1972-73. 1 or 
:i long lime now, the country 
has been trying to conclude a 
commercial co-operation agree¬ 
ment with the Community “to 
increase the trade exchanges 
between India and (ho F P C. 
with an adequate trade suiplus 
in favour of India, to enable 
her to rectify the pressing un¬ 
balance in trade exchanges, to 
repay her debt liabilities and to 
maintain the rising level of im¬ 
ports from the EEC.” 

After some initial opposi¬ 
tion h.id Iieen overcome. Fo¬ 
reign Mmislcfs of the countries 
reprc'-a.mtcd in the Community 
iiislructed the EFC Commission 
on .^prll 3, 1973 to draw up a 
live-year trade agreement with 
India incorporating earlier ag- 

Changes in C 


reements between the two itdes 
on cotton textiles, jute and other 
commodities, consolidating re¬ 
duction of tariir duties granted 
by the EEC on various small 
Items like lea, peper etc., cover¬ 
ing bilateral deals between In¬ 
dia and members of the Com¬ 
munity and providing for the 
establishment of a joint com¬ 
mission tit consider possibilities 
of working out a conimeicial 
co-opcration agicement. 

Soon afterwards, the EEC 
Commission prepared a prclimi- 
naiy draft of an India-EEC 
Cimimercial Co-opeiation Ag¬ 
reement but India found the 
draft unsatisfactory, li con¬ 
tained a demand for reverse 
preferences for the EEC coun¬ 
tries in return for ‘most favour¬ 
ed nation’ terms to Indian ex¬ 
ports India look the position 
that the Commu iity should not 
demand reverse preferences 
from an under-developed coun¬ 
try, Instead, New Delhi put 
forward the idea that trade l^t- 
ween India and the Community 
should aim at achieving a dyna¬ 
mic equilibrium rather than an 
arithmetical balance. 

In September 1973, India 

intral Cabinet 


On November I, a NATO 
souice levcaled that since the 
outbreak of iJic West Asia war. 
Ihe Russian naval forte of the 
Indian Ocean fleet had been 
concentrating around the north 
of Oman Sea, at the entry to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 
Western intelligence sources also 
disclosed that the siicngth of the 
Russian naval fleet m the Indian 
Ocean was modest and had been 
built up only after the Sue/ 
canal had liecn closed down as a 
sequel to the Arab-Israeli war of 
1967. 


On November 8, Mr Kamalapali Tnpathi, former Chief Minister of 
1’tl.ir Pradesh was indut.ied inio the Central Cabinet and Dr KL Rao. 
Ministei ot State, holdiim chamc of Inigatioi and Power resigned. Mr 
I-l N Bahiigiina. Mimsici of State left the Council of Ministers l»> assume 
cluigc as the Chiet Minister of UP The following changes in portfolios 
were announced on Nosomber 8 and 9 — 

Cabinet Ministers 

Mrs Tndira Gandhi Atomic Fncrgy, Space Research 

Prime MimsUr 

Dr. Karan Smgh Health ind Family Planning 

Mr. Raj Bahadur rommuinoafions. Civil Avution and Tourism 

Mi. Kamalapati Tjipalhi franspori and Shipping 

Ministers of State 

Mi K C Pant TTiftalion and Power. Alomit Rncig>, Space 

Research 

Mr R.K Khadilkai Supply and Rehabilitation 

Mr KV Raghunatha Rwldy labour 

Mr. Shah Nawa? Khan Petroleum and CheinicaK 


According to one estimate, 
the U.S. task force was probably 
.heading towards the Persian 
■fculf where the United States 
/may be anxious to build a com- 
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Ml. Siddltcshwar Prasad 
Mr. Balgovind Vaiim 
Ml. Ddlbir Singh 
Mr. Q. Venkataswamy 


Deputy Ministers 

Irngalton and Power 
I. ibour 

Hftivv Industiy 
Supply and Rehabilitation 
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presented to the EEC Commis¬ 
sion an alternative draft which 
was discussed when Mr. D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya, India’s Com¬ 
merce Minister went to Europe 
on a fortnight’s visit towards 
the end of October. 

On November 6, it was re¬ 
ported that an agreement had 
been signed between India and 
EEC under which the Common 
Market would reduce duties on 
Indian exports of jute and coir 
by 40 per cent at the start of 
1974, and by another 20 per cent 
a year later. But before the 
second tanlt cut, negotiators 
from both sides would meet 
again to discuss ways of allow¬ 
ing complete duty-free entry of 
these products into the E.C.M. 
countries. The agreement was 
good as far as it went, but it was 
feared that it may not help 
India’s exports of jute and coir 
products. Under the ECM’s 
Joint External Tariff Scheme, 
from January 1, 1974 Britain 
may also have to impose a 40 
per cent tariff on these Indian 
exports which were earlier en¬ 
joying duty free entry into that 
country. 

Meanwhile, negotiations on 
the Commercial Co-operation 
Agreement have been proceed¬ 
ing at a slow pace because the 
differences between the two sides 
will take long to reconcile. The 
EEC wants India to concede to 
capital from its member coun¬ 
tries a non-discriminatory role 
in the exploitation of India’s 
natural resources as quid pro 
quo for allowing more Indian 
exports to enter West Europe. 
India has been taking the posi¬ 
tion that it does not discriminate 
against West European countries 
but the flow of capital from 
them will have to be regulated 
by the country’s established in¬ 
vestment policies. 

Sixth Finance Commission 
Report 

The Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion had been appointed by Presi¬ 

4 


dent V.V. Giri'on June 28, li 
and it had been directed to gibe 
its report by October 31, l^lj. 
The report was presented to tqe 
President by Mr. K. Brahma- 
nanda Reddy, Chairman of the 
Commission and its other mem¬ 
bers on October 28, 1973. 

Among other things, the 
Commission had been charged 
with suggesting changes m the 
existing terms of repayment of 
the States debts to the Centre, 
and steps to speed up the execu¬ 
tion of development projects. 
It was also required to review 
the policy and arrangements in 
regard to financing relief ex¬ 
penditure by States affected by 
natural calamities. Further, it 
had been asked to make recom¬ 
mendations on sharing of reve¬ 
nues between the Centre and the 
States. 

No indications of the re¬ 
commendations made by the 
Commission were immediately 
given by Mr. Brahmananda 
Reddy on October 28. AH that 
he said was that the Commis¬ 
sion had tried to enforce some 
fiscal discipline all round. He 
also said that as a result of the 
Commission’s recommendations 
“we hope the States will be able 
to start the Sth plan on a hope¬ 
ful note.” 

According to reports ap¬ 
pearing in the press later, the 
Sixth Finance Commission was 
believed to have recommended 
devolution of Rs. 9,608 crores 
to the States as their share in 
taxes and grants-in-aid. As 
compared to that, the Fourth 
Commi^ion had recommended 
devolutions to the extent of Rs. 
2,885 crores and the Fifth Com¬ 
mission gave the States Rs. 4,266 
crores. It was also revealed t hat 
the Commission had recommend¬ 
ed debt relief of nearly Rs. 1,970 
crores to the States during the 
Sth plan, and put forward pro¬ 
posals favouring an extension 
of the repayment peribds of 
different types of loans from 15 
to 30 years. 


It was also learnt that in 
terms of the scheme of devolu¬ 
tion of taxes devised by the 
Commission, the States would 
be getting 80 per cent of the 
income-tax and 20 per cent of 
the Union excise duties collect¬ 
ed by the Centre each year dur¬ 
ing the fifth plan period. From 
the net proceeds of income tax in 
each financial year, 1'79 per 
cent will go to the Union ter¬ 
ritories and 80 per cent of the 
balance (remaining after setting 
apart the share of the Union 
territories) will be assigned to 
the States. The Centre will also 
pay to the States 20 per cent of 
the monies collected by it in 
the form of Union excise duty 
during a particular year. 

In working out the Stales' 
shares, population will be the 
main consideration though 
wcightagc would also be given 
to the contribution made by a 
particular State in income-tax 
revenues. The Stales' share of 
the Union excise duties will be 
distributed keeping in view the 
level of economic development 
in the recipient States. 

While recommending grants- 
in-aid, the Commission was ex¬ 
pected to take into account the 
need for upgrading standards of 
administration in weaker States 
and ways of maintaining capi¬ 
tal assets already created. The 
grants-in-aid recommended by 
the Commission to be given to 
the States during the Fifth Plan 
period total up to Rs. 2,510 
crores or thereabout. 

The Commission is believed 
to have emphasized the need for 
the States to augment their 
resources by ensuring better 
returns from electricity boards, 
the irrigation departments and 
State-owned industries. Simi¬ 
larly it has pointed out that there 
is considerable room for the 
Centre to improve tax-collec¬ 
tion and to secure better re¬ 
turns from public sector pro¬ 
jects. 
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CarreBcy and Fhnnee, 197I>73 tci accentuate the present de> ment, announced on October 31 
\\i ii 1^1 , iiili'iil iiiiplj^ imbalance was the a package of measures designed 

Tue Keserve^Bank s annual investment in the to rationalise Industrial approval 

inann* gf^nomy bctwecn 1965 aiid 1970, procedures and to reduce the 
the effects of which are being 
felt now. 


report on currency and finance 
for 1972-73 was released in the 
last week of October. Com¬ 
menting on the state of Indian 
economy, the report said that 
whereas the tasks before the 
economy had been cleaily enun¬ 
ciated, the manner in which they 
were done left much to be de¬ 
sired, particularly in resource 
mobilisation, control of mone¬ 
tary and credit operations, tax 
collections, execution of public 
sector investment in industries, 
transport and power, and in the 
organisation of an efficient pub¬ 
lic distribution system. 

The authors of the report 
expressed the view that efforts 
to remove difliculties in those 
directions had licen impeded by 
]K>liticul and social factors. 
They recognised that the deve- 
'opments in India might have 
been a part of a worldwide pro¬ 
cess, “but this did not make the 
Indian situation either more 
bearable or less disruptive of 
development efforts.” The re¬ 
port held that economic trends 
had reached a point whetc the 
price question seemed to domi¬ 
nate everything else and one 
obvious factor which contribut¬ 
ed to price rise during l‘)72-73 
was the set-back in agricultural 
production for the second suc¬ 
cessive year because of unfa¬ 
vourable weather conditions. 

The report further went on 
to point out that the situation 
could be handled better with the 
stocks carried over from the 
previous year, but for faulty dis¬ 
tribution arrangements coupled 
with large scale monetary ex¬ 
pansion. It pointed out that 
the impact of scarcity condi¬ 
tions was further augmented by 
expansion of demand due to 
large-scale private spending 
facilitated by expansion of com¬ 
mercial bank credit, as also to 
deficit financing by the Govern 
tnent. Another factor which, 
According to the report, served 
. J 
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time-lag m the processing of ap¬ 
plications tor industrial licenses. 


Enumerated below are some 
of the suggestions made in the 
report for tackling the problems 
referred to above 

(i) Fiscal and monetary res¬ 
traints on un-produclive spend¬ 
ing in both government and pri¬ 
vate sectors. 

(ii) Stringent penalties to 
curb speculative and corrupt 
practices which lake advantage 
of shortages to inflate the prices, 
and make the task of equitable 
public distribution difficult. 

(Ill) Stepping up of the real 
growth rate so that the gap bet¬ 
ween indigenous supplies and 
demand is bridged. 

(ir) A more steady adhe¬ 
rence to policies favouring in¬ 
crease in investments, advances 
III technology and productivity, 
and changes m the structure of 
production, employment and in¬ 
comes. 

i’) More effective utilisa¬ 
tion of existing capital equip¬ 
ment and natural resources. 

(Vi) Proper arrangements for 
provision of raw materials and 
working capital to step up uti¬ 
lisation of available capacity. 

(v/i) Effectixe demand ma¬ 
nagement till the imbalance bet¬ 
ween supplies and demand has 
been restored. But control on 
demand must not militate to 
reduce the rate of aggregate in¬ 
vestment. 

(v7ti) A permanent public 
distribution system for efficient 
distribution of essential com¬ 
modities, having arrangements 
for keeping buffer stocks of food 
articles. 


New Licensing System 

Mr. C. Subranianiam, Union 
Minister for Industrial Dcvelop- 


The most important of these 
measures was the setting up of a 
Project Approval Board, an 
inler-Mmisterial Commiitee of 
Secretaries to see that the new 
system is put to work. The 
Board will be serviced by a 
Secretariat for Industrial Ap¬ 
provals, a new division form^ 
in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development. All applications 
for industrial licenses and fo¬ 
reign collaboration have now to 
be submitted to the Secretariat 
for Industrial Approval. The 
Secretarial will be responsible 
for reccivng and processing the 
applications and for intimatinp 
the decisions taken to the aj^Ii- 
cants within the prescribed time 
limit. The approval committee 
already existing, e.g. the Licensr 
ing Committee, the Foreign In¬ 
vestment Board and the Capital 
Goods Committee will hence¬ 
forth function as Committees 
of the Project Approval Board 
which will diiectly deal with 
composiie applications. 

The following time limits have 
been prescribed for the disposal 
of various categories of apj^ica- 
tions: (>) 90 days for letters of 
intent, foreign collaboration ap¬ 
proval and capital goods clear¬ 
ance. (//) 120 days for com¬ 
posite applications for indus¬ 
trial licenses and foreign coUa- 
boration and capital goods 
clearance, (i/i) 150 days where 
clearance is sought under the 
Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act. 

Another rcfoim introduced 
m piocedures is that to Import 
capital goods in excess of the 
prescribed limits, small indus¬ 
trial units m the delicenscd sec¬ 
tor need not now obtain an itt* 
dustrial license before applying 
for capital goods. 
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The Eighteen Day War 

{See also Special Article in 
this issue). 

The fourth Arab-lsraeh war 
which broke out on October 6, 
1973 continued in full fury foi 
nearly 18 days. (For Causes 
see page 285 in this issue ami 
also pages 195 and 201-2 in the 
November 1973 issue). By the 
end of the first week, the Egyp¬ 
tian forces had established strong 
positions on the east bank of the 
Suez canal and were busy dig¬ 
ging in. bringing over more 
troops and tanks. At one stage 
they had 1(X),000 men and 1.000 
tanks deployed in the Sinai and 
w'cre staging commando raids 
to capture strategic passes. They 
were also engaging the Israelis 
in skirraislies to relieve piessurc 
on the Syrian front wheic a 
fierce battle was going on at the 
Golan Heights 

With the help ol American 
reconnaissance planes, the Is¬ 
raelis had discovered meanwhile 
a gap between the second and 
the third Egyptian armies. The 
Egyptians had calculated that 
it would be diflicult for either 
side to cross the Suez canal 
where it passed through the 
Great Bitter Lake. The Israelis 
established a bridgehead to car¬ 
ry tanks and armour across the 
canal to the western bank just 
north of the Lake. The task 
forces accompanying the armour 
had been detailed to destroy the 
missile sites on the west bank of 
the Suez and to cut the supply 
lines of the third Egyptian army. 

On October 16, while the 
fighting was in its most bitter 
phase, the Egyptian President, 


Mr. Anwar Sadaat, addivs.sing 
the Egyptian National Assem¬ 
bly c.xprcsscd the Arabs’ willing¬ 
ness to accept a ceasefire if 
Israel agreed to withdraw from 
all occupied territories imme¬ 
diately and reverted to positions 
held on June 5, 1967. He said 
that the Arabs did not seek the 
extermination of Isiael but weie 
merely seeking to liberate their 
own lands. The offer, however, 
did not bung a lavoiirahle les- 
ponse from Tel A\iv. 

Meanwhile, there W'ere omi¬ 
nous signs which went to show 
that the siipei-poweis were get¬ 
ting more and more deeply in- 
voKcd in the lighting. By the 
11th of Octi'ber, the Kussian 
and Aiiieiican llccts stood facing 
each olhci in the Medilcri .mean 
Next day Dr. Henry Kissmuer, 
the U.S. Secictary of State had 
occasion to remaik that tin. war 
may get out c'f hand. In a 
White House ceremmn on Oc¬ 
tober 15, President Nisim was 
reported K* have thiowii a hint 
that the USA. was picpaicd to 
intervene militarily in order to 
protect the independence and 
security of Israel, All this whij^ 
the USA. was keeping up the 
airlift of .sophisticated arms and 
equipment to replenish the 
dwindling arsenal of Israel and 
to keep Its war machine in work¬ 
ing order. It is said that within 
a w'cek or ten days, it had sent 
9,000 tons of war equipment to 
Tel Aviv. Russians too were 
simultaneously engaged in a 
similar operation, maintaining 
a massive airlift of arms to 
Syria and Egypt. ‘ 

Both the super-powers weie, 
however, acutely aware of we 
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dangers bttereiit in the sort of 
brinkmanship in which they had 
got involved. Therefore, si¬ 
multaneously they were also try¬ 
ing to work out a cease-fire for¬ 
mula which could be acceptable 
to both sides. On 18th Oc¬ 
tober, Mr. Kosygin was reported 
to be m Cairo consulting Presi¬ 
dent Sadaat on ways of bringing 
the fighting to a stop. It vvas 
said that he had put bcfoic Pre¬ 
sident Sadaat a fonr-point peace 
plan envisaging (i) ecasc-firc 
under the aegis of the t\\o super¬ 
powers along with withdiawal 
of Israeli forces to the 1967 
frontiers with slight modifica¬ 
tions (u) New frontiers to be 
guaranteed by the H.N.O. (///) 
Ceasefire supcnision by inter¬ 
national foices including '* 011 - 
tingents fn^m the two super¬ 
powers, and (iv) U S. and Soviet 
guarantees for the in\iolability 
of the new frontiers through 
joint physical presence. On 70ih 
October, the U.S. Scciclary of 
State Ur. Henry Kissinger flew 
to Moscow in response to an 
urgent request from the Kremlin, 

Before the Sosiet Union and 
the U.S.A.. had worked out 
a truce formula, the U.N. Se¬ 
curity Council had been fruit¬ 
lessly grappling with the prob¬ 
lem ever since hostilities broke 
out On October 22, the U S.A. 
and the SoMct Iinion tabled a 
joint lesolulion Ciilling for a 
cease-fire bv 16-‘10 hrs. CiMT 
that day T'hc rcsolulion was 
passed by 14 \oles to ml, China 
not ptirticipatmg on ihc plea th.it 
the resolution fell short of its 
expectations In the first in¬ 
stance, Hgypt and Israel said 
that they would slop lighting' 
but the guns continued booming 
on both fronts. In fact at the 
time the cease-fire was announc¬ 
ed, the Israelis wete engaged 111 
a last-minute attempt to com¬ 
plete the encirclement of Egypt’s 
third army. Israel was also ac¬ 
cused of keeping up the bomb¬ 
ing of civilian targets in Syn.i 
I which had not responded to the 
' first ccasc-fire call. 
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As was revealed later, the 
Soviet Union reacted very 
strongly to Israel’s last-minute 
attempts to improve its bargain- 
•ing position. In a tersely word¬ 
ed note to Mr. Ni.\on, the Soviet 
Conimumst Parly Chief Mr. 
Leonid Brezhnev was reported 
to have threatened “destruction 
of the State of Israel’’ by Rus¬ 
sian lioops unless it slopped vio¬ 
lating the ccase-fiie. Accord¬ 
ing to the Americans, there were 
indications that Russia had put 
seven lurbomc divisions involv¬ 
ing nearly 30,000 men on high 
alert. The Americans also re¬ 
ported that the Soviet Union had 
withdrawn the big transport 
planes which had been uirhliing 
war mateiial from the Soviet 
Union to Egypt and that these 
planes had been diverted close 
to the places where the airborne 
divMiins were located. The 
U.S.A.’s response came in the 
form ot a global troop alert 
ordoicd by President Nixon on 
Otlober 25, The move caused 
surprise among the West Euio- 
pean allies of the U.S.A,, be¬ 
cause although the alert covered 
American bases in Euri>p?. Pre¬ 
sident Nison had not consulted 
the U.S.A.'s European allies be¬ 
fore announcing the move. 

Simultaneously, efforts to 
enfon c theecasc-lirc through the 
Scciiiity Council were kept up. 
On fKtifocr 24, the Council re¬ 
new cil its tall and urged the par¬ 
ties in the conflitt to leturn to 
the positions thev occupied on 
Oilober 22. This call was 
soiind.'d through a resolution 
wiKc again jointlv sponsored b\ 
llie U S A. and the USSR. The 
Coanril directed the Secrcl.irv 
Cii'.'ier.il to despatch immediately 
11 N observers to supervise the 
enfoiccinciit of (he ceasefire. 
.\g.iin, China did not partici- 
p.itc in the votii»:i Its rcpie- 
sentative protested against what 
he called 1 he U.N.O being made 
a tool of the super-powers. 

NeM day, eight non-aligned 
countries (liiiliu, Indonesia,Gui¬ 
nea, Kenya, Panama, Peru, Su¬ 


dan and Yugoslana) proposed 
organisation of a U.N. emer¬ 
gency force to su{«rvise the 
cease-fire in the Middle East. 
The resolution was adopted 
(China abstaining) with the 
modification that the proposed 
peace-kcepmg foicc w’lll be com- 
piised ol personnel drawn from 
mcinbcis ol the U.N.O. but not 
from permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

An Uneasy I’ruce 

On October 25 aflet the Se¬ 
oul ity Council had adopted a 
resolution directing the Secre¬ 
tary General to take steps to set 
up a United Nations Emergency 
Force, Dr. Kurt Waldheim or¬ 
dered troops of Austria, Fin¬ 
land and Sweden in the United 
Nations foiccs m Cvprus to 
proceed immediately to Egypt 
as the first conlingcnt of the 
newly authorised force. lie 
named Maj Gen. Ensio Sillas- 
vuo of Finland as the interim 
Commander of the new emer¬ 
gency force. Three teams of 
U.N cease-fire observers also 
moved into positions on the 
Syrian side in the northern sec¬ 
tor and others were on the way 
to positions in Egypt. 

From the beginning, how¬ 
ever, the implementation of the 
ceaso-firc agreement presented 
problems c.<r excluangc of POW 
lists, '‘•ending relict supplies to 
the iiiippcil thud aimy of the 
Egvpt etc. Bin ihe main ob- 
sl.icL- w.iN the question ol with- 
diaw.'l by cilhcr Mde to the 
positions held on October 22. 
The Israelis were not pioparcd 
to give up the advantage they 
had gamed by violating the 
first call for ccasc-tire. and con¬ 
solidating Micii position on the 
west bank of the Suez canal. 
Egypt accused them of hu'-ing 
gone ahead to 1 . apt me more 
tcrritorv and to eomnlotc en- 
circlemeiil of the third army 
after Ociolx'i 22 But the Is¬ 
raelis reiocicd the charges. 
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HwOilClrlsIs 

An offshoot of the fourth 
Arab-Israel war is the oil crisis 
which overhangs the world now. 
In the third week of October, the 
Arab states translated into prac¬ 
tice the threat of using the oil 
that they possess as a political 
weapon. Representatives of 
ten Arab countries met in Ku¬ 
wait and decided that they would 
go on reducing their oil output 
at the rate of 5 percent below 
every preceding month “until 
Israel had been made to with¬ 
draw completely from Arab 
territories and until the legal 
rights of the Palestinian people 
had been restored”. The deci¬ 
sion was calculated to influence 
the United States to reduce its 
arms aid to Israel m the West 
Asia war. Simultaneously, 
Arab oil-producing countries 
were selling dollars to buy the 
British £ in order to scale down 
the large dollar holdings built 
up by them. This was bound to 
undermine the strength of the 
dollar as an international cur¬ 
rency and thus str'ke a blow 
against the U.S.A. 

Though the decision was 
directed specifically against the 
U.S.A. and other friends of Is¬ 
rael, the new turn in oil politics 
could not but have grave eco¬ 
nomic, industrial, and social im¬ 
plications for not only developed 
countries like the U.S.A., West¬ 
ern Europe and Japan, but also 
for developing countries dc.spc- 
rately trying to build up their 
industries, c.g. India, Accord¬ 
ing to Washington, (he U.S.A. 
receives only 6 per cent of its 
oil from Arab nations. But as 
compared to that, Japan im¬ 
ports nearly 85 per cent of its 
oil requirements from West 
Asia, and Euro{^ depends on 
the Arab states for 60 per cent 
of its needs. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it was likely that, 
deprived of Arab oil, the U.S.A. 
would try to lap other sources, 
and this gave cause for concern 
to Europe which obtains 40 
per cent of its oil requirements 


from such sources. 

On October 18, Abu 
Ohabi, an important producer 
of oil in the Persian Gulf, an¬ 
nounced a halt of oil exports to 
the U. .A. It also issued a 
warning that the same action 
would be taken against any 
other country which supported 
Israel. Abu Dhabi was fol¬ 
lowed by Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Algciia etc. By Oc¬ 
tober 22, eight Arab oil- 
producing slates, angered at 
open U S. supptirt to Israel, had 
put an embargo on supplies of 
oil to the U.S.A. Even after 
the ccase-lire had come into 
effect on Oct(<ber 22, the Or- 
gani/atioii of Petioleum Ex¬ 
porting Counlncs (OPEC) made 
It known that the Arab nalions 
would continue to restrict oil 
supplies to the west because the 
decisions taken in Kuwait were 
long-term ones. The Arab 
States’ oil diplomacy paid off 
in Europe. 'Britain, France and 
Italy maintained a pro-Arab 
neutral stance, and West Gei- 
many did not go beyond back¬ 
ing the right of Israel to exist 
as a free nation. 

Iran was perhaps the only 
oil-produemg country in the 
Middle East which refused to 
join the oil war against the west. 
But barely' lwel\c hours before 
(he Arab nations’ representa¬ 
tives met at Kuwait, five Gulf 
States and Iran had announced 
a 70 per cent rise in the posted 
price of Gulf crude. (Posted 
price means the price on the 
basis of which the oil companies 
pay taxes and ro>allics to the 
States in which oil-fields arc 
located. The market price is 
usually lower than the posted 
price but in view of th'* gallop¬ 
ing increase in the demand for 
crude, the market price now ex¬ 
ceeds the posted price.) 

That, however, had little to 
do with the Arab-Israel war. 
It was a sequel to the breakdown 
of negotiations b c t w e c n the 
W'estern oil companies and Gulf 


States. The latter had beeh 
deman^ng compensation for 
the erosion caused in the real 
value of their export earnings 
by the devaluation of the dollar. 
They were also desirous of hav¬ 
ing a bigger share of the profits 
which, cailier, were being lap¬ 
ped up by the foreign oil com¬ 
panies opciating in the produc¬ 
ing stales 

L.S.-West European Rift 

^’ct another side-effcct of 
the fourth Arab-Israel war has 
been that it has served to bring 
to light certain gaps between 
European and American think¬ 
ing on problems of common 
security Soon after fighting 
had biokcn out. West European 
countries began to icalisc that 
although sonic of them had 
been among the major arms sup¬ 
pliers to ihccountiics imolved, 
they could do little to influence 
the course ofesents. On October 
17, the European Parliament 
passed a rcsoluliim for an im¬ 
mediate emergency meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the 
9 E C.M. countries to offer the 
Comiminitv’s good offices in 
the w'ar. But subsequent deve¬ 
lopments revealed that the <'om- 
mumty was hopelessly divided 
in the approach to the war. 
Fiance and Britain adopted an 
attitude of pro-Arab iieutiality. 
They wcic also loincdhy Italy. 
West Germany was mamtainiiig 
a studied silcucc and Holland 
was pro-Israel The U.S A. had 
meanwhile b e e n pressing its 
NATO allies to express dis¬ 
approval of the Soviet role in 
the wai and to go slow' with the 
European Security Conference 
in Geneva. On their part, the 
West European countries were 
anxiously watching how far the 
spirit of detente between East 
and West was going to be in¬ 
fluenced by the war. As the 
t w o super-powers addressed 
themselves to the task of evolv¬ 
ing a peace formula without 
taking them into confidence, they 
also came to feel that they had 
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been left out in the cold. This 
bitterness became all the more 
pronounced when on October 
25, the U.S.A. ordered a* 
global alert again without con¬ 
sulting its NATO allies. They 
were already feeling sore over 
the U.S.A.’s making use of its 
European bases for airlifting 
arms supplies to Israel without 
cveir informing the governments 
concerned. On October 25, 
West Germany was reported to 
have asked the U.S.A to hall 
deliveries to Israel from and 
over West Germany. 

On October 27, a U.S Slate 
Department spokesman wa^ re¬ 
ported to have espressed Wa- 
shinglon’s angci o\ci the atti¬ 
tude adopted by the West Lmo- 
pean countries He and. “We 
were and have been in a very 
critical period, a peiiod wh'ch 
alfecied in many ways all of us 
and our allies in West imri^pe, 
and we weie stiuck by a miinbei 
of our allies' going to some 
length to. in cllcvt. separate 
themselves publicly from the 
U S. A It raises questions as to 
how that action «.n their part 
can be squared with what the 
Europeans have often referred 
to as indivisibility on questions 
of secuntv.'’ 


Change in I'liailand 

In the latter half of Oci*.iber 
this yeai. the military dictatoi- 
ship of field Marshal Thanoin 
Kiitikachorn, sapierne i.i Bang¬ 
kok since the end i>f WcnUl War 
II was toppled by sMidcnt ac¬ 
tivists In the l>egmning of 
October, the Thanom govein- 
ment had arrested 13 siudonl 
and professors on charges (’>1 
plotting to oveithmvs it fhey 
had III tact been speaiheading a 
demand for fiec el-viions ind a 
new constitution The aiicsis 
created great populai uniO'.t. 
particulaily among the simknls. 
On October 13 there was u mas¬ 
sive protest and nearly 2t)t),()0l) 
people jiiincd a procession de¬ 
manding the release of those ar¬ 


rested. Next day student de¬ 
monstrators took over the Gov¬ 
ernment’s Public Relations De¬ 
partment office near the Tham- 
masat University and shouted 
slogans pressing their demands. 
The Government liied to pla¬ 
cate the students and piomised 
a new constitution. Iialsoordei- 
ed that those arrested should be 
released on bail but the detenus 
refused to leave the jail before 
the issues had been settled. They 
had to be physically pushed out. 

The students were evicted 
Irom the government buildings. 
Thcrealtcr they liicd to take 
ovei a ncaiby police st.iiion. 
Groups of them gathered in 
front of the Parliament build¬ 
ing Meanwhile, troops hack¬ 
ed by tanks were moved into me 
area .ind trouble st.iitcd, 'fhe 
students set lire to several build¬ 
ings and the troops opened tire 
with automatic weapons. By 
the time quiet was restored, 
nearly 125 students had been 
killed .'ind more than 8(H) vound- 
cd While clashes were gi'ing 
on, Thanom K.i(tikachorn's gov¬ 
ernment resigned and King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej appointed 
Mr. Sanya lhammasak, the 
Dean of the Th.iininas.it Um- 
vcrsitv, as the countiy's new 
Prime Ministci But ihe stu¬ 
dents were not saiislied They 
said the leplacenienl ol I'leld 
Mar'.lial Thanom meant no real 
change while he icmained sup¬ 
reme commander of the armed 
forces because it was he who 
had abt'hshed the con.stilulion 
in November 1971. The Na¬ 
tional Student Centre ol Thai- 
l.ind -.ssued a .3-point memoran¬ 
dum addresscil to the new Prime 
Ministoi demanding that field 
M.iishal Thm.uii ind the for- 
luei Deputy Pi line Minister 
Piapii.is rh.misihian shniild be 
sJiippcil ol all inilitaiy povers 
fhe ••tiidents also dcniandc.' a 
voice 111 the loi matiomd'thc new 
cabinet. 

The fall ol fLinoin \v.i-> a 
great \ leloiy ior student power. 
Jubilant students thcrealter 


again attacked the headquarteca 
of the Metropolitan Police. In 
the ensuing violence, still greater 
numbers were killed and 
hundreds more were injured. 
Meanwhile, field Marshal Tha- 
iiom and his Deputy had fled 
the kingdom Their uncere¬ 
monious exit muiked the end 
of an inefficient and authori¬ 
tarian government which had 
brought economic luin to the 
country. 

The distill bailees were 
brought to an end by the inter¬ 
ference of King Bhuniiboi Adul- 
yadej who evolved an agree¬ 
ment with the students. The 
new Thai cabinet held its first 
meeting on October 16 and was 
reported to have decided to form 
a committee for drafting a new 
eoiistiiiiiion to be promulgated 
vvilhiii SIX months. 

End of Cod War in Sight 

f'jshing occupies a very im¬ 
portant place 111 the economy of 
the U.K, which has been suffer¬ 
ing from rising lood prices for a 
long time now. Before Sep¬ 
tember 1972 British trawlers had 
been regularly fishing for cod in 
the cold wateiL near the Arctic 
Ciicle up to 12 miles from the 
coast of Iceland In 1972, 
twenty pc-r cent of the total 
Brili'-h catch of fish came from 
that region. In September 1972 
Iceland unilaterally announced 
that its teiiilonal waters ex- 
teiuied 50 miles out to the sea 
instead of the customary twelve 
miles. This was icjectcd by the 
UK., blit to begin with, London 
adopted .i conciliatory attitude. 
It suggested that the matter 
should be taken to the interna¬ 
tional t ourt of li. M>ce It even 
olfcied to Ic.nice O', annual 
catch by ncai!^ i-i.j thud. BW 
tile (u>\ei'iiiii nt Iceland did 
ni-l agree. 

1 cJ...*m‘. c,i wi-. that its 
lislic! i‘N wl. i-b ‘.ivid 80 percent' 
of It" I f' "Vie 111 main na- 
tiiiai I'.v'iiici' and tl could not 
le illy .ifiord to allow the huge 
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fishing vessels of highly indus- 
tnaiised nations to come as 
close to its coast as twelve miles. 
It was reported to be waiting to 
bring the dispute before the 
U.N. Conference on the Law of 
the Sea due to be convened in 
Santiago, Chile m 1974. There 
it was hopeful of getting power¬ 
ful support from the countries 
of the third world. 

In January 1973, the gun¬ 
boats of Iceland began harassing 
British trawlers found within 
the 50-iniles limit The U.K. 
sent a protest note but the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iceland said in reply 
that it had shown enough pa¬ 
tience with ‘'piracy" by British 
trawlers and that the Icelandic 
vessels would continue to cut 
the trawl lines of olTeudmg Bri¬ 
tish craft. Seveial rounds of 
talks between the two countries 
failed to resolve the deadlock. 
On May 19, the British Gov¬ 
ernment ordered the Royal Navy 
to provide protection for British 
trawlers against further harass¬ 
ment. The decision was con¬ 
veyed to the NATO Council m 
Brussels. BultheGovemincntof 
Iceland also followed with a 
representation to Brussels cal¬ 
ling upon NATO to take all 
necessary measures to stop the 
Royal Navy from protecting 
their trawlers id their illegal 
fishing operations within the 
50-miles limit. Both countries 
also complained to the Security 
Council. 

The last round of talks bet¬ 
ween Biitain and Iceland on this 
subject concluded on October 16 
when it was learnt that agree¬ 
ment had been reached in princi¬ 
ple for ending the cod war as a 
result of talks between the Bri¬ 
tish Prime Minister Mr, Cdward 
Heath and the Prune Mmi'.tci of 
Iceland, Mr. Olatur Johannes- 
son. The terms ol the agice- 
mem were not disclo;a;J but it 
was learnt that an anangcmcnl 
had bc'n arrived at on the 
quaiititv ot Iish to be caught by 
British trawlers in Icelandic 
Waters. U w \s uiulei stood that 
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Britain had proposed limiting 
its catch to 145,000 tons where¬ 
as Iceland has pioposcd a maxi¬ 
mum of 117,000 tons. 


Japan and the Soviet Union 

Although the Second World 
War came lu a close neatly 
three decades ago, no peace 
treaty has so far been concluded 
between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. On October 8 this year 
Mr. Kakuei Tanaka the Piimc 
Minister of Japan was m Mos¬ 
cow on a lbiir-da> visit to have 
talks with the Russian leaders. 
With an eye on the forthcoming 
elections to the Japanese Upper 
House of Concillors. Mr. Ta¬ 
naka was primarily mleiostcd 
in securing the return to Japan 
of four iN'ands which belonged 
to it Defore the second World 
War but had been ceded to the 
Soviet Union after Japan was 
vanquished. The first priority 
for the Russians, however, was 
the possibility of Japanese parti¬ 
cipation m dc\eloping the vast 
natural gas deposits of Yakutia 
in northern Siberia. In lact 
the mutter had already been dis¬ 
cussed between a representative 
of the Rus'tiaii Government and 
the Japanese Government in 
Tokyo in July this year. 

The Soviet Union was re¬ 
luctant to discuss the Japanese 
claim o\cr the four islands 
(Ltorofu. Kunashiti, Shikotani 
and Habomai area 4,244 sq. 
miles). The farthest that it 
was prepared to go was to hand 
back the la-.t mentioned two 
islands which happen to be the 
smallest in the lot. The Rus¬ 
sians’ reluciance Ic* go farther 
arose from a fear of adverse le- 
pcicussions m the Soviet 
Union s tcrntou.ii dispute with 
Cliiiia in Rgaril to areas along 
ihe Manchurian boidci. Mi 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
were, howcvci very much interes¬ 
ted in getting Japan to collabo- 
ralc in the Soviet ‘'grand design" 
for the development of Siberia 
with Japanese capital and tech¬ 


nology. There were clear indi¬ 
cations to show why the Rus¬ 
sians considered the present as 
the most suitable time to raise 
the subject. They felt that the 
Japanese bargaining position m 
the matter had weakened us a 
result ut the oil ciisis arising 
out of the war in West Asia. 
But the fact ot the matter is that 
whereas Japan may be able to 
make do without Russian oil 
and gas (which is no more than 
u promise us yet), (he Russians 
are m greater need of Japan’s 
capital and technology. 

The only concession which 
Mr Tanaka could wrest out of 
the Russians after three days of 
hard bargaining was a promise 
to continue the dialogue in 1974 
for the purpose of signing a 
peace-treaty and for resolving 
"various uulslanding questions 
left over .since W'orld War U”. 
It was the fp^st admission by the 
Kremlin that the four islands in 
question weie negotiable. 

King Richard's Troubles 

(Si'i* also pa^c 690 ut the July 
19/3 tssuo) 

The seven-man Senate Select 
Coininittec which had been ap¬ 
pointed on Februaiv 7 to look 
into the Wateigale aJTair and to 
report back to the Scn.ile with¬ 
in one year began its hearings 
on Ma> 17 with a slatemenl 
made by its Chairman Senator 
Sam J. Livin expressing the 
Committee’s determination ‘‘to 
uncover all the relative facts 
suirounding tins matter and to 
spare no one, whatever his sta¬ 
tion in life may be, in our 
elforls to accomplish that goal.” 
Next day Attorney General Mr. 
I'.Iliot Richardson announced 
the appointment of Professor 
Archibald Co,x as Special Pro¬ 
secutor to investigate the affair. 
Prof Cox, a distinguished law¬ 
yer, was given full authority for 
conducting proceedings before 
the grand juries and any other 
investigations he might deem 
nccessiiry. He was also pro- 
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niised that he would be able to 
review all documentary evi¬ 
dence available from any source 
to which he would have full 

clCCCSS« 

On July 23, the Ervin 
Committee decided to call upon 
President Nixon to make avai¬ 
lable to It the tapes of the con- 
ver&alions which he had had at 
the White House with some of 
his aides, paiticularly Mr John 
Dean, foimcr counsel to the 
President. Another subpoena 
was served against the President 
at the same time and for the 
same purpose by Mr. Co\ But 
the President refused both sub¬ 
poenas on grounds of excvu- 
tive pi ivilegc. The crisis 
reached flash-point when on 


lure to obey Presidential orders 
to halt further proceedings m 
the court on the issue of release 
of the tapes.” A few minutes 
later. Attorney General Elliot 
Richardson resigned on the 
ground that the PrcsiiL'iil’s ac- 
lion VKilatcd the undei stand mg 
with Congress that the Special 
Prosecutor would have a bee 
hand to handle Wale i gate 
prosecutions. Mr. T'J i \ i> n"i, 
action was denounced by imgiy 
Congressmen a-* “dicUilomil, 
monstrous, reckless, asltnniJ- 
ing”cic. It exposed Ml Ki'oii 
to .1 charge of dcfyiiv; the co.iil 
but in a surprise move on Gc- 
tifbcr 24, he made known that 
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he would comply with the Fe¬ 
deral Court orders. A new di¬ 
mension Was added to the whole 
episode when on October 31 it 
was revealed that two of the 
vital nine Watcigatc tapes did 
not e\i>l. On Khalf of the 
White Ib'use, ii wa.^ s.iid lliat 
while Mr. John l)e m had been 
talking to the Prcadeiil, a tech¬ 
nical laiill had developed in the 
recording mechanism C o in- 
menling on that. Senator Sara 
lav in, Chan nun ot the Senate 
Coininittcc invcsligaiing the 
siand.d said “Everything about 
this cjic ha.-> been cuiious fiom 
the lust Jay ’’ 
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August 2‘) Judge John Sirica 
who had carlioi tried the Water¬ 
gate conspiratois gave a ruling 
that the President should hand 
over the White House tapes of 
conversations involving the 
Wateigale cast* so that he (the 
Judge) could decide whether or 
not they should bo made availa¬ 
ble to a grand jury. 

The decision was the sub¬ 
ject of an appeal in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. But there 
also, Mr, Nixon’s plea was not 
accepted. On October 12, the 
Court ruled that the Presidcnl 
must surieiuler tape recoulings 
of White House conveisations 
and permit the Judge to hear the 
tapes privately There wasa pos¬ 
sibility that the matter should 
•;;'0 up to the Supreme Couit but 
on October 19 Mi Nixon ofFcicd 
to make available .'ll! indepen¬ 
dently authenticated summ.iry 
of the tape recordings. While 
making the olTer, he directed 
Prof Cox, the Special Prosecu¬ 
tor, to make no fuithei attempt- 
to obtain the tapes or notes of 
the Presidential convci sal ions 
through court. Mr. Cox de¬ 
clined to do that. 

, Matters look a diamatic 
turn on October 20 when Mi. 
Nixon summarily dismissed 
Prof. Cox ftom his position as 
Special Prosecutor for ‘'his fai- 


Thcsc were our iiiici :1 loeri 
who ran Aiiuin:.!- m'l ■ laldonvins 
in>l I .irlivliinaii', Hu Milt.ncll. ai-ii 
Deans and .Stanscs. iJrLvkuis; and 
cnlciing, .sloaling, forgini! ;ll•lorl^.^lt 
dociimenfs and loitciii in ihe n.ime of 
polihvjl 'Pronents, riHinj! p-ychnt- 
lu I lies, pro'.okmg tuinuul and \ic*- 
lonci* among dosidents, dopooni’ ot 
vast SITUS of money in sniialid ope¬ 
rations' and G«hI alone Inow'i wii.it 
else--these were the mctliod.s of the 
Nixons, the cheap i.ick bosses who 
nude decisions and the moral /om- 
bic who c.iiiic'd them out. 

It IS aliiiosi as if Peter Verlioscrs- 
\y and Shigalov .md Lip'itin un- 
s.i\oiii> creatures of Dcbtoev kys 
* rhe Po-.c-'cd", WLTC tiansnorlcd lo 
the advci using .igci'v-ics .ind corp.ii i- 
tioii boaids of Nliddlc Xmirica, iC- 
mcaiaitei with crevs cut. gicy suit 
.ind a bag ol ‘ only lucks ' 

To what Jepthi of loulnes, ha- 
fallcn the icpuhlic that oikc lud been 
regaided as hummity'i “Jiist, be^t 
hope ’. What vvctc they thinking of. 
all tbosc SLOundicls who li^ve s-nce 
been implic.iled in \Valci natc and its 
einiivale.its" What did they have m 
mind when they so casually bioke the 
law and iiansforinvii Ainciican poli¬ 
tics, never vciv savoury in the pa-t, 
into a syitcmatic cserLisc in In’Otlhi- 
iTusrp ’ r-!oni the l'>*s and killingv of 
Vieman* to the hiti'ol (he Nixoncrj 
the republic does not thiivc. 

Nixon sees hirtiielf as an agent of 
tiioralily l-vcn the cut-thioats of 
chicanery need some claini.s for tin 
value of their work The Water 
gate men, he says, were not crooksi; 
they were idcok gical thin r. Thev 
had a mission. 1 iiey saw then.selves 
as agents of traditional values ol old 
line and truc'-blooded Amcncans 


Mandiny fi.i ('noper, J 

I'icar I*.'.'er Joun Wayne and 
Kuli.nd Nkuii, uiocsii U>r -Vmeiican 
individualisiii aiid the Vuciican w,iy. 
fhcii aLiio'is coinpaiu witli corpora¬ 
tion .u'd .hlvLiii.emenr b.ittlos—“the 
nu-Cisiiv of sorcvving ilv, other side, 
-.lewiiig cvciyboJy b‘l>>rc you get 
^Licaei yoiii .elf, cheating, lying, 
maligning, sl.'iivleiing ” 

\ moic i.sciul dii.ilo.cy i, provided 
by Costa-Gavras's film ‘Z' This 
bicavli film, which won the IVTO Os¬ 
car a- the best foreign picture, shows 
.1 counliy where some of the e.xtemals 
of demncr.icv sui'i.c, the opposition 
IS -till Icn.il, It I..I, iiic right to hold 
lueelins,', .u.d piihl'sh papcis Yet 
lliiough a vv.,t\‘>n.itic use of gangs of 
hi''’iiidms, v.v.iik'ng in close colfabo- 
rai’on with the notice, the tegime 
.ichiC.i-s a sialc of qua^i-titror, 
iciTlcriih’ ihc opi'OMtion physically 
vind poliikaliy V Ip less and the nation 
11101 ally iivii Z was the uicMiiing of 
the WdVigaie mc.i'. actio.iibut what 
pievcrPcd ll>c unit low.-njs /, condi- 

iKiii, wi i, die clloitvor iwv. ir. 7 i/i./v 

/iVI Po\l I piMTS WiM kc I dig,mg 

foi the lad', .uu! tl’.o Jitcrn n.\..cii of 
iiidgc Sirica. 

It wM. nui N*. ■ * -t.'ii’pcf'r 

v»!io h.ivl .dgis^'-to .i‘ -.'I il ihsm 

1.' 1 l.r t-iack'' ' !■ '■ 'S'. I >'«'• iX'ino- 

ii.. -ti'is i'. ...' I" 'f con¬ 

tinence 'nil Iv.l' 'll I. -i . > 1 values. 

I I'on t ih.j.i. • •! i iskit'j 

up in .mv lui' icJi.i - '".It tliat 
tluic I-’ a ki id .'Ivh i.PiiL'.' 1 indis- 
miC’.Tj'ion f vs it <■ I’f > 'tte,i totho 
coie, ‘ui vf.iv-fv has shown to 
hive ’tv' >1 ot I If at die core. 

-irwing Howo 
vl'xt, a U.S. p'lblication. 


f^ecember, 1973 
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ABBREVIAIION 

INDIPEX: was a 10-day 
International Stamp Exhibition 
held in New Delhi from Novem¬ 
ber 14. The Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department issued 
four stamps to mark the occa¬ 
sion. 

AWARDS 
Arjuna Awards, 15172 

• Athletics: V i j a y Singh 
Chauhan 

Badminton: Prakash Padu- 
kone 

Ball-Badminton: Miss 
Jayamma Srinivasan 

Billiards: Satish Kumar 
Mohan 

Boxing: Hav. Chandraya 
Narayanan 

• Cricket: B S. Chandrashc- 
khar and Eknath Dhiindu Solkar 

Golf: Mrs. Anjani N. Desai 

Hockey: Michael Kindo 

KabaddI: Sadanand Maha- 
deo Shetye 

Rifle Shooting: U d a yan 
Chmubhai 

Voile}bail: Balwant Singh 

• Weightlifting: Ami Kumar 
Mondal 

• Wrestling: Prem Nath 

Ghalib Awards: For recog¬ 
nition of literary merit in (a) 
poetry (!>) prose (drama and 
fiction) (£’j works on Ghalib in 
any recogni.sed language (d) 
literary criticism and (e) re¬ 
search work in Urdu and Per¬ 
sian, the Ghalib Institute has 
announced awards, the first of 
which will be given on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1974. The Awards 


will consist of I wo cash pri 2 es p| 
Rs. 5,000 each foi works in any 
two of the above-mentioned 
fields of literal y activity. The 
main criterion will be the total 
output of an author 

Nehru Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding: The In¬ 
dian Council for Cultural Re¬ 
lations announced on October 
12 that the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Under¬ 
standing fot the year 1972 ba.^ 
been given to M. Andre Mal- 
raux, former French Minister 
of Culture The Avvaid has 
been made in recognition of M. 
Malraux’s life-long devotion to 
the ideat'^ of peace, international 
understanding, goodwill a ii d 
friendship among peoples of the 
world. 

(The Nehru Award for 1971 
was made to President Tito ot 
Yugoslavia. The earlier leci- 
pients of the Award are: U 
Thant, Dr Martin Luther Kiny 
(posthiuuous), Khan Abdul 
GhafTar Khan, Yehudi Mciu'- 
hin. Mother Teresa and Pxesi- 
dent Kenneth D. Kaunda of 
Zambia). ** 

Nobel Prizes, 1973 

Medicine: 

1. Prof. Karl Von Frisch 

(Austria) 

2 Dr Konrad Loren/. 

(Austria) 

3. Prof. Nikolaas Tinber¬ 
gen {Netherlands) 

Peace: 

1. Dr. Henry Kissingct” 

(U.S.A.) 

2. Mr. Le Due Tho (North 

Vietnam) 
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Uterature: 

t. Mr. Patrick White {Aus- 
tralia) 

Physics: 

1. Dr. Leo Esaki (t/.S.) 

2. Dr. Ivar Giaever (C/.S.) 

3. Dr. H r 1 a n Josephson 
{U.K.) 

Chemistry; 

1. Prof Geoflrey Wilkin¬ 
son (U.K.) 

2. Prof. Ernst Otto Fischer 
(iF. Germany) 

Alfred Nobel Memorial Prize in 
l*3conomics: 

Prof. Wassily L c o n 1 1 e f 
(U,S.A ) 


BOOKS & NEWSPAPER 

Eiiropa: is a maiden in 
Greek mythology. The con- 
liiicnt of Europe is named after 
her. Recently, Europe's first 
multi national ncwspapci ap¬ 
peared with the same name. 
Concentrating on the business 
and economic scene in Eruope 
find elsewhere, Piiropa is a joint 
enterprise by four major news- 
p.iper publishers in France, 
West Germany. Italy and Bri¬ 
tain. 

Ne h r o : A Political Bio¬ 
graphy: IS a book by Michael 
rdwardcs. The book was ori¬ 
ginally published m 1971. ft 
iorins part of a .scries entitled 
“Political Leaders of the Twen¬ 
tieth Century”. 

.-Roses in December: is the 
autobiography of Mr. M.C 
Cliagla, an eminent Indian law¬ 
yer politician who was once 
India’s External Affairs Minis¬ 
ter. 

The Viceroy's Journal: is 
Field Marshal Wavell’s account 
f'l the years when he was the 
Viceroy of India (October 1943 
to March 1947). The papers 
, have been edited by Mr. Pen- 
I iliycl Moon. The book reveals 
how an unsympathetic adminis¬ 
tration in London made diffi¬ 
cult the task of governing In- 
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dia at a time when tihe Empire 
was on the wane. 


MODERN WARFARE 

ADM: is acronym for Ato¬ 
mic Demolition Munition. It is 
a new weapon developed by the 
U S.A. to blast large craters in 
the path of an enemy or to cause 
huge landslides in mouiitjin- 
areas. AD M's have been plac¬ 
ed in two holes in some parts of 
Europe. 

Blinder, The: is the west¬ 
ern code-name for the Russian 
TU-22 bomber. It can fly at 
nearly 1,400 miles per hour. In 
the beginning of Octobei, re¬ 
ports appeared m the western 
press that the Russians had 
turned over a small number of 
these supersonic bombers to 
Iraq to sersc as a go-slow signal 
to Iran which has been franti¬ 
cally buying American arms. 

Jericho: is an Israeli mis¬ 
sile manufactured by a French 
firm under contract from the 
Israeli Government. Also 
known as MD-660, it has a 
range of 280 miles It is a two- 
stage solid propellant surface- 
to-surface bombardment mis¬ 
sile. It can carry either nuclear 
or high explosive warheads. 

Kahir {Conqueror) is an 
Egyptian missile with a claimed 
range of 375 miles It is a 
mobile launch missile and can 
carry a high e.xplosive w.arhead 
weighing one ton. Another 
missile which the Egyptians have 
got is the Roi'z {Pioneer). This 
too has a one-ton warhead but 
can be fired only from a fixed 
site. It has a range of450 miles. 
Another missile with the Egyp¬ 
tians is the Kalb {Dog) 

LAW: is a light anti-tank 
weapon manufactured by the 
U.S.A. It is a rocket used by 
infantiymen. The weapon has 
been tested in Vietnam, and was 
used by the Israelis in the Arab- 
Isracl conflict of October 1973. 

Maverick: is another U.S. 
anti-tank weapon. It is a tele- 


vislon-guided missile wliicl|i' 
fighter pilots can aim at ar¬ 
moured vehicles and field forti¬ 
fications. 

Neutron Emitter: The 
U.S.A. has evolved a new ato¬ 
mic weapon called the Neutron 
Emitter. It can deliver a dose 
of neutrons which can make peo¬ 
ple very ill and incapacitated in 
a short time. The \Neapon is 
said to be in an expeiimeiital 
stage as yet. 

TOW: is a tube-launched, 
optically tracked, wirc-guitlcd 
missile manufactured by the 
U.S A. and supplied to Israel in 
the Arab-lsrael war of October 
1973. It is a rcl.atively simple 
light-weight weapon which can 
be lircd from a torpedo, a jeep 
or an armoured personnel car¬ 
rier. 

WALLEYE: is a U.S. 
made tclevision-giudcd glide 
bomo which permits pilots to 
release their explosive loads 
without flying into ack ack fire. 
It hals a small television trans¬ 
mitter in its nose, Hic trans¬ 
mitter sends an image 'o a screen 
in the cockpit. The pilot can 
lo k his bomb on to the target 
image electrically, launch the 
weapon and then tun his plane 
away from the danger zone, 

Zafar: is an rg>ptian mis¬ 
sile. It is said that it can carry 
a waihead -.early 40i) kilometres. 
On October 16 President Anwar 
Sadat threatened Israel saying 
that the Zafar missiles in his 
country were functional and 
Egypt could easily hit Tel A\iv 
and Jciusalem. 

PERSONS 

Ahmed Ismail Ali, General: 
is the Egyptian Minister of ^Var 
and Comniandcr-iii-("hicf. He 
was directing the Egypiia.’ war 
effort in the latest onib. -ak of 
fighting between Fg>pt and is- 
racl. 

Auden, Wystan Huqh: was 
one of the leading English poets 
of the twentieth century. He 
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had been a contemporary of 
Stephen Spender and Cecil Day- 
Lewis at Oxford in the tbiities. 
He save words to the anti- 
totahtariarnsm of the thirties. 
In 1938 Auden left Britain, went 
over to the U.S.A. and later be¬ 
came an American citizen, lie 
died in Octobci 1973 in Vienna. 
Among his works arc I'or tin 
Tinu’ Bew!' 1 19-1-3:. CoUciwJ 
Poems (194M and 1 1951) 

Esaki. Dr, i.eo; is a lapa- 
nese born '>cicnti'.t woiking with 
the IBM Corpoiation in the 
U.S.A He shares the 197^ 
Nobel Pri/(‘ for Physics with 
two «)thcrs for “cxpeiimenial 
discoveries reganling tunncllinii 
phenomenon in scmi-cimduc- 
tors,” 

Fischer, l)r. Ernst Otto: has 
been Dircctoi of the rnorjinic 
Chemistry Labiiratory >n Mu¬ 
nich since 1969. 1'liis year he 
shared the Nobel Prize for Che¬ 
mistry with Prof tJcollrey Wil¬ 
kinson of Britain for “pioneer¬ 
ing work, performed indepen¬ 
dently, on the chcinistiy of the 
organometallic or so-called 
sandwich compounds ” Dr. 
Fischer is the 22n.l Gsrinan 
scientist to have won the Nobel 
Prize in C hemistry 

Ford, Gerald R.: was the 
leader of the Republican Paity 
in the U.S House of Represen¬ 
tatives till Octohe' 12 when he 
was nominated by President 
Nixon to replace Vice- 
President Spiro Agnew who had 
resigned a few days earlier. .Mr. 
Ford is from Mich'gan fn^m 
where he had been elected to 
the House of Rcpicsentativcs 
in November 1948. He is a 
lawyer by training and a keen 
football player. After he had 
been nomm.'dcd. Mi. Ford said 
that he would not use the office 
as a stepping stone to the Presi¬ 
dency m 1976. That will en¬ 
able him to win approval of the 
Democratic Party which is not 
inclined to accept a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent who .should he a Rcpiibli- 
c«iii candidate for the office of 
President in 1976. 
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Frisch, Dr. Karl Von: is an 
Austrian doctor now living in 
Munich. He was one of the 
three co-winners of the Nobel 
Pii/c for Medicine in 1973. 

Giaever, Dr. Ivar: is a Nor- 
wcgian-born American scientist 
working lor General Electric 
('o. of the U.S A. He shares 
the 1973 Nobel Prize fo; Phy¬ 
sics foi “experimental discove¬ 
ries reparding tunnelling pheno¬ 
mena in super-conductors.” 

Jlui, ll.sha: was one of the 
three Indian women killed in 
Damascus in the latter half of 
October when the Syrian capi¬ 
tal was bombarded by the Is¬ 
raelis. She was a vivacious 
dancer, musician and jouinalis^ 

Josephson, Dr. Brian: is a 
British scientist who has been 
.iward'*d the Nobel Pn/e for 
Physic-. [Ins year with half (..f 
the prize money lor “his theore¬ 
tical predictions of the properties 
of a super-current through a 
tunnel h a r r i c i, in particular 
those phenomena which arc 
generally known as Josephson 
clfccls ” 

Joshi, Haridco: the new 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan 
who took over on Octobei 11 
after Mr. Barkatullah Khan’s 
death hails from Khandii. a 
small Village in the Bansw'ara 
district. lie took active part 
in the Praia Mandal activities 
and also participated m the Quit 
India movement. He was elect¬ 
ed to the Rajasthan Assembly in 
1952 and has ei'intinucd as an 
M.I..A. ever since. He joined 
the Rajasthan (.'abinct in 1965. 
In 1971 he w'as elected Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Legis¬ 
lature party. He was formally 
elected le.idcr of the Congress 
Parly on October 23, 1973 

Kissinger, Dr. Henry: has 
been in the news recently. He 
replaced Mr William Rogers 
the U.S. Secretary of State in 
October 1973. In the same 
month he was nominated for 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
contribution in bringing the 


prolonged war in Vietoain to a 
dose. Dr. Kissinger is the 16th 
American to win or share the 
Nobel Peace Prize since it was 
awaided for the iiist time in 
1901. But the award has be¬ 
come controversial. 

Lc Due Tho: is a member 
of I he Politburo of the Com¬ 
munist party of North Vietnam. 
He won the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1973 for his contribution to 
restoring peace in w a r-t o i n 
Vietnam Mr. Lc Due Tho is 
the first Asian to have won the 
Nobel Prize for Peace. But he 
IS reported to have declined it. 

Leontief, Wassily teaches 
economics m the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity m the U.S.A. This year 
he won the Alfred Nobel Me¬ 
morial Prize in Economics for 
having developed the “input- 
output” methoil and its applica¬ 
tion lo major economic prob¬ 
lems 

Lorenz, Dr. Konrad: is an 
Austrian doctor - founder of the 
Institute of Behavioural Re¬ 
search in Austria. He was one 
of the three co-winners of the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine in 
1973. 

IMagnani, Anna: w as an 
Italian actress who will be re¬ 
membered for her role in the 
Secret of Santa Vutoria and 
As a truck driver's wife in the 
Tennessee Williams pk*y The 
Rose Tattoo. She died m Ov 
lober 1973 at the age of 65. 

iMaticndranath, Mrs. Rani: 
IS an Indian woman living m Ihi 
U.S A. Recently she was ,id- 
jiidgcd as one of the 10 out¬ 
standing young women of Ame¬ 
rica. Earlier she had been se¬ 
lected as the most outstanding 
woman in ihc State of Idaho 
having regard to civic and pro¬ 
fessional accomplishments. She 
hails from Mangalore and is 
settled m Blackfoot (Idaho). 

Panickcr, Gum Gopaln: also 
known as the Bhhhamcharya 
the Kathakali form of dancing, 
died on October 1, 1973 at the 
age of 97. It was Guru Panic- 
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ker who was mainly respon»bie 
for the revival of Kathakali and 
he received many honours for 
his services to the art. He has 
written a monumental work on 
Kathakali. The book is to be 
published outside India very 
shortly 

Sengupta, Nellie: who died 
in Calcutta on October 23 at 
the age of 88 was a veteran free¬ 
dom-fighter. She had been 
born in Cambridge in 1886 and 
married Shri J M. Sengupia, In 
1921 when Mr. Sengupta gave 
up his law practice to join the 
non-co-operation movement. 
Mrs. Sengupta also took to 
political work In course of 
time she also incurred the wrath 
of the British and was thrown 
into prison. In 1933 she was 
elected President ot the Congress 
Session held in Calcutta and 
was arrested while delivering her 
Presidential address. After the 
country won freedom, she chose 
to live in Chittagong in East 
Pakistan (now Banglade.sh) 
where the Sengup^as had their 
ancestral home She was elect¬ 
ed member of the East Pakistan 
Legislative Assembly. She came 
to India in Novemlicr 1970 for 
medical treatment In 1973 
the Government of India award¬ 
ed her the Padma Vihhushan 

Sivan, Papanasani: was a 
well-known Tamd composer and 
musician He maile a rich con¬ 
tribution to Sanskrit and Tamil 
literature. In the field of mu¬ 
sic, he was ranked with Tyaga- 
raja, Syanu Sastry and Oikshi- 
tar. He wrote over 2.500 songs 
which are very popular among 
Caruatak musicians He died 
on Octobei 1 at the age of 83 

Stokes, Satyanand: has 
been a legendary figure in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. Originally nam¬ 
ed Samuel Evans Stokes, he was 
an American missionary He 
came to India in the beginning 
of the present century, embraced 
Hinduism and made India his 
home. He settled down in the 
Simla Hills and made a valua¬ 
ble contribution to the economy 
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of the re^on by introducing 
apple plantation which has given 
the people of Kotgarh the high- 
,est per capita income in the 
country. He also joined India’s 
freedom struggle and suffered 
imprisonment in the cause. His 
name cainc into the news when, 
to honour his memory, a Far¬ 
mers’ Community Ccnire was 
declared open at Thanedhar on 
September 12. 1973. 

Tara Cband, Ilr.: wis i 
well-known Indian ediuatioiiisi 
and historian He wiu at one 
lime Secret,ir> to ilie Fdiuanon 
M.nistry and la,cr Iiidia'c Am¬ 
bassador to Iran The Govern- 
iiK-nl oi India hunoiiiid hur. 
with a Padma Viblu’shar. He 
i'led in October 1^*73 

Tinbergen, Piof Nihohias: 
IS a DiilLh at.uleniuian working 
as Profcssoi ot a'lima) bcha 
viour al OKl'i’id lfn'\ei-,'lv 
was one of Ihe three eo-wiiuieis 
of the Nobel Piizc lor Medienv. 
in 1973 

While, Palruk: is an Aii-.- 
rralian wider ot iroriv, vi-iouorv 
epics of pionccrirg It'i in .^ll^ 
traha He h'is been aw'odcd 
liie Noliel Prize for I itciaiiirv, 
1973 

Wilkio'-on, Prof. Ceoffrtv: 
is Professor of Ch'-misiry at the 
Imperial ColKgc of S..iencc ami 
Technology in I.'ui.lon. Thus 
year he shared the Ntilsei I'lii** 
in Chemistiv with Dr Pmst 
Otto Fischei of \Vi.si Ciermanv 
for “pioneeri'ig work, pcrfoi .li¬ 
ed indcpendcnilv on the ehe- 
mihtry of the orLMn.'.'ietai’u 
or so-called s a n d w i c h com¬ 
pounds ” Prof VViIkiPSon is the 
19th Biilon <o ha -e won the 
Nobi'l Prize in ChemNiiv 

PI.ACl V 

Rnruniiifa: i i 'hmi 

Tripura T>'>wvid'i ifc end of 
September it lejoite.l It'd 
natural gas ai gizal pressuic had 
been found at Da'^amuia and 
the Oil and Natural G.is C'mh- 
mission had started expku.dniy 
drilling there. 


Chilka Lah«: is sltnatdd M 
the foot of the Jatia Hills ia 
Orissa. The lak-. has an opeoip 
ing into the sea. In October 
this y«'ar. Prime Minister Indira 
G a n rl h i laid the foundation 
Slone ot d naval boys’ training 
cuntie at a 65()-hectare sdc near 
the Lake. U will be the perma¬ 
nent home of the naval training 
centre at present functioning in 
Visbakhapatnaiu. The centre 
will cost Rs. 6 6 crorcs to build 
and will turn out about I,0(X) 
trained sailors every year. 

Dudonia: will be the new 
capital of Tanzania At present 
the Government of President 
Juhus Nycrcre has its head- 
cu.iriers in Dar-Es-Salam on the 
liuli.iM Ocean. Dodoma is 
some 100 miles in the mterior. 
A new rownship is coming up 
there. It m.iy cost anything 
iipto Rs 400 crores and may 
lake marly 10 years to build. 

SaPtaldih: is a place in 
West Bengal. It came into the 
rews on October 15 when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi was 
there to switch on the first 120 
kw. unit ot a powei station set 
up there by the State Electricity 
B'-ard The power station will 
have tour umls ot equal 
-•apacity. it will supply power 
for I he present to Ihe Duigapur 
region The plant has b«n 
designed and constructed CB' 
liiflv bv I'l.lians 

''schm-nau: is a place in 
.\iistiia 'i cunic into the news 
11 ' ‘^epiei.ihci 1973 after “Eagles 
of the l*ale.^tlne Revolution’*— 
an .\rab Guerilla group, seized 
thice Jews and an Austrian 
ciisron.s oll'coi al a railway sta¬ 
tion on (lie Czechoslovakia- 
Austria bolder and while hold- 
iii>' them hostages, pressed a 
Jemaml toi ihe closure of the 
raiwit camp at Schoenau for 
Russian levvs travelling to It" 
lacl Austria hud provided 
transit tacihties for jews from 
thf Soviet Union, Poland and 
Rumania for many years. Since 
197(1 more than 80,(X)0 jews had 
left Russia for Israel, most of 
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them travelling via Schoenau. 
The Arabs had not liked it be¬ 
cause they thought the Russian 
jews strcn »thened Israeli armed 
forces. The Austrian govern¬ 
ment, bowing to the demand put 
forward by the guerillas an¬ 
nounced closure of the camp 

PLANS AND PROJKCTS 

Isomed: is a radiation plant 
set up by India’s Department of 
Atomic Ibicgy for rndiution 
and sterilising medical products. 
I'he plant i.s being set up with 
lielp from the U.N. Develop¬ 
ment IVogramme. Besides faci¬ 
lities for sterilising cotton wool, 
surgical instruments, towels, 
gloves and musks, it will also 
ha\e facilities for microbiology 
etc. 

Kra Canal: The Kra canal 
will be a sca-canal linking the 
Pacnic and the Indian Oceans. 
It will be dug 200 km. soiitli of 
the Kra Lsthmus and will con¬ 
nect the Gulf of Siam through 
the lake of Songkia with the In¬ 
dian Ocean. It will be ‘>5 miles 
long. It was in September 1972 
that Thailand announced its 
intention of taking up the pro¬ 
ject in the hope that the canal 
may help solve Thailand’s per¬ 
sistent balance of payments 
problem with Japan and help 
develop its backward smithern 
provinces. 

Mathura Oil Refinery: On 
October 2, 1973, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of In¬ 
dia, laid the foundation stone of 
the Rs. 217-crore Mathura Oil 
Rctinery which is going to be 
India’s biggest oil refinery. It 
will be in some respects an 
international venture because it 
IS being built with technical 
assistance from the Soviet Union 
and Holland, and Iraq will sup¬ 
ply the crude, ft is expected 
that the project will be com¬ 
missioned by 1978. It will be 
tile eighth oil refinery in the 
public sector in India. 

Oil Refineries in India: At 
the end of September 1973 India 


had the following oil refineries; 

Private Sector: (1) ESSO 
Refinery at Trombay (near 
Bombay). (2) Burmah Shell Rb- 
fincry at Bombay. (3) Caltex 
Refinery at Visakhapatnam 
(Andhra Pradesh). (4) Assam 
Oil Company, Digboi (Assam), 

Public Sector- (1) Barauiu 
(Bihar), (2) Nunamati near Gau- 
hati (Assam), (3) Koyali (Guja¬ 
rat), (4) Cochin (Kerala), (5) 
Madras. 

Under Construction: (1) 
Haldia (West Bengal), (2) Bon- 
gaigaon (Assam), (3) Mathura 
(U.R). 


SCIENCE 

Chaioncs: arc giowth- 
cuntrolling chemicals in the hu¬ 
man body. They are found m 
every tissue and arc released 
when the tissue has acquired the 
right number of cells rcl:iti\e to 
the other organs and size of the 
body. They recently shot into 
the news as experiments con¬ 
ducted with chalones showed 
that they held the promise of 
providing a cure for cancer. 

Matter, New Tlieory on : 
Two physicists Steven Weinberg 
of the Massachussets Institute 
of Technology «>f the U.S.A. 
and Prof. Abdus Salam, a 
Pakistani employed as a Pro- 
lessor at the London Imperial 
College recently came forward 
with the theory that the so-cal¬ 
led “weak force” active in the 
atom and responsible for radio 
activity is merely another aspect 
of eleetro-magnctism. Strong 
evidence in favour of the theory 
IS reported to have been pro¬ 
duced by the European Nuclear 
Research Centre It is said 
that after the theory is finally 
established, it can be developed 
into a unified fundamental theo¬ 
ry explaining all aspects of mat¬ 
ter and its forces. (The “strong 
force” theory explains the struc¬ 
ture of the atom separate from 
the “weak force” theory of 
radio-activity.) 


Neatrino: has often been 
called the phantom particle of 
nuclear science. It has no mass 
and no electric charge and re¬ 
mains invisible. It does not 
show up as white traces on bub¬ 
ble chamber photographs as 
other particles do. But its exis¬ 
tence has been proved mathe- 
metically. According to t h e 
authors of the new theory on 
matter (see eAove) the neutrino 
must react only to the ‘weak 
forces'. Accoiding to experi¬ 
ments conducted by the Euro¬ 
pean Nuclear Research Centre, 
the neutrino does not react to 
the ‘strong forces’ holding to¬ 
gether the mass particles of the 
atom. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Kohoutek: is a spectacular 
comet discovered by Dr. Lubos 
Kohoiilck of Czechoslovakia in 
Match 1973. It is said to be 
far brighter than Hailey’s Co¬ 
met. It will flash through our 
skies at Christmas time and is 
e.xpcctcd to make its closest ap- 
pioach to the earth on January 
13, 1974. Scientists wish to 
study the comet in order to 
learn more about how the solar 
system was formed. 

Skylab-QI: The third team 
of astronauts to carry out ex¬ 
periments in Skylab blasted oil 
Irom Cape Kennctly on Novem¬ 
ber 10. It consisted of Gerald 
P. C’arr, William Pogue, and 
Edward Gibson. They were 
expected to remain in space fori> 
a record 84 to 8S days and may 
return to earth some time in the 
first week of February 1974, 
It will he the last manned U.S. 
space (light before the planned 
space rendezvous with Russian 
astronauts in July 1975. 

mSCELLANEOUS 

India’s Best Customer : In 
the year 1972-73 the Soviet 
Union displaced the U.S.A. as 
the biggest buyer of Indian 
goods. 
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TENNIS 

Grand Prix Championships: 
Youth triumphed over ex¬ 
perience when India's tt)p- 
ranked Vijay Amrithraj (20) 
bounced back from an in^possi- 
blc position to wrench the 5,0{X)- 
dullar jackpot of the Grand Prix 
Championship of India from the 
third-seeded Mai Andcison of 
Australia (38) in a five-set en¬ 
counter in theiinal at New Delhi 
on October 21. The youn.? 
collegian won by 6-4, 5-7, 8-9, 
6-3, 11-9 in 195 minuics. The 
two features of the rip-roaiing 
struggle for supremacy were a 
tie-breaker set (third) and Yijay's 
grand recovery from 1-4 in the 
final set. Andcison received 
2,800 dollars. The 20-ycar-old 
Nfexican, Raul Ramirez, secur¬ 
ed the third place, his opponent, 
Mike Estep of the U.S.A., con¬ 
ceding a walk-over. 

Raul Ramirez combined 
beautifully with Jim McManas 
(USA) to win the doubles in 
two straight sets, 6-2,6-4, against 
Amrithraj brothers, Anand and 
Vijay. 

Aryamchr Cup; On Octo¬ 
ber 28 the 20-year old Mexican 
Haul Ramirez beat Australian 
Newcombe 7-6, 1-6, 7-5 and 
6-3 in Teheran and won the 
Aryamehr Cup Grand Prix title 

Pecen^er, 1973 


and 9,000 dollars as prize money. 
SV\TM.\nNG 

World Marks; Fiftccn-ycar 
old Sieve Holland of Australia, 
making his maiden appearance 
in the world Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships broke two world re¬ 
cords m one event at Belgrade 
on September 9. He won the 
1500-met I c frecstvle gold medal 
Ml I5ini!i)ites seconds hav¬ 
ing sei a vviuld 800 metres re¬ 
cord of 8 minutes 10*27 seconds 
i'n route. 

Rick Dcinont of U S.A. set 
a new world record of 3 minutes 
8* 18 seconds in the 4{)l) metres 
freestyle final, 

Gudria Wegner of E. Ger¬ 
many broke the world leeord in 
women''. 400 metres medley wdli 
a timing ol 4 minutes 57*51 
seconds 

National Chanipionships: 
The Scriices, with 152 points 
retained the team title for men 
in the 3nih Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Jaipur on October 14. Maha¬ 
rashtra came second with .''M 
points and were followed by 
Punjab with 58, 

M.iharashd.i kept the wo¬ 
men's championship with 91 


points and Bengal finished se¬ 
cond with 42. Four new na¬ 
tional records were cicated dur¬ 
ing the five-day meet. The new 
marks, with the previous best 
given in brackets, were* 

100 metres freestyle: G.S. 
Nair of Services, 59*4 sees. (59*7 
secs, by Basakha Singh of Ser¬ 
vices). 

200 metres fieestyle: M.S. 
Rana of Sen ices. 2 mms. 12 
sees. (2 mms 13*1 fees., own) 

4 100 metn s freestyle re¬ 

lay: Services, 4 rams. 5*2 secs. 
(4 mins. 7*5 sees., own). 

100 m: fres hack stn >/. ■ - (v.t); 
Asis Das of Bengal, 1 min. 10 8 
secs.(I mm. 12*3 sees.,owm). 

Tnter-Universitv C tiampion- 
ships; (’.ilciilt.! Imivcrsilv won 
the men’s team title m the Intcr- 
['niverMty Aijualie Meet which 
concluded at (’aleutta on Oc¬ 
tober 4. Bombay women snat¬ 
ched the team championship 
from Gujarat. 

Individually, Sushi! Kohli 
of Guru Nan.ik Univeraty and 
^■umita Dcsai ol Bombay stole 
the show snatching five gold 
medals each in men’s and wo¬ 
men’s sections respectively. 

Indo-Sri Lanka Meet; In¬ 
dia and Sri Lanka retained the 
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men's and women’s cbampion> 
ships respeclively in the two- 
day anni^ Indo-Sri Lanka 
Aquatic Meet which concluded 
at Trivandrum on October 21 

India had a tally of 86 points 
to its credit as against Sri Lan¬ 
ka’s 45 in the men’s events. In 
the women’s section, Sn Lanka 
had 80 points against India’s 24 

India, with a total of 134 
points, six more than Sn Lanka, 
won the overall team champion¬ 
ships. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Col. V.R. Mohan Memorial 
Trophy: Border Security Foi ce 
defeated U.P. Police, 10-15,15-8, 
15-2,15-3, to win the brand new 
Col. V.R. Mohan Memorial 
Volleyball Trophy at Mohan 
Nagar on October 21. 


BASKETBALL 

Butlerian Tournament: In¬ 
dian Air Force rallied brilliantly 
to down champions BorderVSe* 
entity Force, Jullundur, 82-66 
in llie final of the 15th Butlerian 
Basketball Tournament at New 
Delhi on October 6. 

In the women’s section, S F. 
India Club from Calcutta out¬ 
played Delhi Hoopsters, 54-.^2. 


HOCKEY 

A.-I. Invitation Tournament: 
Punjab Police won the All- 
Jtodia Invitation Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment at Chandigarh on Octoirer 
4 when they defeated B.E.G., 
Roorkee,by one goal to nil in 
the final. 

Gum Nanak Tournament : 
Corps of Signals, Jullundur, re¬ 
tained the Sardar Uttam Singh 
Trophy defeating Sikh Regimen¬ 
tal Centre, Meerut, 2-1, in the 
finai of the 6th All-India Guru 
Nanak Hockey Tournament at 
New Delhi on October 7. 


football 

D.C.M. Tournament: East 
Bengal which had earlier won 
the Calcutta League and thd 
l.b’.A. Shield in soccer were dec- 
luied winners of the D.C.M. 
Trophy on October 29 after a 
dratvn replayed final between 
them and Dok Ro Gang of 
North Korea. The trophy was 
awarded to them after the Ko¬ 
reans refused to play extra time. 
Earlier, the game had been mar¬ 
red by rough body-play by the 
Koreans and stone-throwing by 
a spectator. 


ATHLETICS 

National Records: Partici¬ 
pating m the Northern Com¬ 
mand Athletic Meet at Jammu 
on October 18, Baldcv Singh 
bettered the Services and na¬ 
tional records in 50 km. walk 
clocking 4 hours 19 minutes, 30 
seconds, clipping 7 minutes 
29‘4 seconds fiom the national 
record and 6 minutes 29 4 se¬ 
conds from the Services mark. 

Manvir Singh finished the 
marathon race in 2 hours, 18 
minutes 11 seconds bettering the 
national record by 2 minutes 
15‘4 seconds and the Services 
nuirk by 4 minutes, 28*6 seconds. 
This lecord, however, was bet¬ 
tered in New Delhi on October 
19 when Man Singh came home 
in 2 hours, 15 minutes, 55 se- 
comis while taking part in the 
Western Command Meet. 

Pavo Nurmi Dead: Pavo 
Nurmi, greatest of all Finnish 
sportsmen, died at Helsinki on 
October 2 at the age of 76 
Nurmi won seven gold and three 
silver medals in three Olympic 
Games and smashed 20 official 
records during his career. 

Bikiia Dead: Abebe Bi- 
kila, the man who made history 
by winning the Olympic Mara¬ 
thon gold medal twice in a row, 
died at Addis Ababa on October 
25. He was 46. An Army 
Corporal, Bikiia stunned the 


world in 1960 when he woi^ 
running barefoot, the Olympic 
Marathon at the Rome Olym¬ 
pics. He repeated bis victory 
at the 1964 Tokyo Olympic 
Games, and became the first 
man to win twice successively 
the Olympic Marathon gold 
medal. He tried a third time 
at Mexico in 1968, but a sprain¬ 
ed ankle failed him. A car acci¬ 
dent in March 1969 severely da¬ 
maged his spinal cord, crippling 
him from the waist down. Since 
then be had been confined to a 
wheelchair. 


TABLE TENNIS 

World and Commonwealth 
Championships: India will host 
the 33rd World and third Com¬ 
monwealth Table Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships m 1975. The World 
Championships will be held in 
the first week of February, 
preceded by the Commonwealth 
Championships. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Mount Everest (8,848 
metres); Two Japanese clim¬ 
bers, iJisahi Ishiguro (28) and 
Yasuo Kato (24), reached the 
summit of Mount Everest on 
October 26. The expedition to 
the highest peak of the world 
had been organised by the Rock 
Climbing Club of Japan. 


Elections * * 

1.0.A. Chief: Mr. Bhalind- 
ra Singh and Mr. Ashwini 
Kumar were re-elected Presi¬ 
dent and Hony, Secretary res¬ 
pectively of the Indian Olym¬ 
pic Association at its annual 
general meeting in New Delhi 
on October 21. 

Sportsmen Honoured 

Arjuna Awards: See Notes | 
on Current General Knowledge 
in this issue. 

(M.L.K.) 
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Fourth Round in Arab-Israel War: 
Lessons for Everyone 


Obsetvcf 


THE October 1973 war in the 
Middle East was the fouilh 
roimd in the Arab-Jcw conflict 
which has been going on ever 
since the state of Israel came into 
existence on May 14. 1948. 
(The very next day the armies 
of Egypt, Jordan and Iraq at¬ 
tacked it.) Before outlining the 
difference between the present 
war and the earlier snuggles, it 
may be mentioned that geo¬ 
graphically it IS not quite cor¬ 
rect to call the region West 
Asia, as Egypt, which is part of 
Morth Africa except the portion 
of Its territory under Israeli 
occupation east of Suez, has 
been a theatre of war in most of 
these campaigns. The term 
‘West Asia’ was popularised by 
Asian nationalists only after 
the Second World War, tliey felt 
tliat the term ‘Middle East’ 
had to be discarded because it 
arose from the habit of western 
imperialists of viewing the glo¬ 
bal map with Western Euiopc, 
or more precisely London, as 
the centre of the world. The 
Americans have no\/ shortened 
the term Middle East to Mid- 
cast. 

In the earlier wars - in 1948, 
1956 (the Suez war in which Bri¬ 
tain and France were involved 
in the lighting on the side of 
Israel) and m 1967 —the Israelis 
decisively defeated the Arabs. 
In fact, these wars wcie land¬ 
marks in the steady expansion 
of the Jewish state at the expense 
of Arab territory and in the 
exodus of Arab refugees from 
their conquered homelands. 
Militarily, on balance, the Is¬ 
raelis had the upper hand when 
truce was declared in this round 
also. But it was by no means a 
decisive victory for Israel this 


time, and politically the Arabs 
had achieved a great ileal In 
a sense it might also be said that 
Israel won the Battle of Golan 
Heights and the more crucial 
Battle of Suez, but Egypt has 
won the war for the Arab cause 

The Fighting 

The fighting began on Oc¬ 
tober 6 when Egypt and Syria 
launched a surprise attack. By 
the time the world knew of 
the outbreak of hostilities, 
Egypt had crossed the Suez 
Canal and, within 72 hours after 
the olfensive began, it had put 
on the eastern bank more than 
70,000 troops and about 600 
tanks, establishing massive 
bridgeheads in the teeth of 
Israeli opposition. The world 
rubbed its eyes in amiizement at 
this Egyptian feat of arms. On 
the northern frunt the Syrians 
overran many Israeli positions 
and occupied considerable parts 
ol the stiategic Golan Heights, 

The Arabs exulted m their 
initial triumphs as their enemy, 
taken by surprise, reeled under 
their sledge-hammer blows. But 
the Israelis soon recovered their 
balance and struck buck vicious¬ 
ly. They li r s t conceiitruted 
their attention on the northern 
front, nearest to the Israeli 
heartland, drove the Syrians out 
of most of the Golan Heights 
and launched a thrust into Syria 
proper. Whether the drive to 
Damascus was a seriously meant 
attempt to capture the Syiiaii 
capital, or was only a feint as 
Israel prepared for the counter¬ 
blow on the southern front will 
be known only when the detail¬ 
ed history of the war comes out 
But by the time fighting stopped, 
It was a stalemate on the 


northern front with the Israeli 
advance to Damascus checked 
and the Syrians unable to drive 
them back. 

The campaign in ihe south 
was more spectacular The 
Egyptians consolidated their 
hiidgehcads on the east bank of 
the Suez Canal, bringing in mas¬ 
sive reinforcements and carry¬ 
ing out commando raids behind 
the Israeli lines. But they were 
unable to penetrate deep into 
the Sinai, the main theatre of 
war, with masses of men and 
armour thrown into the battle 
which raged for several days. 
The Sinai desert is ideal tank 
countiy and some of the biggest 
tank fights since the battle of 
Stalingrad in World War II were 
seen m the action there. On 
both fronts the rival air forces 
were locked in bitter combat 
for air supremacy. The Surface- 
to-Aii Missiles (SAM-6) pro¬ 
vided by the Russians took 
heavy toll of the Israeli air force. 
On the sea also there were short 
but sharp engagements between 
the naval units. 

Meanwhile, American war 
nvatenul was pouring into Israel 
in a round thc-clock airlift ope¬ 
ration earned out by the U.S. 
Air Force Israeli mobilisation 
and call-up of reserves also had 
been completed and the entire 
nation was poised for the battle. 
On the 12lh day of the war came 
the brilliant counter-attack— 
the lunge across the Suez Canal 
behind the back of the Egyptiati 
army. At first it was thought 
to he a commando raid, a 
diversionary move. But soon 
it was evident that the Israelis 
were nlaying for high stakes and 
that the ground was being cut 
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Away under the feet of the Egyp¬ 
tians on the east bank. As the 
Israeli thrust made headway, 
they fanned out on the Egyp¬ 
tian rear destroying the missile 
emplacements and cutting the 
supply lines. Even Cairo felt 
the breatli ot danger for the first 
time. 

In the resumption of light¬ 
ing immediately afrei the lust 
ceasefire on Oetuber 22, the 
Israelis further improved their 
position west of the Suez Canal 
and, by the time the second 
ceasefire was declared, they had 
sealed ofT the Egyptian Thud 
Army sitting on the east bank. 
It was the plight of that large 
force, trapped m the desert with 
its supply lines severed, that 
made Mr. Bre/hnev send his 
angry note to President Nixon. 
It is said that the Soviet leader 
threatened to wipe out Israel 
unless It observed the truce. 
According to the American ver¬ 
sion, the Russians were about to 
send an airbomc force to the 
Middle East in a unilateral move 
to enforce the ceasefire, when 
President Ni.xon sent up the red 
signal with a worldwide aleit 
of U.S. forces including the nu¬ 
clear strike force. The Amcii- 
cans claim that Moscow got the 
message and pulled off from the 
brink just in time, and the 
detente was saved. 

Hard Lesson for Israel 

In the first few days of the 
war it was almost the unanimous 
opimon of military commenta¬ 
tors that the myth of Israeli in¬ 
vincibility had been broken. 
Actually, once the Israelis got 
over the first shock, they de¬ 
monstrated again their quali¬ 
tative superiority over thcii ad¬ 
versaries. They oulgeneiailed 
and outgunned the Arabs on 
both fronts, but even they ad¬ 
mit that the Arabs fought much 
better this time. The Arabs 
have learnt to use .sophisticated 
weapons. They are much more 
united than they ever were. And 
if this trend continues and they 


catch up with the Israelis in the 
art of war, they are bound to 
ovei whelm the Israelis by sheer 
numbers one day. This is the 
one hard Icvson of this IB-da/ 
war for Isiael. 

But for U.S. support Israel 
would have been defeated even 
m this war, m spite of its valour, 
.skill and tenacity, it was only 
the U.S. that stood by Israel in 
Its hour of trial But can Israel 
always take the Americans for 
granted ? That is the question 
that IS woirymg Mrs. Goida 
Mcir and her lieutenants now. 
Besides their numerical and ma¬ 
terial superiority and the power¬ 
ful support of the entire Soviet 
bloc, the Arabs have their 
mighty oil weapon which they 
have begun to use with deadly 
effect. Western Europe, Japan 
and other aPics of the U.S. arc 
at their mercy and when these 
countries begin to feel the pinch 
of the oil blockade, they would 
put pressure on Washington 
to prevail upon Israel to come 
to Icrnis with the Arabs. The 
growing strains in the NATO 
me indicative of this trend. 

U.S. Slakes 

So far, I he IT.S. has resisted 
what It calls theArabblackmul. 
It IS much less dependent on 
Arab oil than western Europe 
and .lapaii; even then it has also 
begun to feel the tightening 
screw. For the U.S. it is not 
only the oil interest that is at 
stake in the Middle East. Of 
equal, if not greater, concern is 
the future of the detente with the 
Soviet Union. So long as the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation con¬ 
tinues, there is always a danger 
of colli.sion between the super¬ 
powers - -a calamity both 
want to avert Hence their 
mutual interest in preserving 
peace in the Middle East. That 
is why the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
worked in concert in the U.N. 
Security Cviuncil and outside to 
ship the fighting even as they 
poured in supplies to their res¬ 
pective proteges. 


This coincidence of Bupet-' 
power interest is the best bet 
u)r eventual peace in the region. 
But it would necessarily involve 
concessions by both the Israelis 
and the Arabs. The October 
22 U.N. resolution accepted by 
both sides laid down that “im¬ 
mediately and concurrently with 
the ceasefire, negotiations start 
between the parties concerned 
under apprupiiate auspices aim¬ 
ed at establishing a just and 
durable peace in the Middle 
Ea.st”. This means that the 
Arabs have to negotiate with the 
Israelis. (The Arab countries 
including Egypt had sworn not 
to uo so in one of their summit 
declarations). F u r t h c r, the 
acceptance of the October 22 
U.N. resolution implies a com¬ 
mitment to implement the ear¬ 
lier U.N. resolution 242 (No¬ 
vember 22, 1967) under the 
terms of which every state in the 
area must have “the right to 
live in peace, within secure and 
recognised boundaries free from 
threats of acts of force.” This 
means the Arabs will have to 
recognise and accept the reality 
of Israel. 

By accepting the present 
ceasefire resolution Israel is also 
obliged to obey its call to the 
parties concerned to start im¬ 
mediately the implementation 
of the original U.N. resolution 
242 in all its parts. This in¬ 
cluded a clause lying down 
“withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from territories occupied” 
in the June 1967 conflict. Hither¬ 
to Israel had been evading with¬ 
drawal with the connivance of 
the U.S. although the latter had 
endorsed the withdrawal pro¬ 
position in principle. Now the 
U.S. can no longer allow its 
protege to defy the U.N. The 
Soviet Union on its part has an 
equal responsibility to ensure 
that the Arabs accept the right 
of Israel to exist as a sovereign 
state. 

U.N. resolution 242 had also 
affirmed the need for achieving 
{contd. on page 277) 
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Generalised System of Preferences 
and Trade From Developing Countries 


the last quarter of a cen- 
^ tury, world trade has grown 
tremendously but its benefits 
have been unevenly distributed. 
Developed countries which al¬ 
ready command the lion’s sh.ire 
in global trade have boon able 
to improve their position still 
furthei. But as compared to 
them, developing comnnes’ 
share has steadily gone do\/n. 
[n other woids, in spite of large- 
scale expansion in world tnide, 
the developing countries h.ivc 
been impoverished while the 
rich nations have becimie riJier. 
This brings out forcefully the 
fact that if developing countries 
are to be enabled to financetheir 
domestic development and in¬ 
crease their n.itional and per 
capita incomes, they must have 
a bigger share in global trade. 
That is why they have been 
clamouring for a long lime now 
for special concessions fi^r their 
exports of inamifaclured and 
scini-mamifactiired goods to in¬ 
dustrialised nations 


GATT and Developing Countries 

However, developed coun- 
; tries have almost always turned 
a deaf car to the third world's 
demanils for trade preferences. 
They have consistently empha¬ 
sized the need for developing 
countries to continue specialis¬ 
ing in primary products. But 
this was not acceptable to the 
latter because exports of primary- 
products arc highly vulnerable 
to fluctuations of supply and 
demand in the international mar¬ 
ket and are a doubtful sburce of 
income. Moreover, densely po- 
)ulatcd countries (like India) 
lad no alternative to industria- 
isation. 


pecember', 1973 


The General \gic‘omeiil on 
Tariffs and Trade (G AT.’I ) - 
an intcrn.itumal lnnjy .*1 up to 
encourage multilateral How ot 
world trade through minimis¬ 
ing, if not completely cl'ininai- 
ing, trade barriers -has failed to 
solve the pn^blcins which the 
developing counliies l.uc in 
regulating then tt ije. The or- 
gaii'/ation works within ilie 
framework of the ‘Mo-.t F.i- 
voured Nation Clause" in its 
Chatter. According lo that, 
any tarilT I'onccsMon gi anted by 
one member countiv to anothci 
wdl apply uniformly to all 
niember countries, irrespective 
of their level of development. 
This clause could hardly benefit 
the exports of developing coun¬ 
tries. In fjci, an eltegeihcr 
diALrent approavh was needed. 

DNCTAD 11 

As a matter ol fact, trade 
and development of develop¬ 
ing countries could be regulated 
for their benefit only through an 
organisation which vv nked ex¬ 
clusively to promote ths'ir in¬ 
terests. This led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Deve¬ 
lopment (UNCTAD) m l%4 
Since its inception UNCTAD 
has been struggling hard to m- 
turc legitimate trade Lomes- 
sions from rich nations it was 
through the pt-.-'-isterl ilf'rts 
of its first Secielary General. 
Raul Prebisch, a l.aim American 
economist, that a gcncialised 
system of preferences guarantee 
ing special preferences being 
given to developing countries’ 
exports of manufactured arti¬ 
cles—was devised. The Resolu¬ 
tion pertaining to this system 


vvab passed almost mriuimously 
bv both groups of eomiirios in 
U'NCTAD II in New Delhi m 
i%8. 

Gi-neiaiiscd System of Preferen¬ 
ces 

Uiulei 'he Generalised Sys¬ 
tem ol Preferences (G.S.P.) de¬ 
veloped countries were expected 
t'. yr.mt special conccs-iions to 
in!p‘'tt« of niamifactured and 
senu-i'ianiif-icturcd articles from 
developing countiies. H o w- 
e.er, UNCI AD being merely a 
recoinmciulatory body, it had to 
depend upon cooperation from 
developed countries for putting 
the system into practice. 

Uiiforuinalely developed 
Countries have been slow in 
ad'iptmg the system. For in- 
stan..c, it was only in 1972 that 
mo&t of them adopted it and 
tint too in a grtatly modified 
form. The exact dates from 
which the G.S.P. was put into 
opeialion by diiTerent countries 
vxere us follows- the E.C.M 
countries from July I, 1971 
Japan from 1, 1971 

Noiw'O' fi<<m October 1971; 
tlie , New Zealand, Fin¬ 
land. Deiiinaik, S'vcden and 
Inland fiom .Fulv I. 1972. It 
m.iv be noted that despite the 
l^''!., Denmark and Ireland 
havi'ig loincd R C.M from 
January 1. 1971, they -vill ope¬ 
rate their individual systems of 
prefcK'nces. The world's ma- 
jo' industrial power, the U S.A., 
has still not mirodueod OS.P. 
Likewise. Canadi, another deve¬ 
loped countiy. lia-- vet to do it. 

Impact on Trade 

Stud I‘s made by the Indian 
Institute of Fiircign Trade 
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reveal that the G.S.P. has made 
a good start. For instance, while 
the total imports finding their 
way into the E.C.M. countries 
rose from 18 per cent in the prc- 
G.S.P. period (before July 1971) 
to 18'6 per cent in the post- 
G.S.P. period, exports to E.C.M 
from developing countries rose 
from 11 to 16'7 per cent during 
the same period. Even allow¬ 
ing for the fact that trade from 
developing countries docs not 
constitute a major part of the 
E.C.M. countries’ imports, such 
increase is a positive gain for 
the former. 

How far this encouraging 
beginning is maintained in future 
will depend upon the trade poli¬ 
cies followed by the E.E.C. and 
other developed countries It 
will also depend on how far the 
countries of the third world are 
able to take advantage of these 
concessional exports to indus¬ 
trialised nations and produce 
goods needed by the importers. 

Foreign Collaboration 

It has been found that deve¬ 
loping countries generally do 
not maintain in their exports 
that standard of quality which is 
insisted upon by the importing 
countries. Thus, unless the 
quality of products improves and 
production c o n f o r m s to the 
changing tastes of the Western 
consumers, not much will be 
gained by developing countries, 
even if the former liberalise then 
imports further 

The system of encouraging 
foreign collaboration in several 
lines of production in the deve¬ 
loping countries will be found 
useful for bridging the gaps bet¬ 
ween developed and developing 
countries as far as technical 
progress is concerned. As these 
collaborators have fairly good 
contacts with domestic markets 
in developed countries, the pro¬ 
ducts exported under their trade¬ 
mark have a good chance of 
selling well. The recent rise in 
trade from developing countries 
to the E.C.M. is in no small 


measure due to the collabora¬ 
tion arrangements entered into 
by the former with reputed firms 
in West Europe. In fact, the 
adoption of the Generalised 
System of Preferences by deve¬ 
loped countries has spurred 
many firms in the West as well 
as in Japan to seek investment 
opportunities outside (in deve¬ 
loping countries), where the 
costs of piuductionare relatively 
low and the system of conces¬ 
sional exports under the G.S.P. 
makes pu^ducts from the latter 
less costly than exports from 
non-G.S.P. countries (where 
such concessions do not operate) 

Stringent Quotas 

While collaboration arrange¬ 
ments can make for a rapid ex¬ 
pansion of world trade, their 
working is unfortunately cii- 
cumscribed by a quota system to 
regulate imports from develop¬ 
ing countries For instance, the 
E.C.M. countries have pegged 
dowTi impo'-ts from all develop¬ 
ing countries to the 1968 level, 
with provision for a five per cent 
annual increase. Japan too has 
introduced restrictions on con¬ 
cessional imports The U.K. 
has been more liberal in this 
respect, but she too has imposed 
restrictions on imports of tra¬ 
ditional goods like cotton tex¬ 
tiles and jute products 

Some developed countries 
openly discriminate among the 
developing countries as far as 
concessional imports from the 
latter are concerned. ITiey al¬ 
low imports from some while 
disallowing or partially allow¬ 
ing them from others This 
attitude goes against the whole 
spirit of the Generalised Sys¬ 
tem of Preferences which is 
meant to grant equal conces¬ 
sions to all thitd world mem¬ 
bers 

G.S.P. and India 

India bas also derived some 
benefits from the G.S.P. She 
has been able to expand exports 
of her manufactures The fo¬ 
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reign collaboration arrange¬ 
ments that she was able to deve¬ 
lop on an extensive scale during 
the last decade have paid rich 
dividends. India has been able 
to expand her exports to the 
E.E.C. and her position in West 
Germany as a supplier has im¬ 
proved from 30ih to 18th among 
developing countries. (Finan¬ 
cial Kxpress, March 20, 1973). 
Notwithstanding all this, she is 
still trailing much behind other 
countries of the third world. 

Overall Picture 

The overall picture that thus 
emerges is that the Generalised 
System of Preferences holds out 
good promise for trade in manu¬ 
factured and semi-manufactured 
articles from developing coun¬ 
tries. But how far this promise 
turns into reality will depend 
very much on the attitude adopt¬ 
ed by developed countries to¬ 
wards trade from them. It will 
als«> hinge to .i large extent on 
the efforts made by developing 
countries to manufacture goods 
of a quality acceptable to con¬ 
sumers in the affluent societies 
of the West So far, progress 
on both counts has been far 
from satisfactory. 


India’s Present Plicbl 

“India's present plight steins from 
a giievous choke made after inde¬ 
pendence to go 'industriar. One has 
to go way back to Mahatma Gandhi 
to find an idea of building up tiv. 
country with Us peasantry and arti- 
sanry as the main base Like Chair¬ 
man Mao, Mahatma Gandhi sought 
to give 6ist priority to agriculture, 
followed by light and then heavy 
industry. But hit ideas were rejected 
by the Indian rulcis who adopted 
policies of prestige which do not in 
the least bit correspond to the internal 
situation The Congress party re- 
mams funjiimcntally a party of the 
bourgeosic which has neither the 
intention nor the wish to stir up a 
mass movement to free the peasant 
from oppression 

—AlbBRTO JaCOVIBCLO 
an Italian Communist Leader 
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Is the Worst on the Food Front Over? 


C.L. Kbimia 


IS the worst on the food 
front 4jver? This question calls 
for examination in the context 
of the aim of the forthcoming 
fifth five-year plan (1^74-79) to 
establish an adequate public 
procurement and distribution 
system for assured supply of 
essential consumption goods, 
at least to poorer sections, at 
reasonable prices. 

The objective can he achiev¬ 
ed only if the following condi¬ 
tions are fuliillcd • 

(ti) that the food oiilput is 
adeqnite : 

(/») that the marketable sur 
plus IS prociu-ed, storeii and 
transported to the distribution 
centres/fair price shops : 

U') that a net-work ol efli- 
cient distributing agencies l^ 
available ; 

Ul) that the procurement 
pact ol focdgraiii'- is rciinincta- 
live for the prodiicci-tai laci and, 
at the same line, the issue pii,.c 
is not exorbiltini l.^r the rhi- 
mate consumer, particularly the 
poor consiimer 

Let us sec how and to whai 

extent each ul these conditii>ns 

j‘:an be fulfilled 
• 

(a) Food output; I Ik Union 
Ministry tor Agriculture has 
estimated the prv'duction ol 
foodgraiiis at 115 million U'ns 
for 1973-74 - 67 million tons 
of gram from the khanf crops 
and 48 million tons of gram 
from the rahi crops The ag¬ 
gregate foodgrain production 
has been taken as the base-year 
output in the document “Ap¬ 
proach to the Fifth Plan” as 
against the target ot 129 mil¬ 
lion tons envisaged in the Fouilh 
Plan ( 1969 - 74 ) Does the per¬ 
formance on the food front 


during the cinreni plan period 
support the optimistK estimate 
ol 115 million tons "> 

Thcic are two views about 
this. According to the oiliciul 
view the good monsoon this 
year may yield bumpci crop? 
fai in excess oi expccfutions. 
The view ot Ihe agriciilliir:il 
experts IS just the opposite Ac¬ 
cording to them, the siaiidiiig 
crops do raise high hopes, hnl 
the actual harvest mav not ex¬ 
ceed 50 ro 55 iinllmn unis d 
khanl coips as excessive rams 
during August and September 
1973 have atfecied the cn^ps 
by at least 10 to 15 per cent 

Pioducl'o]) 1)1 ils nillllo>i 
unis in P'".' 71 would inean .in 
unprecedented rise ot 1*^ P't 
cent over the output of the pic- 
vioi's year Mr A P SlnnJe, 
Union Minisi- 1 of Stall I. r 
/\gricullnie, i-lainis an estimai 
cd output Ol 18 ni'lhon ton', 
from the tah' crop iiiid 67 .. .!- 
lion tons tlu uhatn loop 
din inn the curient '.c. '• rhis 
mean', an iiKTe.e.i. n aboui ?■> 
I'.iilhon tons dining fibt an i 
five niillkin l-ui'. diniiK* th-* 
Lhjril se;)S(*n v.-nnpared wi'h 'he 
b.isc-lcvel Output fif fif/n .^tal 
i.- 41-5 million tote md for 
khartj equal to 61 ' iivllion 
•ons on the Kisis of the three- 
vear average from 1969-".i i.. 
1971 7,7 The .\peot.Jl'ims oi 
that much rise in yeld are n-u 
likely I*) be liillilled 

I’he tear ol shoutall in croji 
prudnetion finds support troin 
the fact that the government has 
been making vigorous eft’wrt*. 
to import toodgruns fu>'ii 
abroad la addition \o the 2 
million tons ot tbodgrains al¬ 
ready purchased from U.S.A, 
India has seemed recentlv .i 
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loan '1 ? iiiii'ion tons of food" 
grain.? troin ilie Soviet Union. 

AimUici- negative factor is 
that aitiiongh the total area un¬ 
der the major crops (nur, wheat, 
maize, ywHu; and hu/ra) for 
w Inch high-yiclding variety seeds 
aie available is put at 89 mil- 
li'ui hectares, it lias so tar been 
jhisMblc to sover only 22*5 
million hectares with the HYV 
programme. The destruction 
and devastation due to flood in 
certain States, such as Rajas¬ 
than, and ciratK behaviour of 
iiiiMisoons in certain areas of 
West Bengal have raised ap¬ 
prehensions aboi't the output 
of foodgraiiis he:ng ultimately 
below the l.arget Inadequate 
supplies of HYV seeds and ferti- 
Ii7eis are slated to be other 
snags 

{!>) iVncureirteiit drive: The 
P'-i. -urement policy sulTers from 
conf'isinn worse confounded, 
thanks M the wile Jacc on the 
rite trade take-over hy the ruling 
£>.iriv at the Delhi session of 
liie \ll-lndia Tongress Com¬ 
mittee (MCf’i Prime Minis- 
tei Indii.i ('andhi reportedly 
asserieJ .'.t the AICC meeting 
il.i: “'ItiLi'. was no going back 
i!oi am. wavering on the ques¬ 
tion I't lice tr.iile take-over'* 
-Old that the new food policy 
w is merely the “phasing or rc- 
phj>iiig ot the wholesale trade 
in liiodgi.iins” Within three 
fJ.ivs of that meeting, she told 
r. wsmen at Bangalore that “the 
objective ol the government’s 
foo I policy was not to lake ovei 
rice trade but to maximise pro¬ 
curement so that rice could be 
provided to the people". WTiat- 
ever the justification, the shift 
from nationalisation to de- 
nalionihsation of wholesale 
trade m foodgrains is as clear as 
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the pike-iitalf ftighU> (Ud Mi. 
C. Subraiuaniam, Union 
for Industriai Development, ad¬ 
mit at the AICC meeting that 
his party’s decision on food 
policy was an unabashed re¬ 
treat from the commitment 
made to the nation at the BidJian 
Nagar wssion of the AICC But. 
according to him, the party had 
found It necessary to tal.e ime 
step backward in order to be 
able to take two .reps forward 

The State Chief Ministers 
were also divided over the issue 
of lice take-over While Pun- 
|ab, Haryana and Mysore fa¬ 
voured the policy of nationalisa¬ 
tion of wholesale trade in toud- 
grains (and even other essential 
consumption goods like kero¬ 
sene oil, cloth, vanaspati gbec). 
other States like West B-mgal 
expressed themselves against it 
No uniform policy emerged at 
the AICC Every State would 
consequently behave as an in¬ 
dependent nation and decide 
its own food '•trategy. The 
Iicterogeneity would thus give 
rise to new problems of smuggl¬ 
ing. procurement price etc 

The four-point toj nnila 
adopted at the AICC was vir¬ 
tually an admission ot the sup¬ 
remacy of the Chief Misusters 
over the Centre This has hap¬ 
pened despit-.* the tact that there 
is one parts rule in almost all 
the S t a t e s. The dissensions 
would have been more acute it 
the reins of power had bccii lu 
the hands ot ditfcreni political 
parties as was the case before 
the 1972 State Assembly elec¬ 
tions. Now that the Centre 
has granted tull autonomy to 
the St.ile governments in the 
matter of food management, it 
will be a formidable task for ii 
to re-align them to a uniform 
course of action at a later stage. 
The little headway made in the 
wheat trade take-over last rah! 
sv:a.->un has been lost now and it 
mas never be tegained in the near 
fuiiiu- The wounds of this 
faiJuic '.vocld also be too diffi¬ 
cult to he heaiud 


({') Olstrihutiog i^eociM ; 
An efficient and extensive infra- 
Structure is an important pre¬ 
requisite fur the wholciiale trade 
take-ovtr in foodgrains. Even 
wiUi the de facto abandonment 
of rice trade take-over, procure¬ 
ment and public distribution ot 
nee IS still to continue. The 
governments at the Centre and 
the State.t will be faced with the 
same problems of procuremeni 
as they did before and during 
wheat trade take-over. In¬ 
adequacy or tardiness m pro¬ 
curement will make it difficult 
for the Centre to shoulder the 
responsibility ot "food for all" 
It will therefore be necessary to 
have a net-work ot fair price 
shops Why not have a per¬ 
manent and more extensive pub¬ 
lic distribution system and make 
It an integral part and parcel 
of our process of platuied deve 
lopment ? This might N: iik- 
somc Hilt II IS inevitable il plan¬ 
ning has to have any meaning¬ 
ful progress The fair ornx* 
and ration shops must be nin 
eflicicntly and be free fiom niid 
practices of under-h'iiid siic"- 
and corruption C i e i. ..<l 
ministration is a rniist 

{d) toud privea: I he lint, 
plan objective, as stated earlier 
is to ensure an adctiu-ttc supply 
ol essential consumption gooth 
at a reasonable price Whji is a 
reasonable price foi toodgrains'? 
The Planning Commission or 
the Union Go^'crnment has not 
spelt It out but it is obvious that 
It should be less than the ruling 
inflationary prices of vanoiu 
foodgrains It is needless to 
add that not only should the 
issue puce ot foodgrains pro¬ 
vided at the fair price -ihops be 
“fair” hut the free market 
prices ot foodgrains should also 
be comparably low It there is 
wide disparity between the two 
sets of prices in the dual mar¬ 
kets, procurement would be 
hampered and hlack-marketmg 
hoarding and smuggling would 
be on the increase to the detn- 
ment of the poor 


White a urdfoim pnue fot 
paddy applicable to the entire 
country bus been fixed for the 
first time at Rs. 70 per qatntai^ 
the States are free to delenuinf, 
their paddy crop prices lor dil- 
ferent varieties and get the ap¬ 
proval of the Centre. But pri ;; 
for nee m differenf Sutt-s will ht 
different: Andhra Pradcait F*. 
Ill; Bihar Un 119, Haryana R;. 
1)7, Madhya Pradesh Rs. lO-J 
Panjab Rs. 117, Uttar Pradesb 
Rs 11S und West Bengal Rs, 114. 

The procuicment price for 
paddy during 1973-74 isRs. 12 tt- 
19 per quintal above that fixed 
for the siimc last year and Rs. 7 
pel quintal higher than that le- 
commei'ded by. the Agricultural 
Prices Commission (APC). The 
Union government has ci/iivert- 
cd (l)v A PC'; procurement price 
into ihe s.ipport price for paddy 
which was amiounccd belorc 

ihi- v.is-n.i- III the c,i.S‘ 

o! Ihe cu;irw veieals- 
hif/n,, nr I7X - also, the nt.vv pn* 
curement prices have been hiked 
by.iboulRs. l2to M pti quirtei 
which ir.taos a ri X'ct aL.-ur I'O 
scf v.er'i I I'l HiC nia'ii ru! • 
crop whe?,t also tiie .\PC n, 
copiJiicndcd an incrcaM* ot Ks '' 
per ouinlai for ilic ;ie\i sca,sOii 
over tha! of i-i^i yen’s price 
Ihii tfio Cciiiii. .. us '.-J, deciO'.'i'. 
fi' treat that pit. .-.the i-upjiort 
pr.ct and to af.i"ii 'ict* the pro¬ 
curement pine 10 'iic pre-rn/a 
h.iivcsiiiip iiiM iih. The laitei 
price wiPii!*J oiw'iously he highei 
than the support price lor vvhe..^ 

Twi< (iie.stiuris aiist. Hi .t 
whdt IS li'e ratiunale for tin 
higher pioe ireiiient prices - 
Second, how would this price 
push proeureineut help in edsmg 
the difficult food .situation? 

Wliilt the Al'C’h leCuiu 
mendation is based on a careful 
oalculalioii ot the p r i c e-cost 
structure, the Union goverruuent 
has enhanced the procurement 
prices for political considera¬ 
tions It IS a victory for the 
Slate Chief Ministers and titc 

[Corttd on page 280} 
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The Burma Campaign (1941-45) 


.Sfrafcgfst 


CfNCR thi' 'C’ljiua incident' ol 
1936, engaged iii 

warfare to est.ibli'^h htr vers-on 
'.■l' ‘AJuan Co-jiiosponty Sphere 
In Ihc Second Wor1<’' \Var, 
GrciU Untaiti a el Fotriv,e ^nl- 
.■ned seven mihiarv dtliMi.s 
i .’Mally, and »t>>iiids ihc end 
of 1941 their iutnre -ippeai- 
cd to be gl<n>niy. On 7lh De¬ 
cember 1941, Jivpa'i '-nle'ed llv 
War with a ciipphn;’ ’Ht.u.'ls •*!, 
the United Stan, lorrev .ii 
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e g 1 o n ^ Jte di .e;i>e ii''!. 'eil 
Heavy nKUSoou. occni ',•» n 
months Irens Ni -.: The ra.-c'r 
edged rnouTit.nn ire rhicMy 
^-overed with tree; The gra'P 
of the coiintu !•( N''»'lh-SiMith 
The N.iga ndhi. 'm !»ha'«J iIiH'* 
Arikan Yonnis, JVint V'"ii:is 


and rcnnasseriin Yomas dwldt 
the country The main rivers 
are (he Chindwin Irrawaddy, 
Siitang and Salween Road 
’-•iimmunications arc ill-develop- 
od and literal roads are scarce 

In 1939, I here was no load 
loining Burma with India The 
Hurma road via Lashio was ol 
-.iriitegic importance An in- 
Dhciont I ad-link connected Ran¬ 
goon with Mandalay. The Bur 
in':>e people in general weredis 
interested in war, hut iheie were 
many lapace'C sympathisers, 
who iiclrd .s liPh coleiOmsts 

ns** l,oss of Buriiii< 

I! sjen HnlMn, f/Ot Bur 
iii.i, ijji'i i durma Division, 17 
'.,vi Ini .''ivis'on and 7 Ar 
ii.oii'i-d Brigade tligiit ‘.nksi 
ii) .slop the Japanese Al'n-i 
the fall ot Singapore, the Jap.i- 
ncre were able lo muster abo.it 
7o.i\;i! In, .ps. iiiclu.iing IS, 3? 

• n il 5“^ Disisi'ins Avers 
-.iiong airloice and naval forces 
aiir.porU-J .he oper.dion I hcv 
...iiiove.i nictKd' surprise b> 
•Micsi'ii’ iliiough Moulmem, 
•vhich \s.is detendcJ by 1/ D*- 
'uior < he defenders w c i e 
loiced b,ick lo Bclin, and later 
S.H.Uig iM.sifjons On 2 3rd 
: 'bruiiry CIOC 17 Division 
r*'(:fiv:d an alarming report that 
•'v J.ip'in.'sc had outflanked 
'ns I’oi-.'cs and were about to 
ii.iss rhf* Sittang Budge. He 
(htniihcd, and giise orders for 
I". di*sinic(ion of the bridge, 
!•nip ;he b'llk of his forces on 
.... wn<i\g side Only 2.0t)0 
pci.ph fcioineJ the Division 
After ihis li)s>'t was no longer 
pi ssibh to defend either 
R-r ,:oo'i or Biirme 

The loss it Rangoon 
linn' id i 'tlli b'eb^cd recogn: 
(..•.'i ft ir.na’s -r porlaimt S 


Burma Army was raised undei 
Gen Alexander containing the 
Burma (7orps under Slim The 
Chinese under Stilwell were 
given the task o! del'ending Sil- 
tang and .Salween, ihcvehy free¬ 
ing 1 Burma Division for the 
Prome area On 21st March 
the Japaite-ic succeeded in dcs 
iroying the Allied airiorce in 
Burma The task of the Burma 
Army bci:aiiic verj difficult, as 
it was now completely cut ofl 
from India 

n Division, though hard 
piesscd .ind outflanked, .'flcrcj 
hard reusir-iice at Promo The 
Japanese estiblishcd then road 
block's beJund the d i v i s i ci n 
Finally, with the hclpnf counioi 
attack by the Armoured Brigade, 
the division was puiit-d brick 
The Chinese at Tmingoo wort 
'imdarly pushed baik, By Isi 
April. Slim tried to holdAlIen- 
rnyo --Tliu/etmv" position with 
i Burm.'i Divisi.m The hattlc- 
worthhicss of the divihui'i v;,ns 
l..\\ due 'll desertions and peer 
training Alex.indor w/'-hed h. 
hold a ..onticii-.ju' front with 
lif f’lMP^se For this, Sh'm 
was liis'uiictcd b' hold r.ini.g 
dwingvi in '-trciiglh To shorter 
the fr-ri f Burnii Divr.icn w. s 
withdt'’'An to ?vf a p '*■ e Thi 
Japan.'-"' eonri-'icd the ii"'. 
positi.'ii oil Mil’ '.n 

days thi-y hn.J .i.-i '’ d‘d in 
tahiishin,*: ro.’d h'.'tVs f jn, ^ 
To get Over .‘hi diflin lt sum- 
tion. 3}! ('l',iTi,-*;c Di'.i"ori was 
placed utii-’r .‘sh.i-. ■ ' this 

time, rh’.’ thme-* \iiiiv had 
practicailv gi.itcd and 

there w,as .11 ■■ont'i"! 'Us '.roni 
to hold T .. .J!! ct the 

oil well' ui n.’uri; was 

carried '!■' :a.‘ Hi; i’..cisior. 

•vas; '.k, > < 'he !' oiv, Corps 

to w'.'i '■ i Ip’’: i Mr.Jiidii'g 

<"ht-s, -> :'!SiM<..i’' '^tiKveU 


.Oecfmher, I i'f 7? 
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forces would fall back on Qiina. 

I Burma Division withdrew 
towards Kalewa, while 17 Divi¬ 
sion withdrew towards Tamu, 
after destroying Ava Bridge. 
The route was through the 
Maluna-mfested Kabaw Valley 
There were long stretches oi 
water-less forests in which no 
infrastructures like stugiiig 
camps and hospitals existed 
The withdrawing troops had to 
carry all their requirements "I lie 
Japanese were active in the air, 
but otherwise there was no 
ground interference. Ovci a 
period of five months, 900 miles 
were covered, fn all 1.1,000 
persons were lost. In addition, 
almost all the heavier weapons, 
equipment and vehicles were 
lost The withdrawal was com¬ 
pleted just in time, for soon the 
monsoons made the are.i im¬ 
passable. 

The loss of Burma was due 
to the following mam reasons. 

(fl) The genera! collapse ut 
British strategic plans following 
naval disasters and the fall of 
Singapore. To defend Burma 
there were neither sufficient 
troops, nor the infiastructiire 
to quickly reinforce. The ab¬ 
sence of road links with India 
wa.s critical. 

(ft) The civil set-up in Burma 
was unprepared. Many peo¬ 
ple were even hostile and gave 
valuable information and oil er 
assistance to the Japanese 

(r) Lack of jungle and ha! tic 
training. 

(d) Japan’s thorough prepa¬ 
rations, realistic training, good 
intelligence and battle ex¬ 
perience. She had undisputed 
air and naval sJperionty. 

Forging and Tempering the Wea¬ 
pon 

During 1942 Burma figured 
low in the priority of the Allies, 
particularly for shipping. How¬ 
ever more aircraft were made 
available to ensure the prot.'c- 
tion of Calcutta *^omplex, as 
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well M to carry out airlift to 
China. US 10th Air Force was 
established in India Strategi¬ 
cally it was necessary to open 
the Ledo Road to China. Indiar 
Command’s e flf o r t s were to 
raise additional formations, and 
infrastructures. Considerable 
-'tress was laid on training in 
runglo warfare, air support and 
liver crossing Aerodromes, 
roads, railways, 'ransit camps, 
hospitals and so on sprang up 
all over the country. Long 
Range Penetration Units were 
trained under the guidance of 
Wingate The lessons learned 
m Burma were being put to 
g<ii<d u.se 

The First Arakao Campaign 
IDecember 1942—March 1943) 

Even while India was being 
organised as the main base for 
the fonhcoming operations in 
South East Asia, it was neces¬ 
sary foi political and mural 
reasons to stage limited offen¬ 
sives. So ihe Eastern Army 
launched a limited offensive to 
cleat Mayu Peninsula and re¬ 
cover Akyab Island. 14 Inf. 
Division was suitably augmented 
foi this task, and was given the 
responsibility The Japanese 
were estimated to have a strong 
regimental group of four batta¬ 
lions and strongly prepared de¬ 
fences Inspitc of the numerical 
superiority, the Division was 
noorly trained m jungle warfare 
and had no battle expencnce. 
(Jallantly it fought and occupied 
both Maungdaw and Buthi- 
dating A pause followed to 
consolidate This turned out to 
be a costly error, for in that 
period the Japanese reinforced 
Donbail and Ratbeduung. Here 
the attackers came across bun¬ 
kers and other fortifications. 
Alter successfully containing 
the assaults, the Japanese under 
Colonel lanahashi executed a 
’hook' and established a road¬ 
block behind 14 Division. Tlius, 
they relieved Rathedaimg and 
regained the initiative. The 
‘hook’ was repeated, this time 
with greater success. One 


brigade was cut off and another 
was mauled. M^. Gen, Lomax 
who had taken over as GOC 
finally re-established defences 
asti ide the Mayu ridge. But the 
indefatigable Tanahashi did one 
more ‘hook’ behind Buthidaung 
forcing the division to with¬ 
draw to Cox’s Bazar. Japanese 
supenor training, battle ex¬ 
perience and audacity defeated 
a much larger Allied fora* 

Wingate’s Columns 

The aims of the Long Range 
Penetration Unit.s were to ex¬ 
plode the myth of Japanese in¬ 
vincibility in jungle warfare, to 
organise civil resistance, and to 
cause confusion amidst Japa¬ 
nese forces by carry ing out des¬ 
truction well within Burma. 
Wavell greatly favoured this 
concept, though its cosi- 
effectivcncss was doubtful. The 
selected units were given rigo¬ 
rous and rcalislu training by 
Wingate himself. Their niain- 
tenanci* would be entirely by .nr 
drops. These columns were in¬ 
ducted into Burma through IV 
Corps positions They pene¬ 
trated upto 200 miles and stayed 
for a few weeks. They had only 
limited success with regard to 
actual destruction, but they 
made u good impact in raising 
the confidence and morale of the 
Army, Their main contribu¬ 
tion was in establishing tht fea¬ 
sibility of maintenance entirely 
by air, even whilcin contact with 
the enemy This realisation 
was put into practice later, andJ 
It turned out to be a battle win¬ 
ning factor 

Changes in High Cominand 

During August 1943, the 
South East Asia Command was 
set up under Adm. Mountbatten 
It had separate Commander-in- 
Chiefs for land, sea, and au 
operations. Gen. Giffard be¬ 
came C-in-C, II Army Group 
and Slim was appointed GOC- 
in-C Fourteenth Army with the 
task of reconquering Bunna. 
The Chinese troops under Stil- 

The Master. 



wen were to operate undei the 
general direction of Slim, un¬ 
til Noiib Burma was captured. 
The naval reinforcements avail¬ 
able were insufficient to under¬ 
take large scale combined opera¬ 
tions Hence it was decided that 
the reconquest should be aitemp- 


gtound. Inducting fNA Into In¬ 
dia, and drawing out allied re¬ 
serves." After achieving this, 
15 Army under Lt. Gen. Muta- 
gubhi was to capture Iniphal 
and Kohima and proceed to¬ 
wards the railhead al Dnnapore. 


lie would have nearly 100,00u 
troops including 18. 31, 33 and 
.S6 Divisions If successful, the 
opeiation would knock India 
out of the war and isolate China 
completely 

(to hr continwd lu tin next issue) 


ted by an overland offensive. Very 
signiiicantly a new Eastern An 


ARAB-ISRAEL WAR (ContJ. from page lli)) 


Command was raised consisting 
of the Third Tactical Air Force, 
a Stratetic Air Foice, a Cainci 
Command and a Photographic 
Reconnaissance Force Sepa¬ 
rate Air Groups weie posted 
with each Corps A daring in¬ 
terdiction of Northern Huima in 
support ot Slilwcll oponi lions 
was also on the cards. Tins 
force known as 3 Division, lud 
its own Air C\*inmaudos as well. 

Fonrtcentb .4rin} Plans for 1944 

Two olfeiisive operations 
were lo be undertaken. The 
first by XV Coips in l!ie Aiak ins 
with the dual unua oi captming 
ground, and drawmg enemy 
leseivcs When ihi‘. had been 
ai.hievcii, .i moie ainbilious as¬ 
sault was to be made with IV 
Corps and Slilwell Forces, upto 
Chindwin-MyitViiUii line to get 
control or the China Road 
Wingate’s forces wete also lo 
participate in this I’oi the suc¬ 
cess of these operations, air 
superKuity was n necessary pre¬ 
requisite 

Japanese Posture tind Planv in 
Burma 

By now the Axis Powers 
4ere losing in iniiopc, and the 
U.S. was counter-attacking in 
the Pacific. Time was runnino 
against Japan and she decided 
on a mafor gamble, i e.. to at¬ 
tack India, as she felt that the 
internal situation in India would 
give her and the Indian National 
Army under Bose, a reasonable 
chance of .success. 


“a just settlement of the letugee 
problem." This is far from 
the demand of the Arab ex- 
liemists. They want no less 
than the restoration ot Pales¬ 
tine to its original iohabilanis. 
and, ID eirccl, the liquidation of 
Israel as a Jewish mujoiity state 
The Soviet Union does not sup¬ 
port this stand -it w:'S a paity 
to the creation ot Israel in the 
iirst instance Nor Jo the ma 
jorily ot Arab .sMtes go along 
with this all-or-nothing de¬ 
mand. The guerilla organisa¬ 
tions hav*' already declared that, 
sii far as they are conceiiiwd. the 
war iMc-- ml N'’t tlial they 
can tver by ihcmsclwis .amount 
to a serious threat to fsracl 
ilov.cvci, by their appe.d to 
Arab seiilimcntii they can cic.ite 
domestic difiicu'iies f o i the 
Arab govcimucrits in coniing to 
a settlement W'lth Israel 

Problems of Peace 

Even otherwise, the road tn 
peace bustles wiili problem*. 
Accepting a ceasefire res.fiuiion 
i.> one thing, implcnvcnting it 
is quite anolhci. Both parlies 
would nuerpret the terms of the 
resolution m d liferent v.ays and 
accuse each otbei ot violating it 

The biggest problem is in 
defining the concept of ‘‘secure 
and recognised boundaries" 
Israel’s idea ol sccuriiv is to 
have the Arab borde» pushed as 
far back as possible. lhi« is 
naturally unacceptable to the 
Aiabs who at the most—undci 


by the Arabs who have nme and 
again vowed lo deatro) it and 
indeed went to war to strangle 
it at Us birth Be that as n may, 
the present war has proved that 
the continued illegal occupaiion 
of Arab territory in defiance ol 
world opinion provides only an 
illusory security to Isiael and 
constant provocation to the 
Arabs to attack it. 

If Israel withdraws from the 
occupied territories, it wiJl no 
doubt become smaller in size 
and It will have to give up its 
filan to have a larger Jewish 
popnk.in>ri b> encouraging mass 
immigration of Jews from the 
Soviet Union and other coun- 
irics. That is the price it will 
have lo pay for peace. It pre¬ 
sents an agonising dilemma for 
the nation Still the writing on 
»he wall is clear. Having es¬ 
caped 'he jawu of defeat this 
lime, Israel has an opportunity 
to have peace with honour. 
Also, the Arabs are in a better 
mood to negotiate, now that 
ihcy have Mped out the humi¬ 
liation of 196'' by their valour 
and sacrifices on the battlefield 
and by an impressive demons¬ 
tration ot Arab solidarity 

A U N guarantee of Israel's 
trontiets, underwritten by both 
super-powers, a u d de-milita- 
ii/cd /ones policed bj UN. 
forces and serving as bufifei 
areas may ultimately provide 
the framewoik t’.ir a .settlement. 
C'oupicd willi It will be fre«iom 
of navigation in the Suez water- 


Burma Army was under Lt. 
Gen. Kawilbe. 54 and 55 Divi- 
. sions were earmarked for Ara- 
kan to carry out a strong diver¬ 
sionary attack on Chittagong 
with t b e object of gaining 


Russian prodding - may be pre¬ 
pared to make some hoiuidary 
adjustments and ether .nmoi 
conccs.sions l.-raei'!- '^ensc •’! 
insecurity arises from the (ai-t 
that M in haavily .v,iiitam!»*''ei' 


w.iys and othei outlets to the 
sea tor Israel. One day the 
Arabs and the lews will have to 
settle down together in peace, 
ind the world will teci the better 
when they do to. 


'Oitember, j9/3 
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Group Discussion 


Adulteration of t'ood Should be Made a Capital Offena' 

With tht rrn’nt mv in pru-A, ttduUt’ialion of Juodstufj a in India hii 
assumed afanninq proportions. It ia an index of the decline in publn 
morality bron-jht a!>oiil hr the hypocritical deed<i oj a pAcuJo-sucialist leadership 
unable to cxtinutc the economy from the stranglehold of the black-marktUir. 

We hiuir m.uh talh. of a ovdriplieby of laws being invoked to deal with 
hoardi-r\ aiui adulterators but the number of prusicutions launched and i-nt- 
I'll tions .tcciwed so far would go to show only that either law enforccnwnt 
(>a\es much to Ik desired or stionger deternnts are needed to deal with tfu 
rapacioumess which thinks nodiwg of plaving with the lives of poor inm‘<‘C> 
ihople ftn the Hike of nddiue lo it,\ dl-gonen piles 


No. 1; Friends ! I jin sure 
wc should have no difficulty en¬ 
dorsing the propojirion put to 
us. I find myself whole-heartedly 
in agreement with u, diough 1 
would have preferred a si ght 
change in its wording in my 
opinion there is f'<' need of 
‘making’ adulteration of lood u 
capital offence, ft in fact n 
capital offence like murder - 
evem more heinous. Accord¬ 
ing lo the law of the land, a per¬ 
son who commits murdcr.ean be 
sentenced to death. 1 .ini nut a 
specialist in the art of commit¬ 
ting murders but as all of us 
know, a murderer has a wide 
choice of methods ti* perpe¬ 
trate the black deed, ilc can 
shoot, slay, bludgeon or sioingu- 
la(e his victim. He can also 
achieve his object by adminis¬ 
tering poison. For all or .my 
of these misdeeds he faces the 
possibility of being hanged by 
the neck till he is ilcad. May 1 
ask in what way an adultera¬ 
tor of foodstuffs acts JilTcrcntly 
from a murderer? ff there is j 
difference between the wavs of 
the two. It is onlv this, 'fhe 
former may be driven to raising 
his hand against a fellow human 
being in a ht of anger and may 
well plead temporary insanity. 
But the adulterator goes about 
his business in a deliberate, cold¬ 
blooded manner. His unsus¬ 
pecting victim is a person against 
whom he* bears no gnidgi- For 


the latier’s money, the adultera¬ 
tor gives him stiiif which acts 
as a slow poison in his system 
if It does not kill out right. And 
the fell deed is jxm petrated with 
a smile. A miirderei in com¬ 
mon p.irlance is a couragi'ou!) 
person. He oontronfs his .id- 
’'Cijiary and t ike.^- i ch "iic** on 
killing or biji.e killed But an 
adulterator i.s like the cowardly 
asaussiu wlio strikes from behind 
or in the dark. He is ihcicforc 
a worse criminal than u murderer 
mil surely docs not deserve :uiy 
heiU'i A murderer may have 
as Ills molivfi revenge which to 
some people means a .second 
lease of life. But what is it that 
moves an adiilierator ? It is 
nothing but lust fur iiches In 
Ills blind mammon-worship, he 
sht>ws u woei'iil lack of respect 
for ihe sanctity of human life. 
He IS thus a person who, 
<lrivi-Ti by greed. disi|ualijics 
himselt Irom being h'oked upon 
-IS a member of the human race. 
It IS therefore but iighl that he 
s'liould be exterminated. liqui- 
ditcd as subhuman or inhuman 
If I were the law-maker 1 would 
have no hesitation m pus.smg a 
law prescribing something worse 
;.han the death penalty for the 
adulterator ot foodstuffs 

No. 2; We have to be 
thankful that Mr. No. 1 is not a 
law-maker. Otherwise, he 
*oiild havr created i»i hi=i re- 


gintc an Alice in-WonderlaiuJ 
utmusi'herc- in which (hi rule, 
as pronounced by the Queen of 
He.'.rts is’ “Seutena'-fir-t- -verdici 
aftt.rwurds ” We may perhaps 
iigice witn his coiidemnation of 
the adulterUor 'is .m anii-socii! 
being. Hut if needs no Icj;:.! 
rieii'iieii or '.raini'ig u ho'A 
falkicioi's his .irgmnent is 
First of ail iiccx lioes be. picsumi 
that the effect of ill edullsit 
tion is to kill inst'intls or .sfowh. 
The most common fonw of 
adult-raiio'i that vsi know of i*. 
rnixnig of vegeiaide ghe, will, 
the idhcr varietv It i'' of 
an olTcnce and there an- laws on 
the .'.tillute boi.k prcsaibii'}.' 
pumshinciu for th*. offence. Bu< 
the muiun. is bj m* means le¬ 
thal, and n will surely be over 
doing things if somi body sellint 
It is \cntenccd to death My 
friend has compared an adultc ■ 
rator with a murderer and used 
the analogy to plcuii for doth 
sentence for t,hc former. But 
even for murder, death is not the 
only sentence prescribed. The 
law discriniiiKitcs among deg¬ 
rees of murder and suits the 
punishmeiit to the enormity of 
the crime. But my friend would 
have all adulterators hanged by 
the nearest lamp-post. Much 
more illustrious men than him 
have expressed simitar senti¬ 
ments before. For example 1 
'am told Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
once s.'iid that. He was in a 
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position to gel passed a law hav* 
ing that effect. Nothing could 
have stopped him from doing 
that. But It is one thing to give 
vent to such ideas in anger and 
quite another to put them into 
practice. Law-making is se¬ 
rious business and is certainly 
not for people given to emo¬ 
tional oijtbiiisis like my able 
predocessoi Whi-n wc come 
lo gups with the problem, wv 
are sure to lind thcie ui< many 
practical ditiiculties. Very often 
the retailer selling .idulleratcd 
foodstuffs IS just an innocent 
midiiJeman wlio ius no me.iii.^ 
of knowing llui he is Nelling 
.idiilteratcd food'.tulfi ShaM 
we hang him for that V Souic- 
iinic,: even the wliolc'uicr is 
tioodwmlxd ity the producer or 
nianulacturerV Shull we be 
jiMtihed in inip'.)<>ing the e.s- 
tiemo penalty in such a oase 7 
I am sure it will be a travesty ot 
justice. ! do roi fill i!. the pio 
OOmLo'i put to us i.i pr iciu able 
1 Jin sure it -.h 'cM < c ri.|.-cti.d 

I'jti igln. 

i: • It JaVs .U- 

•e.'i lead oi iie.’r th it i!i (mii'- 
..jifti.T' or iicllesci to ’'c (.om- 
inittiiig economic offence^ will 
lie dealt wi'b umles the iVlciKC 
of India Rules Biit tii.* n«i.v it 
has alvviivs been ,i mssterv i'. 
•IK- as to why Sikh :j'>’ m’IJ.vi 
lead to c uiviilioiis N v.v ii c, 
obvious In ill c.itcs tJicy have 
enough money ‘o fiiymc clever 
lawyers like Mi No 2 They 
.are ni'Mc c-ni'cincd •ivi'li haii- 
splitting on law points than with 
the social aspect ot a case. 1 
agree with him when Ik* savs 
that pitnishiiu-nl should Iv ■:om- 
mensurate with the enoiiiUiy of 
the crime But do people ol I is 
wiy i)f thmkni;* appreci.ite the 
enormity of ihecnme'^ Ua'* lu* 
tried to understand what hav 'c 
these soeiii! shaiks arc playing 
with the lives of their victim - " 
Wc have read of dhatura oil 
being mi.xed with cooking oif 
regardless of ilu- conscqucu-.v^ 
to those who eat the mixture 
Similarly wc know how grease 


Is mixed with vegetable ghee toi 
which pool people have to 
stand in queues for hours to¬ 
gether. Even my f'lk-nd Mr 
No 2 might have iKard of 
stones being mixed m sugar 
and lice. Do not tlicsc md 
similar other examplebetiay a 
callous disicgard f.u himrin lif«' 
fur the sake of inliau’il profits 7 
Mr No, 2 ha.s also vlnd sunie 
teais for the ii'ii-’Ce.u iiiKiiJii*- 
man This is the I'lVi'inti. ploj 
of the tiiiifts who -.•imibiii- to 
poison the poor m.iri’s victuals 
The retaitcr \vt>o is tlie *> 11:1 i”i{l 
i/i the wedw is vciv oti -i .u 
le.i.mie with the tj.i'-a . sh iks 
hia back apJ the li.t' 1 "n 1 im 
lo ..oiiiuso the pi<"-aaii<ii it 
wa^ preti.ely to u\ oid such dilh- 
ciiliiis ihat the anti adult- raiimi 
l.'iA's IP the IJ S A had 10 he 
modilied, It i' Imd down there 
that lot -'•nvicticn nnJei the 
Food, longs and Cosmetics 
\ct It IS n.'S e-sc-.MMi tii.ii their 
be' j spi-eiiie onnimal mtcni 
S'> in’ieh I 'r iSk' le'gal asjicci 
But whil ,\e should i-e moit 
-.oiiccriitd .lb'.at IS tli'* i‘i n-iii 
.ii’.d the si'ci.d -isi cci Jf v 
have neit be*en bic t" li. /-*. soi-'e 
1.1 the-j.. .(espie.sMc s;K'cmicr' of 
luim.tiii'.v fro. 11 If lie; ic'.J I'lipp- 
post. It IS only bet ..iwc 'U'l 
leadois li.tve* lac|','»l I'v; 1 'I'oc. i 
will to do th't Diitpin-i 
money rf.t-.e* fvevp-• trr t> .iip- 
p'Tj as cels jiid c.in 'isu i!Iv 
gie.'ise' thi-ir w.iy i-i.t ■)! .mv p'c- 
liicamer.t The\ n-.-l ir.lv 
teratc wli.il wr eaL 1 m .• 'th 
tilfir iJl-g'itfe-n wealth the' .'v' 
subveit public morality 
ing tiiiseiv lo the e'onmk ,1 p..» 
pK' and siiatu-iing the ee 'i.oi'.v 
•f the e'uiintry They d,e'..-.M 
no meicy md in 'heir c.i-v .wer 
ct S'nlence of Ivn' slu'* .'-.nl 
will be* m e f c ' ‘ II ! I v .. I 
hearte-d'\ Siippenl 't-. (Mopiisi 

IK'TI 

No. 4. 1 ... wi'ti lb 

who lot'k iip ri .idi ll'T.:1ii..i td 
UiO'Jstuffs o the mi.a lepi'.iivn- 
•iblo oft freet Rnt 1 on .n'raiO 
I do not a,yi;e with those who 
Ik'lieve that such nnl'oractier'j 


•am be checked by itsori to the 
niiimite deterreot or by inak- 
mp the* i.iws fm»re stringent or 
even t'v an'’ other law. Adul- 
tcri'iii " 11. m.t the disease. It 
is only\ymnii.in of the malaise 
th.ti d'lkl I'iT b'sdy politic as a 
whole It o ;* i ijcct resultant 
.,'1 I he* crtis.i, 1 wl our moral fab- 
rie cs a nain Since we won 
ficedor.i, we h iv. Ken engaged 
in relentless pi.rs Ml "f material 
prosperiU. In 'K pioce'ss, we 
ha\o come lo ueqi-.ie a pre- 
‘erenee hu living well over living 
nobly Hveiyhody wants to get 
iich eiuitk Ti;e politician ac- 
■-epis kic!>-'\icks the bureau- 
cun lines hi‘ p"cke*ts with bri- 
Ks aiid the tr.'Hier resorts to 
':re*‘'iiip artirri..! scarcities and 
.1 li’it.T.ilion All of them are 
e'i)''ij)Jv ^'iiiity Tlien why single 
oii> tk, i.diilreiator for h^rsh 
Ire tiT. -M But fiom that I 
m.iy r. it b.- taken to .suggest 
tn;it wc should 1 1 lenie*nt to- 
w-.iriJs him Of ‘•iMit'i i» silence. 
VVe- imisi do onielhmg to era¬ 
dicate- the- iNof corruption, 
bnl- .V adi.lKr-ition, black- 
lii.'i'kiimp etc. .Ali these are 
‘.2",ip*i>no Ilf I he .^lme disease 
blit I d. le .u- III. f'lw, prescrib- 
iri'ilhi. h. ish..-,t pi'niihment, can 
I'l.'ve- 1.1 t.e m. ciiic.icsuus re- 
.ji.dy The c'll ..an be curbed 
.'j.l* .1 \,e .”.riK-ularly the young 
pe'.'pli. w’lio h.iv*. a stake in the 
ah.ipc o'. Ihmgs to com.*, bestir 
o'-.v-bi'- to lu!»:'.* abemt a 
•-ii.Il-,! ii'i .'lull >11 I know it IS a 
I lil o"h . i-i-i .uibody is going to 
hCp - • Wl- undertake to 
'■l>. . . -.*! c: Let iis leain a 

ir -. *n. ihc w.'v the older 
. I •■! 1. 1 , r bungled. Let us 
1 '.I! Vr ouI--ches to fall a 

:> lo the .Uir.ictions of a soft 
h'v 1 '.‘1 us take a vow never to 
.ounfciiuncc .iny .tf theso pne- 
iieos but to expose th-.*iii where- 
^er po-'Slble even if wi 1 . .ve lo 
mde'fi'o hardships m the cause 
of till* moial ii*.;. *'.‘1'. "."U of 
Iiiilia, t'nK'-- -ve r.- -uive all 
soft ',)!u 1- .'Oo ..'.'i-Krately 
tateo i‘ .»• wji- I'C' he the 
tore! bun .s ot .1 ii'ohit’on in 
ou- , ii I \ i!.-. s we cannot 


fjr't « fltA. >1 I '^ • 
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hope to eradicate the sodaV 
evils that plague our society. A 
real change of hearts is the only 
thing that can help improve mat- 
ters. Laws can be of little help 
in that direction. 1 therefore, 
see no point in the proposition 
we have been called upon to 
discuss. 

No. 5: 1 have enjoyed lis¬ 
tening to the inspiring discourse 
just now delivered by Mr No. 4. 
What he has said is un-eveep- 
tionable but my only fear is that 
it will take more than a life¬ 
time to bring about the moral 
revolution that he has advocat¬ 
ed. Does he suggest that till 
then we should go on suffering 
in silence ? I refuse to do that 
I refuse to concede to hoarders, 
black-marketccrs and adultera¬ 
tors the right to hold the whole 
community to ransom so that 
they can make their piles. 1 
agree with Mr. No. 4 when he 
says that such misdeeds are 
symptoms of a deepei malady. 
I also agree that the young 
should take it upon themselves 
to find a cure. But that does 
not rule out the need for .some 
symptomatic treatment or pal¬ 
liatives which can relieve the 
condition immediately It is in 
that context that we must con¬ 
sider the proposition put to us. 
It will be cruel not to do any¬ 
thing to relieve the people's bur 
den of sufferings. Adultcratois 
of foodstuffs are the worst kind 
of social criminals, and they 
should be given no quarter Wc 
have not as yet shed the slave 
mentality which is accustomed 
to act only in response to fear. 
Let us by all means put the fear 
of God into the black hearts 
of these carrion-eaters And 
the only way we can do that is 
to bring on the statute book 
laws which prescribe the maxi¬ 
mum penalty for their mis¬ 
deeds. Such a thing will not be 
un»pieoedented. It is already 
being done in the Soviet Union. 
If we set one or two examples 
by making such social criminals 
face the firing squad in each city. 
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It IS bound to have a salutary Itsclt, no one knows where It 
effect. In fact this is something may lead to. Therefore, let the 
which has to be done. If the Government do it while there 
Government does not do it, the is time. I am sure we should 
people will do it when driven'to favour that course of action as 
desperation, and once that son the most desirable in the present 
ot justice of the streets sets up circumstauLes 

ON i'HE FOOD FRONT iconul. from page 


turmers' lobby who have been 
pressing foi a hike m the pro¬ 
curement prices and even went 
to the length of scuttling the 
wheat traUe take-over. The dis¬ 
appointing experientv of low 
procurement of wheat during the 
la.st rabt season has muilc the 
Centre yield to the demand The 
upward revision of the procure¬ 
ment prices is believed to serve 
as an incentive lor the farmers 
At what Social cost has this step 
been taken is a differciu matter. 

Another reason foi the high 
piocurement prices is that the 
imernattonul price oi wheat has 
registered .t iiecp use aiiu it is 
difficult to ,'urchase uii adwjuate 
supply of foodgrains at ex¬ 
orbitant prices in the foieign 
ofK'n m.iikets, j'iveu the acute 
foreign exchange situation. To 
pui chase foodgrains on conces¬ 
sional rates is not our present 
policy Therefore, we have to 
depend on indigenous procuie 
meui through price incentives 
and other mea.sures like levy 
procurement etc 

The implicaiion ol this price 
cM.aiation is unignorable In the 
first instance, higher procure¬ 
ment prices ol wheat and rice 
would mean higher issue prices 
at the fair price shops, unless the 
Union government revises its 
present decision of not enhanc¬ 
ing the subsidy on toodgrains 
That being so, the vulnerable 
section of society depending on 
these shops would find the ra¬ 
tions costlier. 

The higher crop prices would 
compel (he {Private dealer to have 
a go at outbidding the public 
procurement agencies. The ex¬ 
tent of procurement of food- 
grains would depend upon the 


capacity of these two’ parties 
to out-bid each other. 

The overall effect of higher 
proaircment prices would be 
inilationaty on the already over¬ 
heated economy. This is surely 
not the way to hold the price 
hne. Whether the poor people 
will be able to get essential con¬ 
sumption goods at reasonable 
prices as envisaged in the Ap¬ 
proach to the Fifth Plan will re¬ 
main a big question mark. Mr. 
D.P. Dhar, Union Minister for 
Planning, had rightly warned the 
C’abmetagaiiistun omnibus hike 
in the procuiemcnt prices and 
the resultant burden of subsidy 
on the Exchequer if the issue 
prices arc not to be raised cor¬ 
respondingly He felt that the 
infiationary impact of a steep 
nse in the fond .subsidy would be 
injurious to the country's eco¬ 
nomy at the present juncture. 
The higher procurement prices 
have, ihiio, no economic ra¬ 
tionale, and by theiasclvcs, are 
unlikely to ease the scarcity con¬ 
ditions The worst on the food 
front IS not yet over 


‘WORST IS OVKR’ 

“The wor-»l IS ovei for the coun¬ 
try’s economy and from next mnnih 
onwerd, things will improve for the 
hcttci. The reason is that wc ex¬ 
pect a good crop The food short¬ 
age which touched every one will 
be a Ibing of the oast We are 
dctermine«.l to build a gtKxl bulTer 
stock o^ foodgiains so that diffi¬ 
culties on account of the food 
shortage may be avoided to the 
utmost in future Despite 
tremendous hardships we have 
survived and we have progressed 
even though the progress may not 
have been up to one's eKpcctations." 

Mrs Indiha Oanori in Supa. 

Kamauka on October 29,1973 
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Before the Interriew Board 


Who is Afraid of Indira Gandhi ? 

Sonielimes Memhcts of tfu’BwrJ can a/ipcar to hi'frivolous Bur that 
(Joes not mean they are not attending to the biudiu-ss in hand In jaet at 
such times they can he in dead earnest, as Mr. Verma in the interview 
reproduced below probably found. 


[The distinguishing features 
in the appearance of the young 
man ire sec i oming forw nrit at e a 
markedly sharp nose undo rather 
scared look. He has a wlh atish 
completion, a medn>m staUite 
and a nigh forehead with a pro¬ 
truding shock of hair. lie has a 
jerkv gait and his glance flits 
across Members' faces Once 
or twice he is found looking over 
his shoulder.] 

Candidate: (saluting t h c 
Chairman) Good afternoon, 
Sir. 

Chairman: (looking h i m 
over) Good afternoon, Mr. 
Verma. Please be seated. 

Candidate: (saluting again) 
Thank you. Sir. (occupies the 
chair indicated). 

A Member: (with a twinkle 
in his m’) I must compliment 
you on your smart bearing, Mr. 
Verma. 

Candidate: (with a svnthe- 
tic looking smile . his i hecks 
^ dimpled) Thank you, Sir. 

Member: Were jou ever in 
the Army ? 

Candidate: (a little confus¬ 
ed) No Sir ? 

Member: 1 was just wond¬ 
ering where you picked up that 
style of saluting. 

Candidate: (risihlv reliev¬ 
ed) Oh that? It's ju.st a habit. 

Member: What other habits 
have you got ? 

Candidate: (is mm-plimed 
but tries hard not to show it) 
1 have no bad habits. 
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Member: (showing suipnse) 
Really •’ < face falluig) 1 am 
soiry for you. That is aH I car. 
say Mr. Verma. 

(members look on with amused 
wiile.^) 

Candidate: (A too confused 
to say anything tries to meet 
the Member's glance but thin 
averts /us ga^c) 

Member: (encouragingly) 
Come, come Mr Vcima. You 
need not look so hcarl-bioken, 
D.m't you wish you hod some 
vices ■’ 

Candidate: {fl.v if protesting) 
No Sir. Not at all. 

Member; (gravely) Then 
you must be basing some hob¬ 
by ? 

Candidate: (trying hard to 
think) Nothing to speak of. 
Sir. 

Member: (flabbergasted as 
il) What No bad habits ? 
No hobbies What sort of a 
person arc you, Mr Verma ? 

Candidate: {beads of per¬ 
spiration appearing on bis fore¬ 
head) I am an ordinary per¬ 
son, Sir. 

Member: (a little sharply) 
Allow us to sec that. Will you 
now tcl! us how you spend your 
spare lime ? (pause) Don't say 
you have no spare time cither. 

Candidate: (rather unsurely) 
r watch people. 

(loud laughter which further 

non-plu.ses the candidate) 

Another Member: Then 
people must also be watching 


you. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Verma ? 

Candidate: (meckh) lam 
not aware of that Sir. 

Member: But you do look 
over your shoulder sometimes. 
Don’t you 

Candidate: (surprised) I 

don’t know I may be doing 
that unconsciously ? 

Member: (trying to fix him 
with a stare) Are you afraid 
of someone 

Candidate: No Sir. 

Member: Wliy ? Not even 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi t 
(laughter) 

Candidate: (with a wan 
smile) No Sir. Why should I 
be afraid of the country’s Prime 
Minister 

Member: You have been a 
student of economics. Do you 
agree w.th her economic poli¬ 
cies ? 

Candidate: ( timidl\') Not 
a'w.-iys Sii. 

Member: (m an o''erhear- 
ing manner) Why What's 
w rong with them ? 

Candidate: (feeling jittery 
again) I don't know. 

(loud laugh tit) 

Member: ( sardanically) 
And yet you c.mi disagree with 
them son’ciimc'' ? Isn’t that 
surprising ? 

Candidate: (taking courage) 
Excuse me Sir but I do not dia- 
agref with all of them. 

ISIcmber: 0! SoyoufuMl 
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something good in them. 
Really ? 

Candidate: {wringing his 
hands) Yes Sir. 

Member: Then tell us what 
is good in them. 

Candidate (taking a deep 
breath) She is trying to up¬ 
lift the down-trodden. 

Another Member: i raising 
a finger) Remember Mi. Verma. 
We want you to speak like an 
economist and not like u 
politician. 

Candidate: ilace colouring) 
Excuse me. Sir, I do not look 
upon myself as an economist. 

Member: Then do you take 
yourself to be a politician ? 

Candidate: (again puzzled) 
No Sir. 

Member: (quietly) Then 
what are you ? 

Candidate: (a little difianl- 
• ly) I have been no more than 
a student of economics. And 
as to politics I have had nothing 
to do with it. 

Member: (with a smile of 
appreciation) Well said, Mr. 
Verma. But can you say eco¬ 
nomics has nothing to do with 
politics ? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
No Sir. In fact this branch of 
knowledge was at one time 
known as political economy. 

Member: Then how do you 
say you have had nothing to do 
with politics ? 

Candidate: (almost exaspe¬ 
rated) Excuse me Sir. But I 
I meant to say I have never 
taken an active part in politics. 

Member: What is your 
idea of taking an active part in 
politics ? 

Candidate: I mean becom¬ 
ing identified with some political 
pai^, and taking part in its 
activities. 

Member: But that would 
not prevent you from taking an 


interest in politics. 

Candidate: (seems by now 
to have regained his composure) 
Not at all. Sir. ’ 

Member: Then you believe 
students should participate m 
politics. Don’t you ? 

Candidate: (falters a bit 
but then) I am afraid I never 
said that. 

Member: May be it was 1 
who misunderstood you. I 
would like to know whether you 
believe students should take an 
interest in politics. 

Candidate: I believe evft-y 
educated person should lake 
an interest in politics. 

Another Member: (as if he 
has felt hurt) Why ? May I 
know Don’t v\c have belter 
things to do 

(laughter all louml) 

Candidate: (in a reconci- 
liatory tone) Surely, Sir. But 
III a democracy apathy on ihe 
part of the people can be dange¬ 
rous for the political system 

Member: How '? Will you 
please explain '* 

Candidate: (with an air of 
confidence) Yes Sir. If people 
in a democr.ny slop taking in¬ 
terest mpolilical afTaiis. it means 
public opinion slops expressing 
itself and this can give rise to 
totalitarian tendencies 

Member: You arc right. 
That is what we see happening 
in India. Don’t you think so 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
No Sir. On the other hand I 
find public opinion expressing 
itself vigorously. 

Member: Where ’ 

Candidate: Almost every 
day the newspapers strongly 
criticise the policies of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Member: How does that 
help you? 

Candidate: It adds to my 
knowledge. 


Member: (smiling) But 
just now you could not tell us 
what may be wrong with Mre. 
Gandhi's economic policies. 

Candidate: (face colouring 
again) 1 beg to be excused Sir. 
But at that time T was feeling a 
little out of my depth. 

Member: Will you try to 
answer the question now ? 

Candidate: Yes. It is not 
conducive to growth. 

Member: How do you say 
ihoit ? 

Candidate: Growth in the 
private sector is inhibited by 
confiscatory rates of taxation 
and in the public sector, returns 
beat no relation to investment 
because there is a lot of wasteful 
expenditure and leakage. 

Member: Any other 

drawback 

Candidate: Another 

drawback in my opinion is the 
Government's lailure to unearth 
or neutralise black money. 

Chairman: (looking ut his 
watih) That will do Mr. Verma. 
Thank you. 

Candidate: (rising in Ins 
scat and saluting) Thank yiui, 
Sir. 

(f.Yl/) 

t'ritii'al Asse.<isnK'nl 

Jn this encounter \Mih Ihe inter¬ 
view board the eandidale passes 
thiouKh a lather hard tinie At the 
outset he is caught on the wiong foot 
because of ccilain mannerisms he has 
picked up. He is so scared that he 
farts to notice how Members of the. 
Board are trying to play on his sensi¬ 
bility. When he talks about his hav¬ 
ing good habits only, he deliniicly 
sounds knavish. In that fiame of 
mind no wonder he stumbles badly 
over ordinary questions. 

Mr. Verma comes into his element 
just when he is completely driven to 
the wall, and seems to have lost the 
game It appears sheer desperation 
brings out his reserves and from then 
on the road is smooth. With his new¬ 
found confidence he is master of the 
situation. The adrai'-sion that he was 
feeling out of his depth a little while 
earlier should go only to his credit. 
And lost but not least it is apparent 
that he knows what he is talking 
about. A good performance on the 
whole. 
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E xpected Essay 


Oil and World Politics 


^IL found in icdinientary rock 

deposits all over the world 
plays a very important role in 
making man’s life on the earth 
not only bearable but also en¬ 
joyable. It is his best ally in 
peace as well as in wai In 
peace lime it keeps the giant 
air-imers Hying, the automo¬ 
biles ninniiig, the wheels of iii- 
dustiy turning and the homes 
supplied with artifieiai lighting 
and healing. Products derived 
from petroleum are used for 
covering floors, roofs and high¬ 
ways, for manufacturing syn¬ 
thetic fibres, rubber, paint and 
plasiKs, ferlil'^eis, in>ecticides 
etc. and also for manv other 
purposes. In time of war. it is 
oil which sends th' fighter- 
planes zooming into the skies, 
the missiles flying, ano tanks 
and armoured vehicles rumbl¬ 
ing. It is also used in the 
manufacture of c\plosi\es and 
incendiary materials. A con¬ 
stant flov\ of oil IS thus of vital 
importance in a countly’s eco¬ 
nomic development as also in 
its defence preparedness. 

Although oil IS of vital im- 
poitancc in contemporaiy life 
and has played a big lole in re¬ 
ducing the rigours of e\islcnce 
for man, it is by no means a 
recent discovery. According to 
historians, bitumen was being 
used as bonding maierial by the 
Sumerians and the Babylonians 
even before 3,000 nc U is 
said that the Arabs were the 
first lo.dcvclop various means of 
refining the crude early in the 
Christian era and later these 
l,methods were introduced into 
liurope through Spam. In his 
book of travels Marco Polo has 
described the oil-trade of Baku 
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(now in the Soviet Union) m the 
thirteenth century. Similarly 
Christian missionaiies who visi¬ 
ted China in ihe ninetceiilh cen¬ 
tury have referred to the melhods 
of drilling employed by the 
Chinese. 

The history of oil-piospect- 
iiig as we know it today begins 
in 185‘) when trwiii Drake suc¬ 
cessfully Tsored on oil well at 
TitusNille in the D.S A. By the 
seventies in that century icfane- 
rics and pipe lines had also been 
built. Thcreaflcr the U.SA. 
and the Soviet Union emerged 
as the major producers of oil, 
though some i|uantities were 
also located in Latin America, 
the Middle Ra»t and Indonesia 
The vast reserves that dot the 
Middle Fiist to-day wcie dis- 
coveied only aftei the end of ihe 
World War II. It was mainly 
the American and F.uropean oil 
companies which monopolised 
prospecting for oil. 

The commercial possibili¬ 
ties in oil were recognised from 
the beginning and consumption 
was never far behind produc¬ 
tion. But it was in World War 
II that the role of oil as a vital 
war material came to be recog¬ 
nised. Tt gave a great impetus 
to replacing coal with oil in 
ships, and also saw oil-products 
being used as fuel in aeroplanes 
and submarines. With more 
and more cars appearing on the 
roads, peacetime demand for 
oil products also went up It 
was then that access to reserves 
of oil became an article of stale 
policy and oil became entwined 
with global politics. 

The second World War act¬ 
ed as a catalytic agent to speed 
up the process of industrialisa¬ 


tion all ovci the world. This 
naturally led to big increases in 
the demand for ml. Tt is said 
that between 1945 and 1960, 
world demand for oil-products 
kept rising at the rate of seven 
percent p c i annum. Along 
with that, the demand fur the 
byc-products ol the oil industry 
c.g. liquid gas, bitumen, fertih- 
/eis, plastics and synthetic rub¬ 
ber too has been going up. It 
has been estimated that the glo¬ 
bal demand for oil-products in 
the eighties is likely to be double 
of what i^had been in 1962 and 
by the lime the century comes to 
a close, It will have risen three¬ 
fold. 

Naturally enough most of 
this increase in demand has been 
and will continue to be concen¬ 
trated m the highly industria¬ 
lised countries, and this has had 
a far-reaching impact on inter¬ 
national politics. I’or example, 
Ihe U S.A. which, in the early 
years of the industry, had been 
a major exporter of oil and oil- 
products had lost its dominance 
in the w irld export markets by 
the time the second World War 
came to a close. By the fifties 
It had become a net importer 
of oil, and there had been a geo¬ 
graphical shift in the main 
sources of supply as extensive 
reserves were located in the 
Middle East. 

As has been said earlier, it 
was mainly the western oil com¬ 
panies which laid the founda¬ 
tions of the oil industry in the 
Middle East. They obtainodL, 
licenses from the rulers m who 9 ^^ 
territories the reserves were 
cated and paid royalties for tile, 
quantities they withdrew and 
marketed. Those were purely 
commercial arrangements, and 
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like al! other commercial ar¬ 
rangements, were subject to the 
laws of supply and demand. In 
1^, the oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries formed an Organization 
(the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) with the 
object of securing increases in 
the share of revenues accruing 
to them. Between I960 and 
1972, the OPEC kept cashing in 
on all factors which could justi¬ 
fy an increase in the prices of oil. 
It took advantage of the fast- 
increasing demand for petro¬ 
leum products in Western Eu¬ 
rope, the difficulties arising in 
the distribution and flow of oil 
as a result of the closure of the 
Suez canal following the Arab- 
Israeli conflict of 1967, the 
world-wide inflation which has 
been making its impact felt since 
1969 and also the keen desire of 
the people in the oil-producing 
countries for faster development. 

The forging of a common 
economic front by the oil pro¬ 
ducing countries was also ac¬ 
companied with a rise of mili¬ 
tant political awareness, parti¬ 
cularly m the Arab countries. 
The post-war rise of nationalism 
had made them realise increas¬ 
ingly that the location of oil re¬ 
serves within their territories 
gave them a great amount of 
political leverage. The Orga¬ 
nization of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries had been formed 
originally to secure better prices 
for oil but at a later stage, it 
came to include among its aims 
greater participation by the 
licensor-countries in the pro¬ 
duction concessions secured by 
foreign oil companies to satis¬ 
fy the political ambitions of the 
former. 

The biggest known reserves 
of oil are located in the Arab 
countries of the Middle East, 
and from the sixties, ihey have 
become the major source of 
supplies for the highly iiidus- 
triahsd nations of North Ameri¬ 
ca, Western Europe and Japan. 
Oil has. brought economic pros¬ 
perity to these lands and helped 


raise the standards of living of 
the people inhabiting them. 
But at the same time, in their 
continuing feud with Israel, they 
have had to lick the dust at least 
thrice. There were many rea- 
.soiis why a small state like Israel 
with one-eighieenth of the po¬ 
pulation ol the Arab countries 
arraigned .igainst it was able 
to hold the latter at bay for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 
But perhaps the biggest single 
factor had been lack of unity 
among the Arabs, which h.id the 
effect of reducing them to the 
position of pawns in the game 
of international power politics. 
For long years, monarchies like 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan, and 
Sheikhdoms like Bahrein and 
Abu Dhabi had been aligned 
with the U.S.A. which has been 
their main supplier of arms. 
On the other hand, socialist 
democracies like Egypt, Iraq 
and Syria have been leaning to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union and 
building up their armed strength 
with the help of that country 
But in spite of having the bene¬ 
fit of more or less regular flows 
of armaments from both the 
super-powers, the Arabs were 
worsted in armed conflicts with 
Israel because they could not 
come together. 

The first time the Arab coun¬ 
tries could and did present a 
united front against Israel and 
its supporters was when the 
fourth Arab-fsraeh conflict 
broke out in October 1973. 
That was when the Arab allies 
of the U.S.A. endorsed the move 
to make use of oi! for pressuri.s- 
ing the latter to make Israel 
vacate the Arab territories it 
had come to occupy in 1967. 
Eight Arab countries including 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait placed 
a total embargo on all oil ex¬ 
ports to the U.S.A. and five of 
them shut off the pipeline to 
Holland, believed to he one of 
the supnorfers of Israel. Bah¬ 
rein went to the extent of with¬ 
drawing the base facilities it 
had provided for the U.S. navy. 


Pressing oil into use at a 
political weapon yielded imme¬ 
diate dividends for the Arabs. 
It imparted greater urgency to 
Washington’s efforts to bring 
the fighting to a close with the 
help of the Soviet Union. The 
U.S A. had already been try¬ 
ing to build-up Iran as a moie 
dependable source of supplies 
of oil. Even so, theeffect of the 
squeeze applied by the Arabs 
was evident in the measures it 
started devising to meet the 
situation that was sure to arise 
after some time. But perhaps 
the most powerful impact of the 
oil wai w'iis felt in the way it 
put strains on relations between 
the U.S.A. and its European 
allies. Even when deprived of 
Arab oil supplies, the U.S.A. 
was in a better position than 
Europe to face the crisis because 
It was importing only about one- 
fourth of its requirements from 
them. But for the Europcan«, 
drying up of the pipeline from 
the Arab countries could mean 
disaster, 'fhis made the EEC 
countries extend all-out support 
to the Arabs, and led to some 
harsh exchanges between Wa¬ 
shington on the one hand and 
West European capitals on the 
other Japan, importing 85 
percent of its requirements of 
oil from the Middle East, also 
lost no time in ranging itself on 
the side of the oil-producers. 

The basic reason why the 
Aiabs were able to use oil as a 
political weapon was the increas¬ 
ing demand for the commodity', 
and there is no sign yet of the 
trend being reversed or even 
arrested. Fears have been ex¬ 
pressed that al this rate, the 
world’s known reserves of oil 
may not last vc y long. T^e 
Arabs will have done a service 
to mankind if their oil diplomacy 
stimulates the search for and 
development of better alterna- 
ti\es which can l.ist longer and 
cause less environmental pol-i,; 
lution. 
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Q. Wbaf arc the causes of 
latest outbreak of hostilities in 
West Asia ? 

Ans. The recent outbreak 
of fighting between the Arabs and 
the Jews in West Asia is noth¬ 
ing less than and nothing more 
than a continuation of the strug¬ 
gle wlncli the Arabs have been 
waging against the State of 
Israel ever since it appeared on 
the map of the woikl in 1948. 
It is the fourth miyor clash of 
aims in W'est Asia On the 
first three occasums, the Arabs 
had to siilfcr humiliating defeats 
and, tarried aw'ay by the foiee 
of their own propaganda, the 
Israelis began to beliese that 
they were invincible This intule 
them so arrogant tli.it after the 
six-day war oi 1%7, they refused 
,.to vatMle the Aiab territories 
they had come to occupy (the 
Smai desert in Kgypt, 'he Golan 
Heights in Syria ard ,he West 
Bank of the Jordan iiver in 
Jordan) Against this b a e k- 
ground the c,iuses of the recent 
flare-up can be traced to 

1. The Arabs' desire to 
avenge the ignominious and 
crushing defeats they had suf¬ 
fered thrice. 

2. A burning desire in all 
Arab hearts to recapture the 
territory which the Arab coun¬ 


tries had lost to Israel in the 
six-day war in 1967 The cease¬ 
fire resolution passed by the 
Secuiity Council in 1967 had 
called upon Israel to v.icale all 
such tcrritorici. Bui the Jewish 
slalesmen held on to them in 
hauehty tlelianee ot world opi¬ 
nion and in violation of the iiile 
of I.'iw according to which toni- 
tory sci/ed by force has to be 
leturned. This provided a con- 
1 1 n u I n g provocation to the 
Arabs. 

3 I'gypt, the largest Arab 
Stale in the world, has always 
spearheaded the Arabs' struggle 
against Israel. After the 1967 
debacle, r.gypiian statesmen had 
been repeatedly declaring that 
they w'ould avenge their coun¬ 
try's defeat. President Anwar 
Sadat had said that 1971 would 
be a “year of decision'’ but the 
year ended indecisively It was 
necessary for him to do some- 
ihinc before he was thoroughly 
Jiscredited and thrown out as 
an unreliable person. 

4. The Arab states were 
more united and oelter-preparcd 
this lime and were no longer m 
a mood to tolerate Ih^ stalemate 
or in other words, a "no-war 
no peace'' situation which thiea 
tened to perpetuate itself. 

Q. 2. What are the main 
points of the peacc-agreentent 


concluded in l,aos in September 
1973 ? 

Ans. On February 20, a 
ceasefire agreement ending the 
war in 1 aos was signed in Vien¬ 
tiane b> the Communists 
(Pathei Lao) and the anti- 
Coniiminists led by Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma It came into 
effeel on 1 ebruaiy 22 The ag¬ 
reement called for a halt to ail 
military activities by the two 
sides on their present positions. 
It ended all intervention by the 
Laotian Air Forco and by U.S. 
bombers It also provided for 
the simultaneous creation of a 
provisional Government of na¬ 
tional union and a political 
coalition council wiih the Pathet 
Lao, the Right Wing and “neu- 
liahsts favourable to peace” 
p.irlieipating. 

Delegations representing the 
Government and the Pathet Loo 
began negotiations in Vientiane 
on I'cbruary 26 on the forma¬ 
tion of a coalition government 
and the enforcement ol the 
eease-lire .\fter seven months 
of haid bargaining between the 
iwo sides a peace agreement was 
signed on Sepiemlwr 14, 1973, 
bunging to an end the long- 
winded conflict which had made 
the two million people inhabit¬ 
ing the country war-weary. 
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Peaee*Agif«cntenf: The 
article agreement can be sum* 
med up as follows ; (i) Prince 
Souvanna Phounia, the* 72-year 
old Qciitralist leader, will be the 
Prime Minister of the new coali¬ 
tion government. Hi) Prince 
Souphanouvong, the nominal 
head of the Pathet Lao will be 
the Deputy Prime Minister anil 
may also be the Minislei of 
Foreign Affairs, (in’) Out of the 
twelve Ministries, the present 
government will get 5, the 
Pathet Lao will get 5, and the 
other 2 will be given to non- 
political officials (/■)’) Both 
sides will remain in control of 
the territories they had held at 
the time of the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment signed in February 1973. 
(v) Vientiane, the administra¬ 
tive capital and Luang Prabang, 
the royal capital were to b; 
neutralised and manned by a 
mixed police force, (vi) Foreign 
troops were to be withdrawn .and 
prisoners of war released with¬ 
in 60 days after the new coali¬ 
tion government had been form¬ 
ed. (vii) There was to be an 
immediate cease-lirc Xrin) The 
two factions will rule by con¬ 
sensus. 

Q. 3. Recount in brief the 
main points in the declaration 
adopted by the members of 
GAT1' in their conference held 
in Tokyo in September 1973. 

Ans. The Tokyo declara¬ 
tion adopted by more than 60U 
high tinancii'l officials and ad- 
vi^rs representing 82 members 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) on 
September 14, 1972, calls for 
concessions to be given to the 
developing nations without their 
having to make such concessions 
in return. It says (i) The Nixon 
Round negotiations in Geneva 
shall aim to achieve the expan¬ 
sion and ever-greater liberalisa¬ 
tion of world trade and “im¬ 
provement in the standard of 
living and welfare of the people 
of the world”. (ii) The develop¬ 
ed countries do not expect reci¬ 
procity of commitments made 


Of them in negotiations to re¬ 
duce or remove tariff or other 
barriers to the trade of the deve¬ 
loping countries. ( Hi) The deve¬ 
loped countries do not exp^t 
the developing countries m the 
course of the trade negotiations 
to make contributions which are 
inconsistent with their indivi¬ 
dual development, and financial 
and trade needs. 

The declaration divided the 
developing countries into two 
classes, depending upon their 
state of economic progress. One 
group of 25, mostly African 
countries is now called "least 
developed count ries". Tlic> are 
treated on a different basis from 
nations like Brazil and Mexico 
which are further along the path 
towards economic modernisa¬ 
tion. 

The talks in Geneva were to 
cover lowering of tariffs, elimi¬ 
nation of non-taritr bair'crs, 
safeguards against ovcr!> ag¬ 
gressive trading and more lil'cral 
trade in food products. They 
had also to deal with the prob¬ 
lem of markets for dc\eloping 
n a 1 1 o n s in the economically 
advanced countries. 

4. What is the six-point 
formula evolved by the Centre for 
meeting the separatist challenge 
in An&ra Pradesh ? 

Ans. in order to bring the 
onc-ycar old separatist agit.i- 
tion in Andhra Pradesh to an 
t nd, the Government of India 
had been trying to find common 
ground between the leaders of 
the Andhra and the Tclengana 
regions. As a result of the good 
offices of New Delhi, on Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1973, the separatist 
leaders from both regions joint¬ 
ly announced in New Delhi 
their acceptance of a new for¬ 
mula to prevent bifurcation of 
the State. The formula pro¬ 
vided that : 

(1) Procedures will be mr 
trodUced throughout the State 
so that local candidates arc 
given preference in educational 
institutions. In addition, a 


Centmt University would be set 
up in Hyderabad. 

(2) At the district level, 
some vacancies will be reserved 
for local candidates. In the 
Capital, all non-gazetted posts 
(except those in the Secretariat 
and in the headquarters) will be 
filled locally. 

(3) A high-powered adminis¬ 
trative tribunal will be appointed 
to deal with grievances of pub¬ 
lic servants in regard to appoiiil- 
ment, seniority and related mat¬ 
ters. 

(4) In order to facilitate im- 
piemcntation of these proposals, 
the Coiislitutioii will he suitably 
amended. 

(5) The Slate will have a 
Planning Board with sub-com- 
mittees for each of the two 
regions to look after and ensure 
dcccler.iled development of back¬ 
ward areas. 

(0) The Centre will be liberal 
while (.inisideriiig the financiai 
needs of ihe two regions. 

Q. 5. Wliat are the causes 
of the crisis in (he Indian econo¬ 
my ? How can the situation be 
remedied ? 

Ans. The crisis in Indian 
economy can be liaccd to 
mounting inilationaiy pressures. 
In the opinion ofcmineiit econo¬ 
mics, this slaic of affairs can be 
attnoiilcd to : (i) a rise in pub¬ 
lic expenditure with resulting 
expansion in money supply to 
the extent ol 38 per cent bolwceu 
1971-72 and June 197.3; (ii) 
u fall in aggregate real supply, 
real output having risen by less 
than 5 per cent only; (in) a 
wrong mix ot anti-inflationary 
policies and economically lil- 
conceived controls; (tv) black 
money which has cstabli.shcd a 
parallel economy. 

Among the suggestions made 
by the economists to remedy the 
situation are : (/) a supplemen¬ 
tary budget which would mean 
additional taxation; (if) stepping 
up market borrowings; (iii)a 
sliarp rise in industrial output 
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or which some immediate mea> 
surcs to increase the power sup* 
?ly will also be necessary; (iv) 
since the small-scale sector has 
not been able to meet the de¬ 
mand for consumer goods, big 
firms to be allowed to extend 
production so that consumers 
arc able to get low-cost low- 
price supplies till such time as 
medium or small scale indusliies 
can iill the bill Large piofit.s 
in the case of big business houses 
getting this opportuiiit> should 
be siphoned olf through excess 
profits Ui\. (!’) cspansion of the 
joint sector (v/) cication of 
technical cells m each ministiy 
to keep a watch on production 

Q. b. Write a brief note on 
the Goiernmenfs polie> in re¬ 
gard to taking over wholesale 
trade in riee. 

Alls. The luling paily has 
been coinmilicd to the policj of 
Stale liikc-ovcr til the whole¬ 
sale trade and prociiiement of 
major agiiculiiiial oiinmoilnies 
since l%y. I arl\ in I‘>73. a 
heginmug in that dirt.tti(>ii wa'' 
made when the fioscriiincMit 
announced that it was going to 
take over the wholesale tiaclc m 
wheal But the expenmenl al¬ 
most failed, mamlv due to (he 
machiivitioiis o! the \eslcil in¬ 
terests like hoaideis .md pio- 
hteers W'ho were veiv ollen hack¬ 
ed by political patties in the op¬ 
position. 

In Sepienibcr 1973. the rul- 
m-g parly gave ficsh thought to 
the question ot nationalising the 
wholesale trailo in nee After 
reviewing its past experience, it 
decided that tlic States should 
be asked to choose one of the 
following altcniativcs in the 
case of trading in rice : 

(o) take-over of the whole¬ 
sale trade 

(6) a graded le\y on pro- 
jducers 

(c) a levy at the processing 
point 

id) a combination of and r. 
■ December^ ll>73 


This meant a considera¬ 
ble watering down of the policy 
adopted in 1969. The Com¬ 
munist Parly of India has ac¬ 
cused the Ciovernment of having 
hoisted the while flag mstead of 
waging a war on traders. But 
according to Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, the ruling party 
will honour the pledge it had 
taken at Bombay. She said, 
“We are not leaving the broad 
pcrimctcrb of that policy, though 
III implementing it, theie may 
be day-to-ilay adjustments in 
oidet to meet a special siiua- 
lion" 

Q. 7. Write short notes on 
(/) 28lh Li.N Assembly Session 
( 11 } PL-48(l Agreciiunl (/tij Liiro- 
pean Security Conference (ir) 
Sonc Ui\er Waters Pact (v) Na¬ 
tional Capital Region 117) Soyu/.- 

Ans. (/) 28th IkN. General 
yVssi’irtljb .Session: The 2 S' t h 
(I'Mcial A'-scmbly Session of the 
U.N O opened m New York on 
September 18, 1973. ’fhe Ses¬ 
sion elected Dr Lcopoldo Bcni- 
Ics, an l-.ciiadoican journ.ilist, 
professor and diplomat as Pre¬ 
sident f'f the Assembly. In his 
maiden speech. Dr Benites cul¬ 
led for putting an end to the 
leiid'Micy to divide the world 
into spheres of influence He 
asked the representatives of na- 
I'oiis of the world to face up to 
the world problems and to 
strengthen the role of the U.N O. 
as an organ of world public opi¬ 
nion and as a growing world 
goveniinenl 

The Session admitted West 
Germany, Hast Germany and 
Bahamas to be the riembers of 
the U N O. With the admission 
of these CvMintiics, the stienglh 
ol U.N. membership went 
up to 13.^' Among those wait¬ 
ing to he admitted in the 28th 
General Assembly Session was 
Bangladesh The items on the 
agenda before the 28lh General 
Assembly of the U.N.O. in¬ 
cluded the 15-mcmbcr Ad hoc 
Committee's report on practical 


steps to implement the U.N. 
declaration on the Indian Ocean 
as a zone of peace, the Korean 
issue. West Asia etc. 

(//) PL-480 .Agreement: On 
September 19, 19 73 it was re¬ 
ported that the United Stales 
had lentutivciy accepted •some 
proposals made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to PL- 
480 Funds. These funds amount 
to nearly 3,000 million dollars 
but are being kept m India m 
rupees accumulated over the 
years mainly from the U S. 
gram supplies to India under the 
U.S..A.'s Public Law 480 dur¬ 
ing the sixties. The proposals 
were (i) India will repay to the 
U S.A. 100 million dollars in 
cash over the next 10 years, 
(ii) A sum ot 900 million dollars 
will be u.sed to linancc the U.S. 
aid prtigrammes in Nepal and 
othci countries in the sub-con¬ 
tinent as also to maintain the 
U S embassy and other offices 
ill India, (lii) The remaining 
Slim of 2,()0() million dollars will 
be used to finance agncul.ural 
development, rural clcclnf'ca- 
lion, housing and other pro¬ 
jects m India. Fven after the 
agreement has been signed, it 
will become operative cmly aficr 
It has been cleared by the U S. 
Congress. 

{ill} I.iiropean *^'curity Con¬ 
ference: After SIX months of 
talks among ■inibas.s.idois of the 
Soviet Union, the U S A., Ca- 
n:ida and 32 Hiiropcan States, 
big iMul small, a Conference on 
Luropcan Scciiiity opened in 
Helsinki, Ibe capit.d of I'iniand 
I'll July 3, 197,3. It IS aimed at 
working out how a common 
secuniy system, irrespective of 
the Super-power alignments, 
could be established for Furope. 
The Conference is expected to 
remain busy W'ilh its work upto 
1974 Its work is to be done in 
three stages viz., (/) to agree on 
a time-table and to approve an 
agenda (li) to study the ques¬ 
tions inscribed on the agenda, 
and {ill) a summit of heads of 
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govermneat before the spring 
or summer of 1974. The Hel¬ 
sinki session disposed of the 
first stage of the Conference. 
The second stage commenced in 
Geneva m September, 1973 
It has before it for immediate 
discussion a Russian draft dec¬ 
laration on the “foundations of 
European security and (he piin- 
ciples of relations among States 
in Europe”. 

(iv) SoBc River Waters Pact. 
On September 16. Bihar, U.P., 
and Madhya Pradesh signed an 
agreement in New Delhi on the 
way they arc going to .share 
water from the Rs. 120 crore 
Bansagar Project Under the 
agreement, storage of two mil¬ 
lion acre feet (MAP) has been 
allotted to Madhya Pradesh, 
where the project is located. 
Madhya Pradesh will also use 
1 MAP in the areas upstream 
of Bansagar and 2’25 MAP for 
irrigation in the Sone ba.sm 
downstream of Bansagar. The 
State will also generate power 
from the project. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh has been given storage of 
1 MAP besides being allowed to 
use 1‘25 MAP of Sone waters 
for irrigation. Bihai has been 
allowed to store 1 MAP from 
the project, The cost of the 
Ban':agar project will be shared 
approximately in the ratio of 
water to be utilized at the site 
by the three States. 

(v) National Capital Region: 
The Delhi master plan had been 
prepared on the assumption that 
the population of India's capi¬ 
tal will be nearly 4-6 million by 
1981. But judging from the 
rate at which it has been grow¬ 
ing, it is obviously going to be 
much higher and Delhi may not 
be able to contain all of it 
rherefore, the idea of a 29,780 sq. 
km. national capital region was 
mooted. According to ^e plan, 
the NCR will slow down the 
pace of Delhi’s growth and keep 
its population limited to S'3 
million. Seventeen ancillary 
towns in U.P„ Haryana and 
Rajasthan included in the 


Region will hold another 2*14 
million people. The plan will 
concentrate on land acquisition 
and development, public sector 
bousing, a community service 
network, rail and road trans¬ 
port Jinks, development of com¬ 
mercial centres and urban water 
supply. In the Delhi urban 
area, a new rail terminus will be 
built at Nizaniuddin and the 
regional link roads will be 
gradually upgraded to national 
highway standard. On S e p- 
tember 17, 1973 a high-power 
Board appointed to formulate 
the scheme approved the first 
phase of its development. This 
phase will cost Rs. 101 crores and 
will be implemented in the course 
of the Fifth Fivc-Yeai Plan. 

(vi) Soyuz-12: On Septem¬ 
ber 27 it was reported that the 
Soviet Union had launched a 
manned spacecraft Soyu/.-I2 
piloted by Lt. Col. Vasily Laza¬ 
rev and Night Engineer Oleg 
Makaiov. The programme for 
the flight included comprehen¬ 
sive checking and testing of the 
process of manual and automa¬ 
tic control in various flight con- 
diti^ms and spectrography of 
separate sections of the earth’s 
surface for obtaining data for 
solution of economic problems. 
The spacecraft remained m or¬ 
bit for two days. 

Q. 8. Who are the following 
and why were they in the news 
recently : (i) Salvador Allende 
(ii) Spiro Agnew (lii) Nigel Cal- 
dcr (ir) Fidel Castro (v) Bobby 
Riggs tvi) Saijud Zahir (vi7) 
Augusto Pinochet. 

Ans. (i) Salvador Allende: 
was the President of Chile till 
September 11,1973 when he was 
variously reported to have com¬ 
mitted suicide or died fighting 
after a military junta had de¬ 
posed him. He was the first 
Marxist m any country to have 
gained a Presidency in free elec¬ 
tions. In his own country he 
had been the youngest Minister 
of Health at the age of 29. He 
belonged to a middle class fa¬ 


mily and had been initiated into 
politics under the influence of 
some anarchist friends. 

(li) Spiro Agnew: had been 
U.S. Vice-President from Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1969 to October 10, 
1973. He was a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession and a former Governor 
of Maryland. He had to resign 
as U.S. Vice-President because 
he faced charges of having ac¬ 
cepted bribes while in office and 
of having evaded payment of in¬ 
come-tax. 

(ill) Nigel Calder: is a Bri¬ 
tish journalist and writer He 
sliares this year's Kalinga Prize 
with Mr. Philip H. Abelison, 
an American scientist. Mr. 
Calder was at one time editor of 
the New Sckniist. He has also 
written a number of books on 
scientific topics. He is the son 
of Lord Ritchie Calder who had 
won the Kalinga Prize in 1960. 

(ir) Fidel Castro: was one 
of the distinguished visitors to 
India 111 September 1973. For 
si\ years Castro waged a gueril¬ 
la style \>ar against the regime 
of Filgencio Batista m Cuba and 
finally overthrew him on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1959. Later he took over 
as Prune Minister of the coun¬ 
try. In 1960 Cuba was declared 
a socialist state. Castro was 
one of the leaders who took part 
m the Fourth Non-aligncd Sum- 
ntit held in Algiers in the first 
week of September, 1973. 

(v) Bobby Riggs: shot into 
the news m September 1973 
when he lost a challenge matUi 
to the five-times Wimbledon 
Champion Billie .Tcan-King 
The match was described as the 
biggest event in 100 years of 
lawn tennis histoiy. Riggs too 
had swept Wiu'bledon in 1939 
when he won the men's singles, 
men's doubles and mixed dou¬ 
bles events. 

(vi) Sajjad Zaheer: who 
died while on a visit to the 
Soviet Union on September 
1973 was a prominent Urdu 
writer, communist leader and 

{contd. on page 304) 
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Q. 1. {a) How and b> whom 
are the Judges of the Supreme 
Court appointed ? i*'or what 
period does a judge of the Sup¬ 
reme Court hold office ? 

Ans. Judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the Pre¬ 
sident after eonsultaiion with 
such of the Judges of the Sup¬ 
reme Court and of the High 
Courts m the States as the Pie- 
sidcnl may deem necessary foi 
the purpose in the case of 
appointment of a Judge other 
than the Chief Justice, the Chief 
Justice of India is always con¬ 
sulted. A Supreme Court Judge 
holds office till he has attained 
the age of sixty-livc or till he 
resigns. 

(h) How often is Finance 
Commission constituted in India? 
Who is the Chairman of the pre¬ 
sent Finance Commission ? How 
many such Commissions have 
been constituted so far ? 

Aus. In terms of India's 
constitution, the Prcsiiient of 
India has to appoint a Finance 
Commission every five years or 
even at a shorter interval if he 
considers that to be necessaiy 
Shri Brahmananda Reddy is the 
Chairman of the present Finan¬ 
ce Commission So far, six 
Finance Commissions have been 
appointed. 

(c) What is the terra of office 
of the President of India ? Is he 
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eligible for re-election ? 

\ns. The President of In¬ 
dia holds office for a term of five 
years. He is eligible for re- 
election. 

id) When was the Indian 
Civil Service established ? Why 
was this Service in the news 
recentlv ? 

iVns. The Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice was established by the In¬ 
dian C’lvil Service Act of IS61 
famended in IS'^S and 1880j. 
The Service was in the news in 
1^72 when the Constitution 

CoMPLt rti Soi moN nr 
GhNl RAl KNOWLi nCili 0L'^S■^ON 
Paper set in the 
UPSC SrrN'oc.RAPHTRs’ Exa¬ 
mination 1973 

(28th Amendment) Act was 
passed to empower the Parlia¬ 
ment to vary or revoke by law 
the conditions of service of 
Officers belonging to it. 

Q. 2. Name the following:— 

(i) Governor of Gujarat (ii) 
Governor of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir (hi ) Chief Minister of Madh¬ 
ya Pradesh (iv) Chief Minister 
of Nagaland (v) Prime Minister 
of Bangladesh ( 17 ) King of Bhu¬ 
tan (vii) Prime Minister of 
Japan {viii) Secretary General 
of the United Nations (a) Pre¬ 
sident of Uganda (x) President 


of the World Bank. 

Ans. ( 1 ) K.K. Viswana- 
than ( 11 ) L.K Jha (Hi) P.C, Sethi 
(fv) Hokishc Sema (v) Sheikh 
Mujibur Rchman (vi) Jigme S. 
Wangchuk (vzi) Kakuei Tanaka 
(vin) Kurt Waldheim (ix) Tdi 
Amm (x) Robert McNamara.|| 

Q. 3. (a) Name the conn- 
try which launched Venus S. 
When did it land on Venus ? 

Ans. Venus-8: was laun¬ 
ched by the Soviet Union in 
April 1972. It soft-landed on 
Venus on July 22, 1972. 

(h) Give the year which has 
been proclaim^ as Inter¬ 
national Book Year by ffie 
UNESCO. 

Ans. UNESCO had desig¬ 
nated 1972 as the International 
Book Year. 

((') Why did the USSR and 
its East European allie.s not par¬ 
ticipate in the United Natimts* 
Conference on Environment heM 
in Stockholm in June, 1972 ? 

Ans. The Soviet Union and 
its East European allies refused 
to participate in the U.N. Con¬ 
ference on Environment held in 
Stockholm in June 1972, be- 
ciuisc hast Germany had been 
invited to the Conference only, 
as an observer and not as 4^ 
participant 

{d) Name the country and tihw 
place where the last final mafiftna 
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for W<tfld Qiess Chaolploiiship 
mre played. Who won the Cham¬ 
pionship and whom did he defeat? 
How many games did they play? 

Ans. The final matches in 
the World Chess Champion¬ 
ship were played m Reykjavik, 
the capital of Iceland. The 
Championship was won by 
Bobby Fischer of the U S.A. 
who defeated the Russian Cluim- 
pion Boris Spassky. They play¬ 
ed 21 games. While the 21st 
game was in progress, Spassky 
conceded the title. 

4. (a) Where and in 
which country were the last Olym¬ 
pic games held ? Name the coun¬ 
try which won the largest number 
of gold medals. Also, name the 
Individual who won die largest 
nnmber of gold medals. In 
Which country will the next 
Olympic games be held ? 

Ans. The last Olympic 
games were held in Munich in 
West Germany. The largest 
number of gold medals was won 
by the Soviet Union. Mark 
Spitz of the U.S.A. was the in¬ 
dividual who won the largest 
number of gold medals ever (7). 
He created new world records in 
swimming in all the seven events 
in which he participated. The 
21st Olympic games will be held 
in Montreal (Canada) in 1976. 

^ (6) Write a short note on the 
tragic evmit that occurred at the 
bat Olympic Games. 

Au. In the early hours of 
September 5, 1972 Arab guer¬ 
rillas belonging to the Black 
September group raided the 
Israeli athletes’ quarters in the 
Olympic Village. They shot 
dead a weight-lifting coach, 
seriously wounded another offi¬ 
cial and took seven athletes as 
hostages to force Israel to re¬ 
lease 200 Arabs being held as 
prisoners in Tel-Aviv. In order 
to make the guerrillas relent, the 
West German Government of¬ 
fered them an unlimited sum of 
money. It also proposed that 
'.the Israeli hostages be exchang¬ 


ed with some .h!gh‘>ranking Ger¬ 
man officials 'but the d^pera- 
docs rejected the offer. Instead 
they held out a threat that un¬ 
less their demands were accepted 
by a certain hour, they would 
start killing one hostage every 
two hours. 

The incident shocked the 
whole world, and for the first 
time in their history the Olym¬ 
pic Gaines were suspended. The 
outrage was amdemned all over 
except m the Arab capitals and 
strenuous efforts were started to 
secure release of the hostages. 
But the efforts misfired and in a 
shoot-out between the West 
German police and the guer¬ 
rillas in a military airfield near 
Munich on September 6. all 
hostages and some of the gi.ci- 
rillas were killed. Three guer¬ 
rillas were captured. 

(c) Witii what games or 
sports are the following asso¬ 
ciated ?— 

(i) Harmik Singh (/i) Prem 
Nath (in) Mrs. Billic Jean-King. 

Aas. (i) Hockey (ii) Wrest¬ 
ling (Hi) Tennis. 

V'Q. 5. (a) In which state of 
India are the following places 
lorated and why have they been 
in the news recently ? 

(i) Ijfarora (//) I inch {hi] 
Doiwala. 

Ans. (i) Narorn: is a place 
in Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles from 
Bulandshahr, on the hanks of 
the Ganga. It has been selected 
by the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion of India as the site for the 
country's f ourth atomic powe r 
station . 

(h)Lincb: 7 

(Hi) Doiwaia; is a place ^ 
km._ fi^ 

Fcfir^iyTl7l972rconsfruclion 
work on India’s second sate l- 
lite commu nication _eailhLl sb- 
troir Vvas sSfted. 'The station 
win" be commissioned by 1974 , ; 
7^ The new complex will h^ 
alnain station at Doiwaia, and 
a terminal building in New Delhi 
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connected with Doiwaia by a 
microwave link. It will have a 
29-inelre parabolic antenna. 

are the headquar¬ 
ters of the foliowing Institutions 
or organisations ?— 

(i) Administrative S t a ff 
College. 

(/■/) Central Food Techno¬ 
logical Research Institute. 

(//i) International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. 

(iv) World Health Organi- 
satioif. 

Ans. (i) Hyderabad t ii) 
Mysore (/») Quebec (Canada) 
(/!■) Geneva. 

Q. 6. (a) Mention briefly 
the reasons fur which the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan was deferred 
from 1966 to 1969. What is the 
proposed total outlay of this 
Plan? Who is the Minister in¬ 
charge of Planning in the Union 
Cabinet ? 

Ans. The l-'ourth Plan was 
deferred from 1966 to 1969 
mainly because of erosion of 
resources because of (i) the cost 
to the country of the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1965 (ii) increased 
defence expenditure {Hi) sub¬ 
sidies on food and (o ) increased 
dearness allowance for govern¬ 
ment servants The I’’ o u r t h 
Plan had provided fur a total 
outlay of Rs. 23,fKX) to Rs. 
24,000 crores. Originally the 
figure had been Rs. 21,500 crores 
but it was later revised upwards 
because of the change .n the 
economic situation which had 
intervened after the end of the 
Third Plan. The Minister in- 
charge of Planning in the Union 
Cabinet is Mr. D.P. Dhar. 

(6) Why are the following 
places well-known ?— 

(i) Chidambaram (ii) Sabar- 
mati (hi) Sarnath (iv) Bijapur. 

Ans. (i) Chidambaraw: a 
town 1.50 miles south of Madras 
known as Tillai in ancient time, 
was once the capital of the Chola 
kingdom. Its temples are 
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atnpng tbe oldest in India and 
are gems of Dtavidian archi¬ 
tecture. It is famous as the 
abode of Nalaraja, the Dancing 
Siva. i 

(i() Sabarmati: is a place 
near Ahmedabad in Gujarat. U 
IS well known because Mahatma 
Gandlii had set up an Ashram 
there in 1915. 

(lii) Sarnath: near Varanasi 
is the place where the Buddha 
delivered his first sermon after 
he became the ‘Xnlightencd 
One”. The place is known for 
Buddhist temples and remains. 

(/!’) Bijapur: is a town m 
K.'irnatak State. It is a place 
of great historical interest, hav¬ 
ing been the capital of a small 
kingdom for several centuries 
Among the historical places in 
the city IS Gol Gumba/, the 
tomb of Sultan Mohammad 
.\d 11 shah 

Q. 7. Kxplain the fol¬ 
lowing in one sentence each ;— 

(/) Alloy (//) C’ardiograph 
{i/i) Delndration tiv) Seismo- 
logv 

Ans. (/) Alloy: is a mix¬ 
ture ol two or more metals in 
cclain proportions 

in) Cardiograph: is a me¬ 
dical instrument foi tracing the 
movements of the heart. 

ini ) i)vh>dration: m cans 
hiss of water, caused by disease 
m human body and often arli- 
I ficialiy induced in plants etc. 

(m') Seisiduiogy: is the 
scientific iiivcstig.ition of earth¬ 
quakes. 

( h ) Who discovered or indent¬ 
ed the following ?— 

fO Aeroplane (//) Radium 
(iif) Television. 

Ans. (/) Orville Wright (//) 
Pjsitc and Mane Curie (in) 
J.L. Baird. 

(r) With what chief indus¬ 
try are the following towns as¬ 
sociated ?— 

' December^ 1973 
^ I 


(0 Avadi (li) Nepanagar (Hi) 
Visakhapatnam. 

Ans. 0) Manufacture of 
tanks and heavy vehicles for the 
Army. (//) Manufacture of news¬ 
print .(ill) Oil-refining and ship¬ 
building. 

Q. 8. (a) Give, in not more 
than 30 words in each case, the 
reasons for the following :— 

(/) The weight of a man on 
the surface of the moon will be 
about onc-.sixlh of his weight on 
the earth. 

(ii) An open parachute en¬ 
ables a pel son to descend in 
safety m case of an accident to 
an aircraft 

(ill) A piece i>t ICC floats on 
water but sinks m alcohol. 

(iv) Steam causes more ■•t, 
vere burns than boiling water 

(r) \n electric bulb makes a 
bang when it is broken. 

Ans (/) The grasity on the 
moon IS only onc-sixth of the 
gravity on the earth, hence the 
weight of a man at the surface 
of the moon will be only onc- 
si'ih ol his weight on the earth. 

(//) A man falls to the earth 
because of the gravitational 
force The parachute olfers 
considerable resistance to the 
air. and (his being against gra¬ 
vity, slows down flic spceil of 
the descending man, A parv 
cluite thus enables a person to 
descend in safely. 

(///■) A piece of icc floats on 
water while it sinks m alcohol 
because ice h.is less specific 
gravity than that of water but 
more than that of alcohol. 

(n) Steam causes more se¬ 
vere burns than boiling walei 
because even at the same tem¬ 
perature as water, it has a large 
amount of latent heat 

(v) The bulb has a partial 
vacuum When it is broken th. 
air rushes m to fill the vacuum 
and thus a noise is produced. 

(h) Answer the following in 
one sentence each :— 


(I) In which direction does ft 
person fall when he jump$ out 
of a running train ? 

(it) What is the number of 
images of an object placed bet^ 
ween two parallel mitrors ? 

(ill) Why arc woollen clothes 
warmer than cotton clothes ? 

(It) Why do we see lighfn*' 
ing bcfoie we hear the thunder ? 

(v) Why docs a person some¬ 
times slip while walking over a 
smooth floor ? 

Ans. (/) He will fall for¬ 
ward because as soon as he 
lands on earth his feet come to 
rest whereas the body remains 
in motion, 

(if) The number of images of 
an object placed between two ‘ 
parallel mirrors will be infinite. 

(in) Woollen clothes are 
waimei than cotton clothes be¬ 
cause being bad conductors of 
heat, they do not allow the body 
heat to escape. 

(iv) The flash of lightning 
is seen before the clap of thun¬ 
der is heard because light tra¬ 
vels at a much faster speed than 
sound. 

(!’) While walking friction 
between our Icct and the ground 
is necessary But when walk¬ 
ing on a smooth floor we may 
slip because the friction will be 
much bss. 

Q. 9. in) Wliat is the sigii- 
ficance of the following in the 
history of India ?— (Write only 
one sentence in each case ) 

(/) I'irst Battle of Panipat. 

(n) Battle of Plassey. 

Ans. (i) First Battle of 
Panipat (1526): ft laid the 
foundation of Mughal rule in 
North India. 

(h) Battle Plassey (175'^: 
It brought Muslim Rule m 
Bengal to an end and laid 
the foundations of British Rtde 
111 India. 

(h) Give the years of the fiA* 
lowine events :— 
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(0 Discovofy of America by 
Columbus. 

(ii) Discovery of the sea- 
route to India by Vasco da 
Gama. 

(/«) French Revolution. 

(iv) Foundation of Indian 
National Congress. 

(v) First general election in 
India. 

(vi) Introduction of decimal 
coinage in India. 

Ans. (0 1492 (//) 1498 (ii/) 
1789 (ir) 1885 (r) 1952 (vi) 1957. 

Q. 10. (a) State the special 
field of art for which each of the 
following is/was well-known :— 

(0 Mulk Raj Anand (ii) 
(ii) Prithviraj Kapoor (i<7) Ustad 
Ala-ud-Din (iv) V. Shantaram. 


Ans. (i) Literature (ii) 
Stage and film acting (Hi) Ins¬ 
trumental Music (Saroif) (iv) 
Film Direction. 

« 

(h) When were the following 
set up and why ?—(About 30 
words for each). 

(i) University Grants Com¬ 
mission. 

(ii) National Book Trust. 

Ans. (i) University Grants 
Conmiission: The University 
Grants Commission was estab¬ 
lished in 1956. It IS required to 
take steps for the promotion and 
co-ordination of university edu¬ 
cation m India, to determine 
stanilards for study and to 
co-ordinatt facilities for 
research. It is also empowered 
to make grants to universities 
and to implement development 


schemes in the sphere ^ tmi-' 
versity education. 

(ii) National Book Trust: 
The National Book Trust of 
India was set up in 1957. It 
seeks to («) encourage the pro¬ 
duction of good liferaturc and 
make available such literature 
at moderate prices to all insti¬ 
tutions and to the public, (b) 
the Trust aims at publishing 
standards works on education, 
science and culture, (c) it also 
aims at publishing classical In¬ 
dian literature, and translations 
of foreign classics and of Indian 
classics fiom one regional lan¬ 
guage to another. The publi¬ 
cation ot all such works of the 
Trust IS undertaken by the Pub¬ 
lications Division of the Minis¬ 
try of Information and Broad¬ 
casting 


Solution of General Knowledge Questions (Part C) set in 
Special Class Railway Apprentices Exam., 1973 


Q. 9. (a) Where are the fol¬ 
lowing glands located and what 
hormones do they secrete ? 

(i) pituitary (li) thyroid (in) 
pancreas. 

Ans. (i) Pituitary Gland : 
The pituitary gland, situated at 
the base of the brain, manufac¬ 
tures a hormone that exerts a 
powerful influence on the growth 
of skeletal structures. An ex¬ 
cess of this hormone during the- 
period of youth leads to unusual 
growth so that the person often 
b^mes a giant, and in adult 
life an excess leads to unusual 
enlargement of the bones, par¬ 
ticularly those of the hands, 
feet and jaws. 

(ii) Thyroid Gland: is situa¬ 
ted at the base of the neck and 
acts as accelerator to the body 
i.e. it controls the speed at which 
the processes in the body are 
being carried out. When it is 
over-active, a person feels tense, 
nervous, flush^, his heart beats 
faster and he loses weight. The 


enlargement of the thyroid gland 
causes goitre and when this 
gland IS too sluggish in action, 
it cases myxoedema. 

(ill) Pancreas Gland: is a 
large gland lying behind the 
stomach. Its function is to 
produce ferments which are 
passed into the stomach to help 
in the digestion of proteins. 
Insulin is also produced m this 
gland. 

(b) Mention the discoveries 
or inventions or laws associated 
irith the following names : 

(/) Joseph Lister (i/) William 
Harvey (w) Ronald Ross (iv) 
Louis Pasteur (v) G. Mendel (17) 
Robert Koch. 

Ans. (i) Antiseptics (it) 
Circulation of blood (lii) Mala¬ 
ria parasite (I'v) Vaccination (v) 
Mendclian law of dominant and 
recessive characters in plants. 
(vi) Tuberculosis and Cholera 
bacilli. 

(c) Explain the following 


terms (about 4lt words each) 

(i) Doldrums (ii) Metainor- 
pliic Rocks (fi/) Cyclones 

Ans. ( 1 ) Doldrums: is the 
name given to those parts of the 
ocean about the equator where 
calms and ballling winds pre¬ 
vail It is a belt of low atmos¬ 
pheric pressure where the NB 
and Sn, trade winds meet each 
other, producing strong upward 
movement of air on top of calms 
and light surface winds. 

(ii) Metamorphic Rocks: 
Igneous or sedimentary rocks 
which have changed their form 
in course of time owing to ex¬ 
treme heat and pressure in the 
interior of the cartli. These are 
found in cryslallme for m— 
slate, marble etc. and aie known 
as Metamorphic rocks. 

(Hi) Cyclones: are regions 
of low atmospheric pressure. In 
the temperate regions, they are 
referred to as impressions while 
in the tropics they are known as 
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tycUmes. In both typa 
in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere circulate in an anti¬ 
clockwise direction, and in a 
clockwise direction in the south¬ 
ern hemisphere. 

Q. 10. (a) For the follow- 
iBg battles, give the year of oc¬ 
currence, the names of the parties 
involved and the result— 

(<) Battle of Plassey {u) 
Thinl Battle of Panipat {iii) 
Battle of Talikotta. 


(c) what guiles «e the Research Institiite, 
following terms associated ? He was awaniedthe Nob^ Ritfi 


Ans. (i) Battle of Plassey 
(1757): The English under 
Lord Clive defeated Siraj-ud- 
Dauiah supported by the Frcncli 
forces. It brought Muslim Rule 
in Bengal to an end and hud the 
foundations of British Rule in 
India. 

(/{) Third Battle of Panipat 
(1761): Ahmed Shah Abilali 
defeated the Marathas It gave 
a terrible blow to Maratha 
power. This b.itlle also sealeil 
the destiny of the Mughal Em¬ 
pire. It made the field clear for 
the English. 

( 11 /) Battle of Talikota (1564- 
65): Ihiited alliance between 
Bijapur, B 1 d a r. Ahniediiagar 
and Golkonda under Hussain 
Ni/am Shah defeated Ram Raja 
of Viiayatiiigar. It ileslioyed 
the Hindu Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar 

(/>) Write a note on Miilki 
Rules 60 n'ords\. 

Ans. Mulki Rules: The 
Mulki Rules had been framed 
.♦y the Nizam of Hyderabail m 
1918. These rules reserved 
government posts and admission 
to educational inslitiUions m 
Hyderabad exclusively for per- 
persons who had been born in 
the Hyderabad State and who 
had lived there for 15 years. '\ he 
rules were modified in 19'56 to 
facilitate the merger of the 
Andhra and Tclcngana regions. 
Later they became the subject 
I of litigation in which conflict- 
ing verdicts were given, leading 
to a separatist agitation in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

'December, 1973 
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(i) checkmate (ii) dummy 
(ill) tee. 

•Ans. (/) Chess (ii) Bridge 
(iii) Golf. 

Q. 11. (a) What are the con¬ 
ditions which a person must 
satisfy to be eligible for election 
as a Vice-President of India? 
How is the Vice-President elected 
and what are his functions? 

Ans. In order to be eligible 
for election as Vice-President of 
India, a person must be (i) an 
Indian citi/en; (//) He must not 
be less than 35 years of age: (in) 
He must be qualified to be u 
member of the Rajya Sahha 
(Council of Slates) 

The Vice-President is elected 
by the Members of Parliament 
only by secret biilloi in accor¬ 
dance with the svstem of pro¬ 
portional represent.ition by a 
single transferable vote His 
term ol oflicc is five years. He 
also ads as eK-offieio Ch.'urman 
of the Ra|\a Sahha tCiumcil of 
States'' He also acts as Presi¬ 
dent during tlie lemporarv ab¬ 
sence ol the Piesidoiit, or during 
a casual vacancy m the oflice 
of the President 

(i>) Write notes on the fol¬ 
lowing Uihuift 40 words fuili) 

(/) Riqa Ramniohun Rny 
(i/)SirC'V Raman 

n s. ‘i) Raja Rammohan 
Roy: (1774-1833) R,ija Ram 
Mohan Roy wa-s one of the 
greatest social reformers that 
India has produced. He was 
mslrinnenlal in eradicating so¬ 
cial evils like Sati, Purdah ami 
child marriage from Indian 
soil He advocated widow re¬ 
marriage and stood lor women's 
education He was a profound 
scholar ol Arabic. Persian and 
Sanskrit He was a I s o the 
founder of Bruhmo Santa; 

{li) Sir C.V. Raman: 
Eminent Indian scientist. 
National Professor ol Physics 
and. founder-Dirccto* of Raman 


for his discovery of ‘Ramkn 
Effect’ (1929). His work on 
study of crystal stmctuires is of 
unique importance. 

(f ■) In what States are the firf¬ 
lowing located: 

(/) National Metallurgical 
Laboratory 

(//) Central Health Reseaith 
Institute 

{ill) Hindustan Antibiotics 
iiv) Golden Temple 
(r) Mount Abu 
(n) Gol Giimbaz. 

.\ns. (/) Jamshedpur, Bi¬ 
har (//) Ka-vauli, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh (ill) Piinpri, Maharashtra 
and Rishikcsh, Uttar Pradesh 
(ir) Amiitsar, Punjab (v) Rajas¬ 
than (ii) Bijapur, Karnatak. 

Q. 12. (u) Give the names 
of th4‘ following: 

(i) R e c i p 1 c n t of Nehru 
Award of 1969 for International 
Understanding, 

(//) first I icld Marshal of 
India, 

(ill) bounder of Benares 
Hindu University, 

I O’) Last Governor General 
(if India, 

(v) Union Minister for Rail¬ 
ways, 

(v») Prime Minister of Aus¬ 
tralia 

Ans. (i) Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan (//) S H.P.J. Ma- 
nckshaw (i/i) Pi Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to’) C Rajagopata- 
chan ti) Mr L N Mishra (vi) 
Mr. Gough Whitlam, 

(/>) Name the capitals and 
currencies of the followii^ coun¬ 
tries : 

(/) Norway, («) Burma, (iii) 
Japan. 

Ans. (i) Oslo, Kroner (ii) 
Ra.'goon, Kyat (j7i) Tokyo, Yen. 

(c) Who are the following 
and why did their names appear 
in the news : 

(/) Willy Brandt, (ii) Eugene 
(Contd. on page 29 .^ 
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PorsMuility Developmeiit 


How To Handle Your First Job 


You have after all succeeded 
in bagging the job for which 
you had been preparing and 
striving. You are very happy. 
You are ‘wallowing’ in the ^ut 
of emotional satisfaction which 
is your right. But while m 
high spirits, you are likely to 
overlook one important aspect 
—^your preparation for skilful 
handling of this job. First im¬ 
pressions do count. 

The following guidelines 
will help you in making a suc¬ 
cess of your first job. These 
will enable you to move at the 
right pace and in the right 
direction. Besides, in the pas¬ 
sing, these will give you some 
hin ts on how to establish a 
working equation with the boss. 

Since you are just entering 
the organisation, it is presumed 
you are on the lowest rung of 
the official hierarchy. You have 
little or no experience, and 
hence not much of status or 
standing. You might argue 
with your own self that you had 
a brilliant career; that you stu¬ 
died in good schools, colleges 
and universities. You may 
even think that since you are 
known to the highest authority 
in the office, you need not cul¬ 
tivate your colleagues. You 
may make the initial mistake of 
strutting about as a ‘swollen’ 
head. 

This will elicit adverse re¬ 
actions from others. You will 
be given a cold shoulder. Even 
if the attitude of your colleague 
is seemingly warm, they will 
laugh at you at your back. 
Some, out of jealousy, will make 
cutting remarks. In short, they 
will try to cut you to size. They 


will strive to puncture your 
puffed up image of yourself. 

You can avoid all this. It 
IS ^sy. You have to bear in 
mind that there is a fund of good¬ 
will for every beginner m al¬ 
most every office. If you are 
well-prepared and know the 
art of dealing with people, you 
will cash on this goodwill. 
Otherwise it will be dissipated 
The most important thing for 
you is to cultivate and display 
courtesy and humility. These 
two words should be your 
guiding stars even if you ha\e 
authority over others. 

Perhaps you have that feel¬ 
ing of butterflies in the stomach. 
You think you are inexperienc¬ 
ed and hence vulnerable. Do 
not panic. Your inexperience 
gives you an advantage. Every 
new worker has a few weeks of 
universal goodwill. No one 
looks upon you as a serious rival 
or a threat to his position. You 
will find almost every one in 
the office offering you guidance, 
help, information. Some do- 
gooders may even go to the ex¬ 
tent of doing your work for 
you. 

These outward signs of 
fnendliness are genuine—f o r 
some time. Make the most of 
them but do not presume. If 
some one offers you help, well 
and good. But do not take 
his offer as a cue to swallow big 
chunks of his time. 

It is possible that you will 
be left to your own resource¬ 
fulness simply because others 
are too busy in their work or 
indifferent. In such a situation, 
it is your duty to yourself to 


find out what you aic supposed 
to do and the best ways of ac¬ 
complishing it. It IS not neces¬ 
sary for you to run to the boss 
every time you come up against 
a difficulty. Take a colleague 
into confidence, discuss your 
problem with him and Imow 
your sphere of operation. 

Do not overlook that you 
are only a part of a section. 
You cannot function in a va¬ 
cuum. You have to operate 
within the framework of thal 
section. So learn as soon as 
you can the exact and precise 
woik of the section in addition 
to llie work assigned to you as 
an individual. This will be 
easier to achiexe if you know 
the nature of work of your col¬ 
leagues too. 

Several new-comcrs break the 
rules right iiithe first few days of 
their entry and then plead igm - 
ranee ofthc rules. Tl'crelore it is 
essenti.al tor to acquaint 
yoursell with the office rules. 
Be very paiticular about the 
tunings. Do not leave off work 
scry frequently on flim.sy 
grounds. Be sure of the leave 
rules and various breaks ek 
If the office follows certain con¬ 
ventions or traditions, even 
though unwritten, lollow them 
honestly and scrupulously. Do 
not expect the entire organisa 
tion to change its character 
overnight to accommodate you. 
The organisation is always big¬ 
ger than the individual. 

Since you are a fresher, your 
actions, words and general be¬ 
haviour is being watched by the* 
boss: Do not take chances 
Make it known through your 
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words, actions and bdiaviour 
tliat yon like your work and 
^ that you are conscientious, re¬ 
liable, co-operative and a person 
with initiative, willing to shoul¬ 
der responsibility. Your ability 
lo smile when asked to perform 
some extra work will endear 
you to the people who matter 
in your organisation. 

When you undertake lo per- 
torm a particuli|i task, you must 
prove as good as your word. 
You have to give the iinpiession 
that you have the mental .sta¬ 
mina and willingness to carry 
>our w.irk Uirough l»' the end. 
!f you avoid giving the impres- 
.sion tliat >ou are a shirker, you 
arc, in other words, showing the 
boss that you arc justifying yoin 
salary and that ho has not made 
.1 mistake in employing you. 

You simply cannot handle 
our job sruecfAl'iilly if yjiu are 
i.ot frioiidly wth your co¬ 
workers. You will be mi.>sing 


one of the greatest joys of 
working—the chance for plea¬ 
sant, Satisfying human rela¬ 
tionships. 

To get along more easily 
with your fellow employees, the 
rules are simple : become more 
friendly with the people you 
work with. Then join in em¬ 
ployee activities The spirit of 
teamwork is vital to your own 
morale. When there is learn 
spirit people generally settle 
down permanently; when it is 
lacking, they arc soon looking 
for otlicr jobs. 

There is nothing so essen¬ 
tial to the success of your work 
as good, harmonious relations 
with your superiors. Of course, 
psychologists say that we all 
have a u.Ttaia natural resent¬ 
ment towards the boss. So if 
you are unhappy with your boss, 
suspect yourself first. 

Remember, voiir boss is 
human, too. He makes mis¬ 


takes, he fails to offer praise or 
appreciation when you think 
it IS your due. But he has more 
work problems on his mind than 
any other single individual em¬ 
ployee, With rare exceptions, 
a bpss wants you to succeed be¬ 
cause this rctlects on the efii- 
ciency of his organisation. 

Do not mix personal pro¬ 
blems with job. Try to keep 
from blaming your job for 
troubles you brought .dung from 
home. The important thing 
is not to make a pcrs«)nal or 
home problem a job problem. 
That just confu^es the issue, 
brings you no closer to solving 
it, and may result in so much 
trouble on your job that you 
really come up against some 
problems you had imagined. 

Take pride in your work. 
If you really want to make a 
mark, you must find in it a deep 
satisfaction, stemming from the 
{Contd. on page 296) 


General Knowledge Test (Confd. from page 293) 


(Vi nan, (iii) licniy Kissmgcr, 
,o') M.G Raiiiachandran. (r) 
President fdi Amiii, (v/) Jolin 
■tardeen. 

Ans. (/) Will) Brandt: is 
me Chancellor of W'esl Ger- 
iiuiny, known for his clTorts to 
.lormiiisc rclatu'ns between his 
(.ountry and the countries of 
last Iluropc and the Soviet 
I'r^on. I’or lus contribution 
t') the cause of peace, he won 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 
1971. In November 1972, ho 
was elected to Icail his country 
'or another term. 

(fi) Kugone Ceman: w ii s 
the Commander of ihe Apollo- 
17 flight, the last U.S, manned 
mission to the moon. He is a 
Veteran among spacemen, hav¬ 
ing participated in the three- 

Gemini-9 flight in 1966. On 
mat occasion, he became the 
third person in history to walk 
ill space and the first to live out¬ 
side an orbiting aircraft for a 

1973 


full revolution round the earth. 
He was also m the Apollo-10 
mission. 

(t/i) Henry Kissinger: has 
been m the news for several 
years, first as the National Se¬ 
curity Adviser to President 
Nixon and the chief architect of 
his policy of detente with the 
Soviet Union and China, and 
in October 1973 when he re¬ 
placed Mr. William Rogers the 
U.S. Secretary of State. Tn the 
same month he was nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
contribution in bringing the pro¬ 
longed war in Vietnam to a 
close. 

(/i>)lVl.G. Ramachandran: 
popularly known as MGR is the 
idol of the Tamil screen. Till 
recently he had been a pillar of 
strength to the DMK to which 
he gave a lot of his time .and 
money. He has now formed a 
new party christened as Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagain. 


The ADMK is reported to have 
already gained a fairly good 
measure of support. 

(v) Presidmt Idi Amin: or 
‘big daddy’ Amin, the President 
of Uganda shot into prominence 
m 1972 after he came down 
Iveavily on people of Asian ori¬ 
gin living in that country, 
ordering them to leave Uganda 
by November 8. He was once 
his country's heavyweight box¬ 
ing champion. Ho had come 
to power on January 25, 1971 
when he ousted Milton Obote 
who at that time happened to 
be out of the country. 

(vi) John Bardeen: (b. 1908) 
of U.S. A, shared the 1956 Nobel 
Prize in Physics with William 
Shockley and Walter H, Brat- 
lam for discovery of transistor 
effect and again sliarcd the Prize 
in the same subject in 1972 for 
the theory of electrical super¬ 
conductivity with JohnR. 
Schriefer and Leon N. Cooper. 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Indian Military Academy 
Examination 

(26th April 1974) 

Age: Candidates miist have 
been bom not earlier than 2nd 
January, 1953 and not later 
than 1st January, 1956. These 
age limits can in no case be re¬ 
laxed. 

Qualifications: Degree of a 
recognised university or its equi¬ 
valent. Applications from can¬ 
didates who have appeared or 
intend to appear at degree or an 
equivalent examination accept¬ 
able provisionally. 

Full Particulars: and ap¬ 
plication forms obtainable from 
Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur Hou.se, 
New Delhi-110011, by remitting 
Re. 1 by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in the Com¬ 
mission’s Office. Full parti¬ 
culars and application forms 
also obtainable free from nearest 
recruiting office, Military Area/ 
Sub-Area Headquarters or Na¬ 
tional Cadet Corps Units. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
10th December, 1973 (24th De¬ 
cember, 1973 for candidates 
residing abroad and in the An¬ 
daman and Nicobar, Laccadive, 
Mimcoy and Amindivi island). 


National Defence Academy 
Examination 
<14/A May 1974) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been bom not earher 
than 2nd July, 1956 and not 
later than 1st January, 19S9. 
These age limits can in no case 
be retail. 

Qnallficatioiis; Higher Se¬ 
condary Examination or equi- 
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valent. Applications from can¬ 
didates who have appeared or 
intend to appear at Higher Se¬ 
condary or equivalent examina¬ 
tion acceptable provisionally 

Full Particulars: and appli¬ 
cation forms obtainable from 
Secretary, Union Public Seivicc 
Commission, Dholpur House, 
New Delhi-110011 by remitting 
Re. 1 by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in Commis¬ 
sion’s office Application forms 
are also obtainable free from 
nearest Recruiting Office, Mili¬ 
tary Area/Sub-Area Headquar¬ 
ters or National Cadet Corps 
Units. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public S-Tvice rommis.sion by 
17th December 1973 (31.st De¬ 
cember. 1973 for candidates 
residing abroad or in the An¬ 
daman and Nicobar and Laksha¬ 
dweep Islands). 

Special Class Railway Appren¬ 
tices’ Examination 
{2]st May, 1974) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been bom not earlier 
than 2nd January, 1955 and not 
later than 1st January, 195S1. 
Upper age limit reiaxable in 
favour of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain 
other categories specified in the 
Rules for the Examination. 

Qualihcations : Candidates 
must have passed m fiist or 
second division the intermediate 
or equivalent examination with 
Mathematics and either Physics 
or Chemistry or possess one of 
the alternative qualifications 
prescribed in the Rules. 

Full particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms: obtainable fiom 
Secretary, Union Public Service 


Commission, Dholpur House, 
New Delhi-llOOli, by remitting 
Rc. 1 by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in the Com¬ 
mission’s office. 

Last Dale: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
24tli December, 1973 (7th Janu¬ 
ary, 1974 for candidates resid¬ 
ing abroad and in the Andaman 
& Nicob.'ii, and Lakshadweep 
Islands). 

Personality Development 

(Contd. from page 295) 
feeling that what you arc di>ing 
IS worthwhile, that it contributes 
to the success of your orgarnsa- 
fion. You can do this by do¬ 
ing something extra connected 
with your assigned work 

You will face problems too 
Wherever pe<iplc work together, 
problems do raise fhcir head 
Soon you will find that you have 
to deal with collcaguc.s who car¬ 
ry tales to the boss, arc jealou'- 
or have othci scrimis short¬ 
comings. You cannot brush 
aside these obstacles to your suc¬ 
cess, nor cun you wish away 
t h c i 1 weaknesses Cultivaie 
tact and friendly humour You 
have to learn to live with peo¬ 
ple as they are. ^ 

Gam the ability to accept 
and carry out directions with¬ 
out fuss. Do not ask silly or 
irrelevant questions. Ask 
pointed questions and Iciun 
from criticism rather than put¬ 
ting your heckles up. 

Do not flatter your boss. 
But do let him know' that you 
are interested m learning fro^n 
him. But this does not meau^ 
that you cannot or should n^'Si 
compliment him when occasion 
arises. He is a human being and 
loves appreciation from his stalf 

The Con^4Uim illaSter 



Social Behaviour Test—XI 

There is a proverb. you have made your bed, so must you he in 
It." which IS simply a he. Ij / have made my bed uneomjortable. please 
(Jod, I will make it again. 

—G.K. CniiSltRRlN 


I. At one time he was one 
of your fast friends. Now he 
has fallen into evil ways and be¬ 
come an alcv)holic. One day he 
knocks at your door at 11 p m 
when members of your family 
have already turned m. Jle is 
obviously drunk and wants you 
to pul him up for the night. 
Will you 

A. Ask to be excused and 
close the door in his 
face ? 

B. Try to accommodate 
him quietly without dis- 
turbii'g members of 
your family ? 

C. First castigate him even 
if It wakes up the child¬ 
ren ? 

n. You enter a restaurant 
for a snack when you run into 
your cx-hoss who had retired a 
couple of years ago After ex¬ 
changing greetings, he starts 
talking of office affairs. Will 

you 

A. Tell him what has been 
going on since he left 

B. Suggest talking about 

I something else ? 

C. Adopt an att.lude of 
cool propriety ? 

III. You have just expres¬ 
sed your viewpoint in a debate. 
The speaker who follows you 
not only refutes your arguments 
but also denounces your way of 
thinking and also goes on to 
criticise you personally. Will 
you 

A. Get up and tell him he 
is being unfair ? 

B. Keep your peace till 
you get another chance 
to speak ? 

'D^ienibert *1973 


C. Ignoic It 

IV. A friend has suffered 
a bereavement. You go to con¬ 
dole with him but are at a loss 
to know what to say and how to 
say It. Which of the folhiwing 
alternatives will you choose . 

A. Sit silently with him for 
scmie time and come 
back. 

B. Watch othei people and 
do as they arc doing. 

C. Tell him how >ou arc 
feeling, even though it 
may look rather awk¬ 
ward. 

V. You aie a bachelor new 
to the olVice, and new to the 
city Sometimes you ieel lonely 
after ollice-hoiiis. While seek¬ 
ing good company, m what order 
of preference would you place . 

A. Your colleagues in the 
office. 

B. Your neighbours. 

C. People coming from 
your native place and 
living m the same city. 

VI. You are the Personnel 
Officer in a big establishment. 
You have invited applications 
to fill a few vacancies m the 
offiic. You aie virtually de¬ 
luged with applications, many 
of them from needy young per¬ 
sons, others backed by forceful 
recommendations, one such 
cmlorscd by your boss. How 
will YOU proceed to make the 
appointments ? 

A. Strictly on merit ? 

B Mixing merit and re¬ 
commendation ? 

C. On the basis of the ap¬ 
plicant’s need for the 
job ? 


Vn. One of your col¬ 
leagues has always felt jealous 
of you. Lately he has adopted 
an impertinent attitude in his 
dealings with you. Will you : 

A. Report him to the boss? 

B. Give him the cold 
shoulder ? 

C. Reason with him ? 

Vin. You are in a sub¬ 
ordinate position m a govern¬ 
ment office. You are a straight¬ 
forward person who does not 
like any hanky-panky, but the 
atmo.sphere in which you find 
yourself reeks of corruption. 
Your superiors make it plain to 
y<»u that unless you too play 
the game you may find yourself 
in trouble. You feel angry but 
cannot complain to anybody be¬ 
cause almost everybody is in¬ 
volved V'hich of the follow¬ 
ing alternatives will you adopt ? 

A. Write an anonymous 
letter to the Minister in 
charge of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

B. Write to the press. 

C. Resign your post. 

IX. You are working in a 
concern in which your father 
holds a high position. One of 
your colleagues one day picks a 
quarrel with you and charges 
you with going about with a 
swollen head. You have been 
earnestly trying to be on your 
own and such a thing naturally 
hu'ts you. Will you : 

A. Foice your colleague to 
cat his words ? 

B. Adopt a conciliatory at^ 
titude. 

C. Ignore the barb. 

(Contd. on page 
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Conflict in West Asia 
Sir, 

Fighting has again broken 
out in West Asia India seems 
to be under the wrong impres¬ 
sion that it was [sracl who 
started it. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. We are 
very vocal in denouncing Israel 
but as a matter of fact it is the 
Arabs who launched a pre¬ 
meditated, massive, two¬ 
pronged attack on the Jewish 
day of atonement. 

Our past experience with the 
Arabs has always been sorely 
disappointing. During the 
Sino-Indian conflict and in all 
our disputes with Pakistan, they 
were openly hostile to us. K\ en 
during the liberation of Bangla¬ 
desh, when Muslims were being 
butchered by Muslims and when 
India came forward to cham¬ 
pion the democratic aspirations 
of 75 millions of people next 
door, they did not show any 
sympathy. They adopted an 
openly pro-Pakistan attitude 
Even today some Arab countries 
have not recognised Bangladesh. 

India has always claimed 
herself to be the champion of 
the down-trodden. But through¬ 
out our career as a free nation, 
we have never sympathised with 
the Jews, the victims of Hitler's 
racial prejudice, who are despe¬ 
rately trying to eke out an 
existence. They have been the 
victims of terrorist activities and 
heinous crimes perpetrated by 
the Palestinian guerillas. We 
never denounced dheir hijackings 
and the barbarous attack on 
Israeli athletes at Munich. To 
the utter discomfiture of the 


Jews, we have many times turn¬ 
ed down Israel’s offers of friend¬ 
ship. Israel had come forward 
even With the offer of recognis¬ 
ing Bangladesh immediately 
after its liberation. 

In view of all this, docs it 
behove us to condemn Israel. 
It is high time we slopped 
extending unqualified support 
to orthodox, feudalist, dogmatist 
Arabs and look up the genuine 
cause of the more progrcshi\c 
Israelis. 

D. PuRN.\rri.\Ni)R.\ Rao 
Chatranur 

Non-Alignment ? 

Sir, 

I wonder whether a valid 
definition of non-alignment 
c.xists at all. The fourth Non- 
Aligned Sumniit recently held 
in Algiers has served to make 
the confusion worse con¬ 
founded 

It was interesting to see 
Cuba, the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government of Viet¬ 
nam and North Vietnam claim¬ 
ing to be upholders of non- 
alignment while e V e r y b ody 
knows that as a matter of fact 
they are Russian satellites. They 
unashamedly hailed the ‘’Vodka- 
imperialists” i n t e r V e 111 i o n in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
but in the same breath condemn¬ 
ed m the strongest terms, the 
role of “Coca-Cola imperialism” 
in Indo-China. Is it not re¬ 
markable that Egypt, one of the 
godfathera of the concept of 
non-alignment, has hei fron¬ 
tiers guarded by Russian SAM 
missiles and till recently had a 


large number of Russian army- 
men and technologists on her 
soil ■’ 

May I suggest to lhe.se vota¬ 
ries of non-alignment to invite 
China to the next non-ahgiied 
meeting. In the present world 
situation, she liappens to be 
more non-aligned than most 
of ihe countries which belong 
to the non-aligned club. 

It will not be out of place 
here to h ivc a look at our own 
country and its leaders. Mrs 
<jandhi might ha\e secretly 
thanked the military junta in 
(’hile because the latter has 
given her another chance to 
throw dust into the eyes of the 
people at home, and to divert 
their attention from their cry¬ 
ing economic needs to the ima¬ 
ginary threat to the stability 
of the regime fiom foreign 
.sources. She lound the invisi¬ 
ble hand of the C.f A. behind 
happenings m Chile, Even Mrs, 
Allcndc and Mr. Castro have 
admitted that Dr Allcndc com¬ 
mitted suicide, but Mrs. Gandhi 
knows he was murdered, prcl 
sumably by U S. agents Lon'j 
live non-alignment. 

Calcutta SUBRATA Sarkir 

Call for Austerity 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to con¬ 
gratulate you on “Call for 
Austerity" published in the Oc¬ 
tober 1973 issue of the Competi¬ 
tion Master. It is really amus¬ 
ing to find our leaders living in 
luxury but exhorting the people 
to adopt austerity in their daily 
lives. 

The Con^tithn Master 
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' biie of the anti-mfiationary 
measures adopted by the Gov¬ 
ernment is to cut down its ex¬ 
penses by Rs, 400 crores. It 
remains to be seen what mea¬ 
sure of success the Government 
IS able to achieve in that direc¬ 
tion. At a recent meeting of 
the Railway Workers’ Union it 
was alleged that whereas rec¬ 
ruitment in the lower categories 
had been slopped, new posts 
had been created in the higher 
cadres without regard to their 
practical utility. 

You arc right in asking Mrs 
Gandhi to identify the group to 
which her call for austerity is 
addressed. It is burlesquish to 
issue a call for tightening their 
belts to the poor who constitute 
the bulk of liidi,>'s population 
and who cannot alford even one 
square meal a day. 

DlOWrv ClIAKR\B()Rn 

rvzpur 

w 

Sir, 

1 ciijoycd reading Call fur 
Aii\U'ntv, your editoiial note 
ill the Gctobei issue of the 
Cunipi'tttinn Sfaslct What wc 
lack IS a sense of coinmuiiily 
consciousness We are feuda¬ 
lists at heart That is why wc 
are witnessing this mad race for 
power ind pelf. It is the power- 
drunk politician, the arrogant 
capil.ilist, the heartless hoarder 
and the othcial with the itching 
palm who are propagating the 
cull of conspicuous consump- 
, turn. Since they arc the leaders 
of the community, the common 
people follow m their footsteps. 
It IS the foimcr who must be 
made to give up their evil ways, 
by force if all other methods 
fail, before an appeal for aus¬ 
terity can be addressed to the 
people as a whole. 

Amritesh Srivastava 
New Delhi 

Corruption in India 
Sir, 

I read with great interest the 
Hf^ember, 1973 


essay on “Corruption in India's 
Public Life” published by you 
in the October issue of the 
Competition Master. Corrup¬ 
tion has almost destroyed the 
moral fabric of contemporary 
Indian society. In this coun¬ 
try, there will be hardly one 
percent of people who have 
managed to escape its tentacles. 

No doubt It IS primarily the 
politicians who are responsible 
for the rising incidence of cor¬ 
ruption but the common peo¬ 
ple arc no less to blame. It is 
the common people who en¬ 
courage, abet and tolerate 
wiong-doing by politicians. If 
we arc serious about getting rid 
of the scourge, wc shall have to 
woik for building a strong pub¬ 
lic opinion against corruption. 
In the process, wc shall have to 
sacrifice our personal interests 
and set an example for others to 
Follow. 

Young people should come 
lorwaid and join the crusade 
against every type of corruption 
in all walks ol lile. Only they 
can save India fioni this enemy 
of the people 

Arvim) Kum\r Uhaduyaya 
.■Ulaliahad 


Caricature of Democracy 
Sir, 

1 was glad to go thro\igh the 
discussion “Should India Have 
Limited Dictatorship” in the 
September 1973 issue of the 
Competition Master. 

1 think W'hat Mr. Sha'>hi 
Bhiishan had been pleading foi¬ 
ls already wcIl-cstablishcd in 
our country. Our leaders arc 
strong critics of dictatorship 
anywhere. Bui before they cri¬ 
ticize totalitarian regimes, I 
would request them to cast a 
glance inward also What we 
have here is a caricaiuic of de¬ 
mocracy. Dictatorship would 
be any day better. In that sort 
of system, everyone will know 


precisely where he stands. 

Amrit Roy Chowdhury 
Calcutta 


Student l^nrc-st 
Sir, 

In the Scpteinbcr issue of the 
Conip'titiun \1 a s ter, I went 
through Slin Tapa'ya lliakur’s 
views about “Student Unrest” 
with great intciest. But I am 
Sony I have to eoiitradiet those 
views. I think it is quite wrong 
to blame the students for in¬ 
creasing student unrest 

Of course students waste 
much tune in canteens, in elec¬ 
tions, indulging in goondaism 
etc. But is It not our system of 
education which allows them 
to pass most of their time in 
such activities'^ The students 
today want only a dcgicc, it 
does not matter what means 
they adopt to obiaui it. Even 
then oiir graduates and post¬ 
graduates liavc to roam about in 
search of petty jobs Unem¬ 
ployment generates frustration 
among young people. Even en¬ 
gineers arc finding i' dilHcult to 
get jobs It has been repeated 
limes without numlier that the 
present system of education is 
not cinployment-oricnled. On 
lop of that there is corruption 
in colleges. 

Every student knows wlut 
IS taught 111 the class-rooms. As 
a rule, courses of study are sel¬ 
dom covered m full. What¬ 
ever IS taught, IS taught in such 
a way that students should find 
extra coaching inescapable. On 
top of that theie are the vagaries 
ot the examination system— 
with questions not covered by 
the syllabus, examiners’ whims 
etc And all to what purpose? 
In order to create an army of 
uiieinployables ? Should the 
siudents accept all this calmly? 
Tiiuld there be more compelling 
reasons for unrest among stu¬ 
dents ” 

Meant M.K. GuPTA 
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Sir, 

Why do wc itondcr so much 
over student unrest atone when 
there is so much unrest in every 
walk of life? Everywhere, 
young people are anxious to 
change society and take an 
active part in bringing about 
changes. When they are res¬ 
trained, they protest and that 
is called unrest. 

As far as India is concerned, 
the major factor which has turn¬ 
ed students aggressive is social 
injustice. Even though wc in 
India are supposed to be en¬ 
gaged in bailing an egalitarian 
society, all students do not get 
equal opportunities in t h e 
spheres of higher education and 
employment. Even to-day it is 
possible for a dullard to gain 
admission to the best institutions 
by paying donations. When a 
poor student with merit finds the 
doors blocked by sons of rich 
men, he naturally turns rebel¬ 
lious. In public sector under¬ 
takings we can find working 
large numbers of untrained and 
unskilled people with strong 
recommendations In some 
states casteism and regionalism 
hold sway. This wholesale ne¬ 
gation of social justice cannot 
but give rise to countrywide 
student unrest. 

Arvind Kjiandker Anand 
Bermo (Giridih) 

General Knowledge in Hindi 
Sir, 

In the October 1973 issue of 
the Competition Master^ you 
have published complete solu¬ 
tion of the general knowledge 
paper set in Clerks' Grade Exa¬ 
mination held in August 1973 
in Hindi. 

Please accept my heartiest 
congratulations for bringing out 
these few pages to meet the re¬ 
quirements of those who opt 
to answer the general knowledge 
question paper in Hindi. But 


in view of the universal require¬ 
ment for this type of material 
you will be justified in devoting 
6 to 8 pages in every issue to 
general knowledge in Hindi. 
The readers will find it ImJ 
monscly useful. You may have 
your own space problems. But 
if you consider my suggestion 
realistically, I am sure you will 
find it worth implementing. 

Jhansi MoiiAMMt'D Shafi 

U 

Sir, 

1 was vei 7 glad when I 
found the Clerks’ Grade Exa¬ 
mination General Knowledge 
Paper solved in Hindi in your 
current issot (October, 1973). 
Thank yon for this kind 
consideration for the students 
who opt to answer the G.K. 
paper in Hindi. I hope you will 
continue this. 

further, 1 want to draw 
your kind attention to the topic 
“Expected Essays”. It will he 
very bcnelicial to Hindi-knowing 
readers if you kindly publish 
the essay in Hindi also in future. 
1 hope you will consider my sug¬ 
gestion. 

Rabindra Nath Jha 
New Dclhi‘\ 


Why Hindi ? 

Sir, 

I have been a regular reader 
of your esteemed magazine for 
a few years now. In the Oc¬ 
tober 1973 issue I was surprised 
to see a Hindi solution of the 
General Knowledge paper set 
in the Clerks’ Grade Examina¬ 
tion (Pages 178 to 182). 

I do not know a word of 
Hindi. I take it that your 
magazine which issues in Eng¬ 
lish is meant for those who 
would like to see it only in Eng¬ 
lish. Putting in the magazine a 
solution in Hindi to a question 
paper set in a competitive exa¬ 
mination would, therefore, ap¬ 
pear to be a little incongruous. 


I know that (f) a sofutJoq in 
English has also been given, and 
(li) a Hindi version of the ques¬ 
tion paper was set in the exa¬ 
mination Itself. Despite that, 

I do not sec any merit in includ¬ 
ing in a basically English maga¬ 
zine a solution in Hindi irres¬ 
pective of the fact that the same 
question papers, even upto the 
I.A.S examination level, arc 
being set in Hindi. 

If you feel that you should 
also cater to the increasing 
population of Hindi-knowing 
students I would have no ob¬ 
jection if you simultaneously 
bring out a complete Hindi 
tra.iilation of the magazine, 
but it does not seem to be ap¬ 
propriate to include in the Eng¬ 
lish edition answers in Hindi to 
whatever question paper they 
may be. 

New Delhi Swaran Singh 

U 

Sir, 

You have started publishing 
Hindi answers from the October 
1973 issue. It may be appre¬ 
ciated by the Hindi-speakmg 
suidcnts or persons but non- 
Hindi speaking readers would 
not allow this because this way 
some valuable pages will be 
occupied by matter in Hindi. I 
would suggest that if you wish 
to help Hindi-spcaking persons, 
please publish a new Hindi 
Competition Master for them. 
You cannot cater to them at the 
expense of the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing readers who form a majority 
among your readers. 

Bermo Chitta Ranjan Patra 

m 

Sir, 

In my opinion you should 
not publish in the Competition 
Master reading material in any 
other language except Enj^ish. 
It does not help us in any way 

T. Venkata Subba Rao 
Nellore 
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ANSWERED 


EUGIiNICS- Mt-.TABOHSM —ANTlBODlfcS—H far r Aftack W\R CRIMI'S 
—Booby Traps -Time Capsulf-D(X i Star—Heavy Waiir Frov I.iing 
—Aneroid B\Rf)METnR - Side-winder--Foitrth State of Mmiir - 
Ulfra-Vioiet Radiation—Blue Mud—Ecoukiy—World Popli ation 
Yi'.vr —Poverty Limp — Dlucit Financing- -Soc ial Justice--Red Tapi 


Akh*iury Brajcsh Kumar, Ranchi 

Q. What do the following 
denote : 

(/) Eugenics fii) Metabolisni 
(hi) Antibodies. 

Ans. (i) Eugenics: is the 
study of genetic control of tlic 
hiinun population in order to 
find out how thur Lonstitution 
can be improved by selective 
breeding 

III) Metabolism: ..re t h e 
chemical pioccsscs taking place 
ill living oig.inisms It is these 
chemical processes winch de¬ 
compose complex substances in- 
lo simple ones ami idea se eneigy 
for activities associateilwiih life, 
and also build up complcs sub¬ 
stances as eneigy is absoihed or 
stored. As a rule, metabolie 
reactions arc controlled by cn- 
7 y Ill c s, chemical substances 
mamifactured bv living orga- 
,'iisms. 

(in) Antibodies: arc p r o- 
teiiis produced by animal cells 
to protect the body against in¬ 
vading viru.ses and bactcia. 
Their production is stimulated 
by antigens with which the anti¬ 
bodies then combine chemically 
to strengthen the body’s defence 
mechanism against disease-car¬ 
rying parasites. 

.Mani Bhushan Prasad, Deogliar 

Q. What IS heart attack ’’ 

Ans. Heart Attack: also 
called coronary thrombosis is 
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caused by obstruction of an'arlcry 
or arteries supplying blood to 
the heart. This can be due to va¬ 
rious reasons. The usual symp¬ 
toms are severe pain m the chest. 

Q. Which is the last coun¬ 
try to ’■eeogmse Bangladesh’’ 

Anv. At the time of vvrilmg 
it is Jordan (Octol'ier 15, 1973) 

Sujava Z.. Cochin 

Q. Why is India called 
Bharat ^ 

Ans. India is called Bharat 
or Bharat-vai slui after Bliaiat, a 
legendary monarch of the lunar 
line 

C. .Survanarayana, Mukteswa- 
ram 

Q. Kindly explain. Ii) war 
crimes, and i/i) criminal charges. 

.\ns. (/) War Crimes; War 
crimes are oll’ences ag.imst in- 
Icriialional law r.g waging wai 
in violation of international 
agreements or treaties, murder, 
ill-ticalnu-nl etc of civiluin po¬ 
pulation of occupied ternlory 
or of prisoners of war. killing of 
host.iges. looting and wanttm 
dcsti nction, extermination of 
population, vitilalion of wo¬ 
men and olhei inhuman acts 
.igainsl non-combatants 

(ii) Criminal Charges: are 
charges brought against a per¬ 
son or persons under the cri¬ 
minal Kaw ot a country, and not 
under international law. 


Sankar Prasad Saha, Barrack- 
porc 

Q. What arc “B o o b y 
Traps” ? 

Ans. Booby Traps: are 
anti-personnel mines hidden 
near doors of evacuated build¬ 
ings, m abandoned vehicles and 
wherever souvenir-hunting or 
otherwise unsuspecting enemy 
soldiers may come up against 
them, 'fhey are hidden in such 
a manner that merely lifting or 
moving an apparently harmless 
object can set them off. 

Q. What IS a thermal 
power plant and wha* is a hydro¬ 
electric power plant 

Ans. A thermal power 
plant IS a plant in which elec¬ 
tricity IS g'^ncrated by heat pro¬ 
duced by burning coal or oil. A 
hydro-elcctric power plant is a 
plant m which a fall of water is 
utili7.ed to move the turbines for 
generating cleclncity. 

Mukut Bihari Singh, Allahabad 

Q. What IS time Capsule ? 

Ans. Time Capsule: The 
term is used to describe metallic 
cylinders filled with memora¬ 
bilia . nd buried deep in the earth 
so that after a few thousand 
years, if somebody discovers 
such a capsule, he sWuJd be re» 
minded of w'hat life and times 
were like when the “time cap¬ 
sule” had been initially buried. 
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Chandra Vansbi Midira, Hitwara 

Q. K-itidly explain: (iVDog 
Star (n) Heavy Water (in) Iron 
Lung and (/v) Aneroid Baro¬ 
meter. 

Ans. (i) Dog Star: is an¬ 
other name for Sirius, in the con¬ 
stellation of the Greater Dog. 
Sirius is the brightest slui in the 
heavens. 

(li) Heavy Water: the 
usual chemical formula for water 
is H,0. This signilics that two 
atoms oi hydrogen are linked 
with one -atom of oxygen to 
form one molecule of water. 
Each atom of hydrogen normally 
con.sists of one proton duly con¬ 
tained in Its nucleus. If a neu¬ 
tron is added to this nucleus, the 
resulting atom is still hydrogen 
as far as the chemical properties 
are concerned, but the atomic 
weight becomes double. And 
this isotope of hydrogen is ob¬ 
viously known as heavy hydrogen 
.^r deuterium and is attributed 
ihc symbol D. If this heavy 
hydrogen is made to combine 
with oxygen to form water, the 
result is formation of ‘heavy 
water’, DjO. 

(ill) Iron Lung: is a medi¬ 
cal appliance used when a pa¬ 
tient's breathing muscles can¬ 
not function. It is also called 
tank respirator. The patient is 
put in it with only his head 
emerging. Rhythmical increase 
and decrease of pressure in the 
tank expands and relaxes the 
patient’s chest, thus helping him 
to breathe. 

(iv) Aneroid Barometer: 
Where it is not possible to use 
mercury barometers, an aneroid 
barometer can serve the pur¬ 
pose. It is portable, contains 
no liquid and is independent of 
gravity. It is shaped like a 
chronometer or watch and the 
main element in it is the vacuum 
box which is one or a series of 
corrugated chambers formed by 
two thin metal diaphragms. 
Changing air pressure causes 
movements in the upper face of 


the vacuum box and move a 
pointer which helps the observer 
to read the pressure directly. 

Niraj Misra, Pathankot 

• 

Q. Kindly let me know 
about the following arms: 

(i) TOW missiles (ii) Mave¬ 
rick (lii) Sidewinder missile. 

^Vns. For (i) and (/i) Si'c 
Notes on Current General 
Knowledge n this issue. 

(in) Sidewinder missile: It 
is an anti-aircraft heat-seeking 
missile which operates from air 
to air. Some U.S. fighter- 
bombers like the F-86 Sahrejet 
curry these missiles. In the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1965, these 
missiles came into use. 

Sukumar Ray Chaudhuri, 
Hooghly 

Q. Which Asian country 
won the largest number of gold- 
medals in the Munich Olympic 
Games ? 

Ans. Japan is the Asian 
country which won the largest 
number of gold medals m the 
20th Olympic Games at Munich 
It won 13 gold-mcdals. 

Q. Which European coun¬ 
try got the largest inimbei of 
gold-medals in the Munich 
games ? 

Ans. The Soviet Union was 
the European country which 
won the largest number of gold- 
medals in the Munich Olympics. 
It won 50 gold-mcdals. The 
next European country figuring 
in the medals tally was East 
Germany with a score of 20. 

Part of the Soviet Union lies 
m Europe and part of it is in 
Asia. 

Sanjeev Kirishreshtlia, Sikandra 
Road 

Q. What is the fourth state 
of matter ? 

Ans. Fourth State of Mat¬ 
ter: The fourth state of matter 
is known as plasma. It is ionised 
gas in which electric charges 


cancel out each other. The sun 
is believed to be consisting of 
hot plasma in which continuous 
nuclear fusion is the source of 
energy. Scientists are reported 
to be frying to reproduce on a 
small scale the process going on 
in the sun. 

Mrit>'unjai Manish, Sindri 

Q. Kindly e x p 1 a i n the 
terms : 

(0 ultra-violet radiation (if) 
blue mud, and (in) ecology. 

Ans. (i) Ultra-Violet Ra¬ 
diation: Just beyond the visi¬ 
ble spectrum of light and on 
cither side of it (violet and red) 
are to be found invisible rays of 
light. There aic infra-red rays 
on the red side of the spectrum 
On the other (violet) side there 
arc ulitaviolct rays. These 
ray.s arc invisible to the nuked 
eye but are physiologically ex¬ 
tremely powerful. They pro¬ 
duce vitamin D which is essen¬ 
tial for noimul deposition of cal¬ 
cium IS growing bones. But 
large doses of ultraviolet rays 
cause Ml 11 b u r n. They arc 
also strongly geimicidal. For 
thciapeulic use, ultraviolet rays 
can be produced arlificially by 
meiciiry-vapour and arc lamps 
They have a toning up effect in 
cases of nervous debility and 
have olhci therapeutic uses also. 
Doses of ultraviolet radiation 
may vary from one to several 
minutes. 

(ii) Blue Mud: is a marine 
deposit made up of decaying or -1 
game matter and fine particles' 
of iron sulphide which give it a 
bluish colour. Blue mud covers 
large parts of Ihe sea-bed in the 
Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

(lit) Ecology: is the study 
of the balance of nature, how 
living organisms and inanimate 
matter function together to make 
a harmonious ecosystem. The 
word is derived from Greek 
Oikos (house). The reference 
is to man’s habitat—^the earth, 
and the science of ecology deals 
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1 the relationship between 
ig organisms on earth. Pol- 
on of environment by m- 
trial wastes and a serious 
urbance of the ecological 
ince is presently the subject 
heated debate in the U.S.A. 

ravir Singh Arya, Buland- 
ahr 

Q. What is the main idea 
ir.d observing 1974 as the 
Id Population Year 7 

ins. World Population 
■r: The U.N.O. has desig- 
.‘d 1974 as the World Popu- 
on Year. The world body 
henceforth concentrate on 
iicing the governments of 
nber countries to diaw up 
lon.il programmes of popu- 
on control. I')uriiig the year, 
EC APE will oigamzc an 
•in Population Conference in 
an to study the problems 
ited by growing populations 
environmental pollution, 
.lomic development etc. 

Q. Who haw written the 
owing books 

('» Hang-e-Dara (/i) Sakhii- 
Hmdcr (in) Sa''iiri (iv) 
iwing lor Ciodot. 

'ins. <<) Mohammed Iqbal 
■ Vijuy Tendulkar (iii) Auio- 
k!o Gho.sh (ir) Samuel Beckett. 

in Singh Chandel, Bcli Deor 
\l\) 

Q, Who was the founder of 
: Parsi religion 7 

.\ns. Parsecs are followers 
the prophet Zoroaster. 

Q. Who fired the first shot 
ihc American war of inde- 
■ndcnce 

4ns. No one knows for 
tliin who tired the first shot 
the American war of indc- 
iidence, though in the first 
cident at j^nington, the colo- 
als accused the British regulars 
having fired the “shot heard 
■uiid the world". 

inibash Kabi, Jagatsingpur 

Q. Kindly explain the fol- 
wine t( 


(f) Poverty Line (ii) Deficit 
Financing (iii) Social Justice. 

4ns. (i) Poverty Line: is to 
be fouhd at the level of income 
at which a person or a family 
can barely subsist. Anyone 
having an income below that 
level IS said to be below the 
poverty line. 

(u) Deficit Financing: Ba¬ 
lanced budgeting (that is, equa¬ 
lising the income and the ex¬ 
penditure) in the case of a pub¬ 
lic authority is no longer a sac¬ 
rosanct ideal. In fact, the mo¬ 
dern approach is to ha«c deficit 
budgets, should the economic 
needs so demand. When a 
Finance Minister resorts to de¬ 
ficit financing, the gap between 
the State revenue and expendi- 
tuic IS bridged up by drawing 
down the reserves with the go¬ 
vernment or b> resort to bor¬ 
rowing This process is known 
as deficit liuancmg by which 
money is created without pro¬ 
ductive resources being aug¬ 
mented to back the money sup¬ 
ply. 

(//i) Social Justice: means 
even distribution of economic 
power so that the rich are not 
free to exploit the poor or take 
advantage of them m any other 
manner. 

Siibliasli Kumar Madaan, New 
Delhi 

Q. Why has Sw'itzerland 
not sought the Membership of 
the United Nations Who was 
instrumental in taking the deci¬ 
sion that the country should not 
be a member o<'thc world-body‘s 

Alls. Swil/erland has been 
tradilionully following policy 
of permanent neutrality imposed 
alike by its laws and by its na- 
t i o n a I interests. Therefore it 
has chosen to stay out of the 
U.N.O. 

Brij Sirohi, Lucknow 

Q. What does D.C. stand 
for in Washington D.C. ? 


Ans. vTIie initials D.C. m 
Washington D.C. stand for the 
District of Columbia. 

Q. What do we mean by 
Red Tape 7 

Ans. Red Tape: Official 
loutine foimalilics which ob¬ 
struct smooth vv 01 king nf the 
administration and cause irri¬ 
tating delays m ihe disposal of 
public business. 

Nrusinha Nath Panda. Je^porc 

Q. C ould you kmdly ex¬ 
plain the following tcims 

(i) scoop (ii) yellow pi ess 
(ill) press loid 

Alls, (I) Scoop: m jour¬ 
nalistic pjilancc means coming 
out first with anunpurtunt news- 
story. 

(ii) Yellow Press: means 
that section of the world (d news¬ 
papers and periodicals which 
Ihiives on sensational stuff. 

(ill) Press Lord: The term 
moie often used is‘press baron’. 
It means .i person owning a 
newspaper or newspapers with 
a laigc circulation. 

Q. What is a rotary press? 

Ans. There :irc v a r i o u s 
types of lotary presses But as 
distinguished fiom the fiat-bad 
press, a rotary press is that in 
which printing is done from 
circular or semi-circular plates 
mounted on cylindeis, and paper 
IS fed 111 reels instead of sheets. 

Siiagufta Jabevn, Patna 

Q. A person suffering fr<»m 
diabetes avoids pt>tatoes and 
sweets. Explain why 

Ans. The body of a per¬ 
son suffering from diabetes can¬ 
not assimilate sugar. There- 
foic he cannot consume sugar or 
sweets. Similarly he cannot 
take starchy foods like potatoes 
because they also contain sugar. 
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A|)^iiitments etc. 


APPOINTED 

V< Punidiottain: appointed 
Indians jUigh Conniussiuner in 
Malawi, 

Donald Wille«ee: eppoint- 
ed Australia’^ Minister of Fo- 
leigu Affairs. 

Robcft S. Inpersollt for¬ 
merly U.S. Ambassador to Ja¬ 
pan, appointed Assistant U.S. 
Secretary of State for East Asi' 
and the Pacific. 

K. Natwar Singh: formeily 
India’s Ambassador to Poland, 
appointed India's Deputy High 
Commissioner in the U.K. with 
the rank of ambassador. 

Dr. Masud Husain: ap¬ 
pointed new Vice-Chancellor of 
Janiia Millia, New Delhi. 

Ravi Prakaasa: appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Bhopal Uni¬ 
versity 

D.S. Mathnr, J.: appointed 
Chief Justice of Allahabad High 
Court 

Haridco Josbi: appointed 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan m 
place of Mr. Barkatullah Khan 
who died on October 11. 

Gerald R. Ford, appointed 
U.S. Vice-President vice Mr. 
Spito Agnew, resigned. 

Sanya Thaimnasak: ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Thai¬ 
land in place of i^d Marshal 
Thanom KittikaSi^A 

i 

Air Mar^al If.C. Dewaa: 
appointed India’s Vice-Chief of 
the Ail Staff 

RESIGN!^' 

In Diin: Prime Minister of 
Cambodia. 

Spiwi Agnewi Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S.A, 

3P4 


Thanom Kittikachovn: Prime 
Ministei of Thailand. 

DIED 

A.K. Mukheijee: Judge of 
the Supiemc Court of India. 

Wilfred Jenks: British Di¬ 
rector General of the Intei na¬ 
tional Labour Oiganisation 
( LO). 

IJsha Jha: Indian dance i, 
in the Israeli bombing of Damas¬ 
cus. 

Barkatullah Khan: Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan. 

TaraChaiid, Dr.: Well- 
known Indian historian. 

Nellie Sen-Gupta: Veteian 
ficcdom-fighter who presided 
over the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1933. 


Social Behaviour Test 

(Contd. from page 297) 

X. You have been given a 
job of w'ork to do, but insuffi¬ 
cient time m which to complete 
It. But you would not like to 
hurry up and do an indifferent 
job. The real reason why you 
hate to do tliat sort of thing is 
that- 

A. The boss wilt not like 
it. 

B. You will feel dissatis¬ 
fied and miserable. 

C. The customer for whom 
you are doing it will not 
be getting a fair return 

‘ > f . vjl^r the money he 
SpK 

.i 

Awwen 

I. R n. R in. R IV. A V. R 
VI. R iilLR YIB. CIX. CX. R. 


Expected Questkni^ 

{Contd. fronr page 288,| 

freddom-fighter. He had 
to the Soviet Union to atten 
Affo-Asian Writers* Conferi 
Among his works are Angi 
London ki ek Raat. 

V^vii) Augusto Pinochet: 
55-year Chilean artillery ot 
On September 13, 1973 he 
over as President of Chile's i 
man military junta. Before 
took over. General Pinochet 
been CommandeT-in-Chief 
the Chilean Army. 


Q. 9. Where are the fol 
ing ? Write a few lines a 
each; (i) Chile (//) Giu 
Bissau (i7i) Golan Heights. 

Ans. ({) Chile: is a ct 
try in Latin America. It c 
into the news in the lirst ha' 
September 1973 when the . 
ernment headed by Dr, Sa 
dorc Alleijde wa,s overthr 
in a military coup headed 
Augusto Pnochci. 

({{) G u i n e a-Bissau : 
liberated areas of Poriug 
Guinea proclaimed the Rei 
he of Guinea-Bissau on ‘ 
tember 24. 1973 at Boc. It 
said that the Constitution o 
new state will be published 
few days. The new Rcpi 
has been recognised by Algi 
Upper Volta, Congro, B 
zaville etc. Many ( 
countries have also recogi 
it. 


(ii'O Golan Helghfs: 
mountainous region in ! 
where the boundaries of 
country touch those of Isr 
The area has a great dea> 
strategic importance. Isr 
gamed control of the regiu 
1967 and were not willinf, 
relinquish it because, in ' 
opinion, Syrian; jp^patio 
Heights pdfed a con 
threat to the security of 
Jewish state. Golan Hei. 
was once again the seem 
bloody fighting in the A. 
Israel war of Octefag^ 1973 ^ 
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